All the Facts— 
No Opinion 


«pa TRIOTISM consists of some | 
very practical things. It 

patriotic to learn what the facts 

of our national life are and to face 
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Color and Sound |Pooling of Radio Patents to End [Loan Board Aid Bids Asked for Transporting |Proof Demanded 


Bring Best Year Alleged Monopoly Is Advocated Available to Stock . 


To Film Industry | 


Financial Returns for 1929) 


,Highest Ever Recorded, | 


Says N. G. Golden, of | 


Commerce Department 


Executives Predict 
Greater Earnings 


| 


+ 


Head of Grisby-Grunow 
Company Says Situation 
Is Becoming Intolerable 


The patent situation in the radio in- 
dustry, controlled largely by the Radio 
Corporation of America and its affiliated 
companies, “is becoming intolerable,” B. 
J. Grigsby, president of Grigsby-Grunow 
Company, of Chicago, receiving set. man- 
ufacturers, declared before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce 
Jan. 17. 

Appearing in connection with the Couz- 
ens bill (S. 6) for the creation of a Fed- 


| eral commission on communications, Mr. 


Theater Construction and Im-| 


provements Expected to In- | 
» crease More Than 200 Per | 
Cent in 1930 


_ By N. G. Golden 
Assistant Chief, Motion Pictures 
Division, Department of Commerce 

The greatest year in the history of the 
motion picture industry was experienced | 
in 1929, due largely to the popularity 
of color and talking pictures. The out- 
look for the future as viewed by execu- 
tives in the industry is one of optimism 
and the consensus holds that the current 
year will show even greater increases in 

@carnings. 

Statistics compiled by nongovern- | 
mental agencies indicate that financial 
returns during 1929 were the highest | 
ever recorded. Substantial earnings were 
registered by a number of the leading 
motion picture establishments, and this 
was said to be due primarily to the new 
life and popularity injected into the in- 
dustry through sound. The year 1929 
was the first full year in which the larger 
percentage of producers was making and 
releasing talking pictures, and the result 
was characterized by augmented earning | 
power. : 

Attendance Increases | 
« It was revealed in report that the past | 
year was marked by a greater utiliza- | 
tion, of colof photography. Although | 
there are still ‘a number of theaters show- | 
ing silent pictures, it was stated that | 
there is a growing demand for sound | 
and color pictures both at home and} 
abroad. 
Weekly picture theater attendance | 
closely parallels the population of the 
eS tes. The film houses draw an 
_ estima weeldly : attendance of 120,000 

000 persons, while the population, as of 
July 1, 1929, totals 119,206,000.. The 
theatre attendance is reported to be an 
increase of 14,299,000 during the last 10 
years. | 

Activity in new theatre construction 


Grigsby advocated the creation of a ra- 
dio “patent pool,” similar to that now in 
operation in the automobile industry. He 
declared his company, which has been 
manufacturing radio receiving sets for 
only a year and a half, has a larger out- 
put .of sets, both in number and value, | 
than any other manufacturer in the} 
United States, including the Radio Cor- | 


| poration of America. 


Company 'Is Licensee | 

Mr. Grigsby explained his company is | 
a licensee under the receiving set pat- | 
ents of the RCA, General Electric Com- | 
pany, Westinghouse Company, and Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company, | 
which, he said, sometimes are known as | 
the “tadio trust.” 
“We did not pay this royalty’ because | 
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Baltimore & Ohio 
Plea to Buy Buffalo | 
Carrier Is Argued 





Opposition 
Withdrawn by P. & W. Va. | 


And Wabash; Consolida- | 


tion Plan Discussed | 
Consideration of the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission’s plan for railroad 
consolidation, 4s a determining factor in 
reaching a decision upon the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad’s application ‘to acquire 
control. by steek purchase. of the Buffalo. 
Rochester €/Pittsburgh Railway, proved 
to be a “Bone of contention” during 
oral arguments before the Commission 
Jan. 17. | 
Opposition to the application was; 
withdrawn by W. S. Bronson, on behalf | 


Control of Strike 


Breaking Sought 


vy 
Rhode Island Bill Affects 


Hiring Substitutes 


v 

State of Rhode Island: 

Providence, Jan. 17. 
MPLOYERS seeking to fill the 
places of strikers would be re- 
quired to mention plainly and ex- 
plicitly in any advertisement or 
other solicitation that a_ strike, 
lockout, or other labor disturbance 
exists, under the provisions of a 
bill introduced in the house by Al- 
phonse G. LeBlanc. The first sec- 

tion of the bill follows: 

“If any employer, during the 
continuance of a strike, or during 
the continuance of a lockout or 
other labor trouble among his em< 
ployes, publicly advertises in 
newspapers, or by posters or other- 
wise, for employes, or by himself 
or his agerts solicits persons to 
work for him to fill the places of 
strikers, he shall plainly and ex- 
plicitly mention in such advertise- 
ment or oral or written solicita- 
tions that a strike, lockout or other 
labor disturbance exists.” 

A fine of not more than $10 for 
each offense is provided by the bill. 
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Federal Departments 
Ask for Discretion 


To Reject Low Bids 


to Application’ Amendments to Uniform) 


Contract Bill Proposed by 
Comptroller General Op- 
posed at Hearing 


The question of ability of the: Comp- 
troller General to determine correctly 
the desirability of competitive bids to the 
departments interested was debated at a 
hearing Jan. 17 before a House judiciary 
subcommittee on. the: bil (H:°R. 5568) 
for establishment of uniform require- 
ments affecting Government contracts. 

Rejection of the amendment proposed 
by the Comptroller General designed to 
make low bids acceptable and enactment 
of the bill were urged by representatives 


in the United States was somewhat hesi-| of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail-| of Government departments. 


tant. The sentiment was largely in the 
form of a temporary suspension of con- 

mplated building operations rather 

an a definite program of curtailment. | 
The causes for the temporary curtail- | 
ment of new construction was due to the | 
rapidly changing. conditions brought | 
about by the advent of talking pictures. | 

Overseating Corrected 

The average cost per seat for new 
theatre building in 1929 is placed at| 
$207.74. The aggregate number of new 
‘projects was 539, with the estimated | 
cost of construction totaling $157,287,500. 
Average cost per project was $291,812.61. 
The total number of new seats was 575,- | 
146, with the average seating capacity 
per project totaling 1,400. | 

A recent survey of. national propor- 
tions indicates that theatre construction 
and reconstruction will increase more 
than 200 per cent during the coming 
year as compared with 1929 and nearly 
100 per cent over the big year of 1928. 
During 1928 approximately $90,000,000 
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Purchasing Power 


Of Dollar Is Higher 


Level of Wholesale Prices Is 


Lower in December 


The general level of wholesale prices 
was slightly lower in December than in 
November, and the 1929 level was some- 
what below that of 1928, according to a 
statement issued Jan. 18 by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. | 
Using 1926 prices as 100, the weighted in- | 
dex figures, prepared from information | 
gathered in leading markets, stand at 94.2 


way, and by the Wabash Railway, which 
announced its action in a telegram. They 
said they desired to cooperate with the! 
Commission in furtherance of its plan. 

H. T. Newcomb, counsel for the Dela. | 
ware & Hudson Company, objecting | 
intervenor in the case, took the position | 
that the Baltimore & Ohio’s application | 
was made under paragraph 2 of section | 
5 of the act dealing-with acquisition 
of control, and not under the paragraph 
dealing with actual consolidation, and | 
therefore the Commission’s plan should 
not be considered in the case. Mr, New- 
comb was supported by C. B. Heiserman 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

\ Opposition Affirmed 

Mr. Heiserman declared the Pennsyl- 
vania would oppose any allocation of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail- 
way until the carriers had decided def- 
initely upon its disposition. “The rec- 
ord does not show that acquisition of 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
| Railway by the Baltimore & Ohio is in 
the public interest,” he said. 

Henry W. Anderson, counsel for. the) 
Baltimore’ & Ohio Railroad, declared | 
that the paragraph in section 5 of the | 
|act dealing with acquisition of control | 
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Building Workers | 
Denied Higher Pay | 
vv | 





for December, 94.4 for November, 96.5 | 
for the 1929 level, and 97.7 for the 1928 
level. The purchasing power of the dol- | 
lar in December was 106.2 compared with 
100 in 1926, according to the Bureau. 

December prices, compared with those | 
of the previous December, were appre- | 


its, textile products, fuel and lighting 
materials, and chemicals and drugs. 
‘Farm products, metals and metal prod- 
ucts, building materials, and articles in 
the group of miscellaneous commodities 
were somewhat lower, and there were 
minor increases in the prices of foods and 
housefurnishing goods, it is stated. 

Comparing December with November, 
farm products showed a slight general 
advance, as did housefurnishings, auto- 
mobile tires, bituminous coal and raw 
materials, according to the Bureau. But 
all other commodity groups showed de- 
clines or remained stationary, says the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

A minor decrease in the general level 
ovember to 
‘December is shown by information col- 
lected in leading markets by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor. The Bureau’s 
weighted index number, with prices in 
1926 as 100, stands at 94.2 for m- 
ber compared with 94.4 for November, 
a decrease of one fifth of 1 per cent, 

Compared with December, 1928, with 
an index numpbe? of 96.7, a decrease of | 
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Colorado Commission Re- || 
fuses Union Request 


v 


\ State of Colorado: 

Denver, Jan. 17. 
HE industrial commission of 
Colorado has refused a demand || 
for an increase of wages submitted || 
Dec. 9 by the International Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common La- 
borers’ Union of America, Local 
No. 720. A hearing was held Jan. 
7, when representatives of the 
union and of the employers were 

heard. 

The commission cited the state- 
ment by President Hoover, follow- 
ing a conference with labor leaders 
in November, in which he said that 
the labor representatives had rec- 
ommended that no movements be- 
yond those already in negotiation 
should be initiated for increased 
wages at this time. | 

Reference was also made in com- 
mission’s findings to a statement 
issued Nov. 27 lf William Green, 
president of the American-Federa- || 
tion of Labor, which said that labor 
has learned from experience that |) 
movements for special increases in 
wages cannot be launched success- 
fully ata time when buying power 
has been reduced. 


| 


Enactment Is Urged 


Representative Cramton (Rep.), of La- 
peer, Mich., who introduced the bill, urged 
enactment, with or without amendment. 
Representative Christopherson (Rep.), 
of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., presided. 

Mr. Cramton declared that the need 
for legislation to unify contract require- 
ments is so great that he stands in favor 
of the bill in its present form, or 


amended as desired by the Comptroller | 


General. 

The bill, as introduced by Mr. Cramton 
on Nov. 22, 1929, sets up specific pro- 
vision for authority to make contracts 


|on behalf of the Government for adver- 


tising, for publication of advertising of 
specifications, for awards of contracts, 
for forms of contracts, for filing of con- 
tracts, for. copies of contracts, for pay- 
ments, for security and bonding of 
contractors, for hours of labor employed 
by contractors, for transfers of contracts, 
for preference in use of domestic mate- 
rials, for settlements and suits, and for 
repeal of existing statutes. 
Right to Reject Low Bid 

“Many officers of the Government will 

insist on recognition of the particular 


Qo 


~: 
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Number of Airplane Fatalities 
Per Mile Flown Is 


Cut in Half 


Majority of Mishaps Traced 
To Personnel and Failure 


Of Power Plants 


Increased safety of flying, as shown by 
an increase of almost 100 per cent in 
number of miles flown for each accident 
in civil aeronautics in the United States 
for the first six months of 1929, over the 
same period in the previous year, is em- 
phasized in a semiannual report on air- 
craft aecidents made public Jan. 17 by 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young. 


Accidents were divided under. the clas- 


| sification of personnel, power plant fail- 
| ures, airplane, failures, miscellaneous, and 
| undetermined or doubtful. 


The largest 
portion of the accidents, 59.04 per cent, 
was attributed to personnel. Power plant 
failures came next, with 18.08 per cent. 

A summary of the report, as issued by 
the Department of Commerce, follows ‘in 
full text: 


A total of 56,201,338 miles. was flown 


by civil aircraft in the United States | gan, and £6r ajl reporting: cities combined 


between January and June, 1929—more 
than three times as much as during the 
first six months of 1928—in air trans- 
port and miscellaneous operations. Air 


| transport operations, it was stated, in- 


cludes those in which aircraft carry pas- 
sengers, mail or express on scheduled 
service over regularly established routes, 
and miscellaneous operations 
student instruction, experimental, com- 
mercial and pleasure flying. 

In. scheduled air transport operations 
for this period, the report shows there 
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Raisers Outlined 


Industry Advised by A. C. 
Williams That Prosperity 
Will Depend on Employ- 


ment and Buying Power 


Effects of Collapse 
Of Market Analyzed 


Member of Farm Loan Board 
Discusses Facilities of Agen- 
cies for Financing Activities 
Of Livestock Producers 


By A. C. Williams 
Member of the Federal Farm Loan Board 

The livestock industry, like other lines 
of business, has been affected by the 
unparalleled speculation in the New 
York stock market, which was climaxed 
during recent months by a slump in 
security values estimated at more than 
$32,000,006;000. 

It is noteworthy, however, that, while 
there was a temporary increase in inter- 
est rates and tightening of credit in 
some sections, the livestock industry 
was not subjected to general withdrawals 
of credit and enforced liquidation, which 
have characterized other periods of 
credit stringency. Painful as the read- 
justments in the security market have 
been, they have the merit of speeding 
the restoration of order to the Nation’s 
credit structure. 

Credit Structure Impaired 

The recent credit stringency, ‘as you 
know, originated in the widespread 
speculative movement which bid up com- 
mon stock prices to fantastic heights. 
So long as the rise in stock prices con- 
tinued, there was a continuously grow- 
ing demand from speculators and invest- 
ors for credit to carry securities which, 
in the Autumn. of 1927 and the first 


by banks, but thereafter, when the Fed- 
eral - reserve system adopted a firm 
eredit policy designed to restrain the 
further expansion of loans on securities, 
was 
lenders. - Va 


in tk® closing months of 1927, when 
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Increased Business 
Forecast for Year 


Gain in Postal Receipts Is 
Said to Indicate Upward 
Trend of Trade 


Dayton, Ohio, Jan. 17.—Since the con- 
dition of the postal business is uniformly 
recognized as an unfailing barometer of 
the state of commerce and trade, the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
Frederic A. Tilton, stated that the gains 
now being made in postal receipts were 





include | 





“especially significant and- indicative that 
better business conditions throughout the 
country could be expected during the 
current year.” 

Mr. Tilton also announced that the 
Post Office Department in Washington 
had adopted a new policy with respect 
to stamped envelopes and that he was 
in Dayton to make a survey of manu- 
facturing conditions in the local plant 
of the International Envelope Corpora- 
tion, holders of the current contract for 
the production of all‘stamped envelopes 
and newspaper wrappers required for 
sale to the public in post offices. 

Mr. Tilton heads the financial bureau 
of the Department and declared, in dis- 
cussing business conditions, that the main 
features of the new plan call for the 
elimination of certain size envelopes for 
which the public demand has been com- 
paratively small; the consolidation of the 


quarter of 1928, was supplied largely | 


supplied largely by nonbanking | 


The farmer Money poleRcokeths Fed ; Gongress Janik 
eral reserve system was first inaugurated | 


| malady” are discontent, dissatisfaction, ' 


| duce a/resolution for appointment of a/| 


Ocean Mails 


England Perfects | 
New Locomotive 

ww 
Boat-shaped Boilefs Use |) 
High Pressure | 


= 
| 


| 
} 


A NEW type of locomotive for | 
express passenger servic. has | 
recently been developed by the 
London and North Eastern Rail- 
way, according to a report from 
Consul William F. Doty, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, England, made 
public by the Department of Com- 
meree Jan. 17. The design was 
adopted in tests made on 2 model 
in a wind flume, with air currents 
of speeds up to 50 miles per ‘our, 
it was stated. 

The locomotive has three boilers, 
boat shaped. at -the front, which 
function as one. It possesses the 
unusually high boiler pressure of 
450 pounds per square inch, which 
has never before been attempted 
with any’ British locomotive. 
This pressure requires steei cast- 
ings for the horsepower cylinders 
which are 12 inches in diameter. 
The outside lew pressure of loco- 
motives for British railways has 
been between 200 and 250 pounds 
per square inch. The object of 
using high pressure is fuel econ- 
omy, Mr. Doty stated. The loco- 
motive has a 26-inch stroke and is 
a 4-cylinder compound. 


| 





Hearings Suggested 
In House on Revision 


Of Prohibition Law 


Inquiry Into Enforcement in 
New York City Asked; 
Vote on Repeal of Amend- 
ment Sought in Senate 


Prohibition was again a theme 
Sito- 
vich (Dem.), of New York City, a fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons, 
with bottles of so-called poison alcohol 
en the table beside him, addressed the 
House for an hour against prohibition as 
“a contagious, infectious and communi- | 
cable disease.” 


Dr. Sirovich said “symptoms of the 


collusion, corruption and graft, legisla- 
tive insanity, and governmental poison- 
ing of the people through use of poison 
alcohol. 


2 
a 


He announced he is introducing | 
resolution for investigation of books, | 
expense accounts, and other records of 
the prohibition administrator of New | 
York City. 


Hearings Are Suggested | 


Representative Maas (Rep.), of St. | 
Paul, Minn., announced he would intro- | 


committee of House members opposed | 
to present prohibition conditions, with a | 
view to holding hearings on bills affect- | 
ing prohibition now before Congress. He 
said it is impossible to get the regular 
House Committee to give consideration 
to any bills that will modify the law! 
to meet actually existing conditions. He | 
proposed therefore that the unofficial 
committee proceed with the matter. 

His resolution, he said would invite | 
testimony by organizations opposed to 
prohibition, or desiring “intelligent modi- 
fication of the present unworkable law.” 
This, he said, would give an opportu- 
nity to bring the facts properly to light. 

Two Measures Introduced 

Dr. Sirovich introduced two measures. | 
One (H. R. 8759) would amend the na- 
s 


] 
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12 Routes 


Construction of 30 Ships to 
Cost Approximately $175,- 
000,000 Involved 


The Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, announced Jan, 17 the issuance of 
advertisements calling for bids for trans- 
porting ocean mails over 12 routes which 
have been selected in accordance with the 
1928 merchant marine act. 

The bids are to be opened in February 
and March and involve the construction 
of 30 new ships which are to cost. ap- 
proximately $175,000,000. 


Over 


With one exception, ten-year contracts 
are to be awarded by the Postmaster 


General who pointed out that the con- 
struction will call for new tonnage of 
approximately 300,000 tons. 

The technical. characteristics of the 
types of vessels desired will not be made 
public until later. A thirieenth route, 
New York to Valparaiso, Chile, was se- 
lected, but no bids will be asked on this 
one, as it is an’ extension of an existing 
route, it was explained orally. 

The contracts to be awarded are in 
addition to those on 25 existing routes, 
which were made under the same law. 

The asking for bids is the result of a 
survey which the Department made of all 
ocean-ocean mail routes emanating from 
points on the Atlantic, the Pacific, and 
the Gulf. 

The Department did not indicate when 
contracts would become effective, but 
postal officials pointed out that it would 
probably be July 1, 1930. ; Financing of 
the new tonnage called for will be pro- 
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Proposal for Bounty 
To Sugar Producers 


Rejected by Senate 


Action on Committee 
Amendments to Schedule 
In Tariff Bill Completed; 
New Vote Asked on Rates 

—E=——— 


"Y in a Fedetal bounty’ to 
| domestiy of suga’ apprpxtma- 
ting $10,600,000 ‘a year failed“in the 


Senate Jan. 17 when such an amend- 
mentito the tariff bill (H: R. 2667) by 
Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
was rejected, 54 to 22. 

The Senate then proceeded to com- 
plete committee amendmentg to the 
sugar schedule by adopting the Finance 
Committee recommendations on mo- 
lasses. On blackstrap molasses, the 
duty remains !at the House figure of 
three one-hundredths of a cent pet pound 


|of total sugars or about one-sixth of 


a cent per gallon. 
Some Rates Raised 
On edible molasses the Senate ap- 
proved a slight increase over existing 


| law, adopting a duty of three-terfths of | 


1 cent a gallon plus 33/100 of a cent for 
each per cent of sugar above 48 per cent. 
The respective figures under existing 
law, which gives an average duty of 5 
cents a gallon, are 25/100 of a cent and 
275/1,000 of a cent. The House rates are 
3 3/10 cents and 6/10 of a cent, respec- 
tively. 

At the same time, notice was given ‘by 
Senator Smoot. (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, that the 
Senate will again be asked to’ vote on the 
issue of whether duties on sugar shall be 


| increased over existing law. On Jan. 16, 


the Finance Committee recommendation 
for an increase from $1.76 to $2.20 per 
100 pounds on Cuban sugar was voted 


| down, 48 to 38. 


Higher Duty Is Sought 
“T want to serve notice now,” said Mr. 


| Smoot, “that ‘when the bill reaches the 


Senate I will offer an amendment ask- 
ing for a rate of 2% cents against the 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 2.] 


Dealers Advised Against Claims 


two patterns known as “high-back” and | 
“low-back,” with respect to plain en- | 


velopes; the adoption of a higher grade 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Building Increases 
In Minneapolis Area 


Business Trends Are Mixed in 
Ninth Reserve District 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 17.—Trends 


of business in the ninth Federal reserve | 


district were mixed during December, ac- 
poreiag to the preliminary summary of 
agricultural and business conditions pre- 
pared by the: Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis. Debits to individual ac- 
counts increased, as compared with De- 
cember, 1928, but most of the other in- 
dexes of business exhibited decreases, 
The increase in debits to individual 
accounts was largely confined to Minne- 
sota, South Dakota and northern Michi- 


was 4 per cent, as compared with Decem- | 


ber, 1928, the summary states. Postal re- 


ceipts at the larger cities, and building | 


contracts awarded, also increased. The 


|country check clearing index, freight caz 


loadings, Shipments of flour and linseed 
products, city department store sales, ana 
building permits decreased in December, 
as compared with the corresponding 


|month in 1928. 


Farm income in the district during 
December from the sale of cash crops, 
dairy products and hogs, is reported as 
7 cent smaller than in December, 


Of Curative Powers for Foods 


+ 
Canners and Grocers Urged 
To Base Advertising on 
Quality of Products 


} 


Chicago, Ill, “Jan. 17.—“The term 
‘health-giving’ is the most overworked 
and most loosely applied expression in 
advertising.” said Dr. Paul B, Dunbar, 
Assistant Chief of the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. in a talk at a recent joint ses- 
sion of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion and the National Wholesale Growers’ 
Association in convention here. 


‘Eliminate from the label of prepared 
foods anything that smacks of health 
claims and base the selling appeal on 
the good character, quality and the 
honest food value of your product,” was | 
Dr. Dunbar’s advice to manufacturers. 

“Did you ever stop to reflect,” he| 
asked, “how broad the significance of 
these words really is? ‘Health,’ nae 
the Standard Dictionary, ‘is the condition | 


| of soundness of any living organism; that 


state in which all the natural functions 
are performed freely without pain or dis- 
ease; freedom from sickness and decay.’ 
Logically, therefore, a _health-giving 
product should be capable of creating 
this condition of health, of restoring the | 
halt, the lame, and the blind, of remedy- | 


| ing every human disease from en 


to cancer.” : 


The public, he said, has been led to! 


| 
t 
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Funds for Flood 
Areas Approved 
vy 


Senate Votes Relief for 
South Atlantic States 


v 


HE Senate on Jan. 17 passed 

unanimously two measures for 
relief of flood stricken areas in 
South Atlantic States. 

A resolution (8S. J. Res. 117) by 
Senator Smith (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, was approved which 
authorizes an appropriation of 
$6,000,000 for loans to agricultur- 
ists in storm and flood stricken 
areas of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina,’ South Carolina 
and Virginia. 

An amendment by Senator Har- 
ris (Dem.), of Georgia, to raise 
the figure to $9,000,060 was de- 
feated in the faee of objection by 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestr’, and 
assistant majority leader. 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama, secured the passage of a bill 
(S. 2093) appropriating $1,660,000 
to restore roads and bridges under 
the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


In Packers’ Plea 
To Modify Decree 


| Justice Department Answers 
_ Request for Right to Op- 
| erate Markets; Full Court 
| Determination Asked 


Mr. Nye Introduces 
Resolution in Senate 


Attorney General Would Be 
| Called on for Information 

Whether 1920 Agreement 
Has Been Obeye 


A formal answer to the petitions of 
Swift & Company and Armour & Com- 
pany, and their allied interests, for modi- 
fication of the packers’ consent decree 
| was filed by the Department of Justice 
Jan. 17. The effect of the answer, ac- 
cording to a statement of the Depart- 
ment, is to require the petitioners to es- 
tablish their claims in all particulars. 
The answer, filed in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, states that 
the petitions should be dismissed because 
, they do not present ultimate facts which 
| can be answered so as to present issues 
proper for the court’s determination. It 
further alleges that the petitions do not 
state facts. sufficient to entitle the peti- 
tioners to any relief. 
The court has not yet set the date for 
hearing on the petitions and answer 
thereto, 
In the Senate on Jan. 17, Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, introduced a 
resolution (S. Res. 200) calling upon the 
Attorney General to submit all informa- 
tion in his possession as to whether or 
| ndt the consent decree has been disobeyed 
and what investigation he is making of 
the truth of the facts alleged in petitions 
| for modification. The resolution names ~ 
| specifically Armour & Company and ~ 
Swift & Company. * a 

rages asked immediate. consid 
+Bincen (Reps oF Iinclt wh 
| plained that he had blocked the pro: I 
| because tof advice that Mr. Mitchell al- 
| ready had filed an answer to modification 
petitions. After further discussion the 
resolution of Mr. Nye was referred to 


the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 


Dismissal Asked 


| The Department of Justice further de- 

| clared in its statement of Jan, 17 that its 

| attitude toward the applications for mod- 
ification of the decree, due to the “grave 
importance” of the questions “Aas affect- 
ing public interest,” would be determined 
at the conclusion of the hearings upon 
the evidence presented to the court. 

The injunctive decree against the 
packers, issued with their consent in 
1920, at present prevents them from 
engaging in any business of handling 
any food products except meat and meat 
products and from establishing retail 
meat markets for disposal of their goods, | 
| It also prohibits them from owning stock © 
or other interests in public stockyards, 
public ‘markets, companies or stockyard 
railroads. The validity.of the decree, 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


Auto Deaths in 1929” 
Increased 1] Per Cent © 


| Mortality Rate in December 
Was Below 1928 Level 


The death rate from automobile acci- 
dents in 1929 increased 11 per cent over 
1928, according to information made 
available by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, Jan. 17. These 
figures are from 78 of the leading cities, 
having a total population of almost 33,- 
000,000, it was stated. 

| The highest number of deaths occurred 
in the four weeks ended Nov. 2, which 

| was the largest numbér reported since ~ 

| the figures have been kept, it was shown, _ 

| December showed a marked decline from ~ 


| the preceding four weeks and was con- i 


| siderably below the number for the eor- 1 
| responding period of 1928. Four cities ” 
reported no deaths from automobile acei- 

| dents in the last four weeks of 1929, these 
| being Duluth, Lynn, New Bedford, and~ © 
| Waterbury. 


The total deaths from this cause for 


the 78 cities during 1929 were 8,403 as ~ 
against 7,516 the year before, it was — 
pointed out, the 1°29 rate being 25.5 
per 100,000 population compared to 22.9 
for 1928, or an increase of 11 per cent. — 

Camden had the highest death rate ~ 
from automobile accidents durin 
70.4 per 100,000 population, and this was © 
the second consecutive year that this ~ 
city led in the death rate, having had a 
rate of 57.2 in 1928. The rate in Cam- 
den, however, from accidents occurrin: 
only within the city limits was only 29.6, 
which was below that of several cities, 
it was explained. Youngstown, with a © 
rate of 45.5, was next to Camden, with, Fr 
Salt Lake City third. New York City, 7 
with 1,315. deaths, was far down the li 
with a rate of 22.1, and Chicago 
24.7 per 100,000. * 

Kansas City, Kans., had the lowest 
from this cause, there haying been 
seven deaths in that city, 
ing 5.9 per 100,000, vhile Pall 
next with a rate of 13.4 per 1 0 
ulation, Aaa 
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Desirability of the enactment of legis- 
lation to simplify and codify the trade 
' mark laws of the United States, 23 Pro- 
eee So ee a ae | 
¢ tative Ves P.), n 
 derson, Ind., was discu at a hearing! 
_ held Jan. 17 before the House Committee | 
on Patents, of which Mr. Vestal is chair. 


 —— hearings on similar bills have | 
been held during previous sessions of | 

Ss and in the 70th Congress 8 bill | 
(H. R. 183109) which was virtually iden- | 
tical with the present mensure, passed | 
the House, was favorably reported y the 
Senate Committee on Patents, but failed | 

we in the Senate because of the | 


‘1 


- 


: Two Witnesses Heard 
The hearing on the present bill proba- 
bly will be concluded at the session 44". | 
18, Mr. Vestal said. 
Two witnesses appeared Jan. 17, ne) 
in favor of the proposed legislation and 
the other opposed to it. Edward 8. > 
ers, of Chicago, Ill, chairman of the 
trade mark committee of the American 
Bar Association, was the proponent, and 
Robert Watson, of Washington, D. ©» 4: 
patent attorney, the opponent. h 
Mr. Vestal explained that inasmuch) 
as the bill was unanimously passed by 
the House and favorably reported by| 
the Senate Committee on Patents in * 
10th Congress, this hearing was ©! 
more to give an opportunity to opponents 
to present testimony. f 
Mr. Rogers traced the history of ¢!- 
forts to codify the trade mark aT 
which finally resulted in the present bill. 
Needed to Protect Trade 
He said that simplification of trade 
mark procedure, which would, result = 
more prompt registration ‘of ace 
marks, was needed to protect our for- 
eign trade. igh th 
While there is some opposition to te 
bill by “die hards,” Mr. Rogers said, 
the legal profession laregly is in favor 
of it. : 
Mr. Vestal asked the witness if he! 
approved of the increase of the trade 
mark registration fee from $10 to = 
as provided in the bill. Mr. Rogers 52! 
the did, because it would give more) 
money to the Patent Office, which badly 
necded more funds. f 
Representative Sirovich (Dem.); ? 
New York City, asked the witness ! 
foreigners ever “cashed im” on adver- 
tising of American products by res's- 
tering American trade marks if their 
own countries. Mr. Rogers said that | 
often happens. 
Time Element Important : 
He said that under the proposed bill 
Americans would be able to register 
trade marks more promptly im this coun- 
try and consequently could obtain res!s- | 
tration in a foreign country more quickly. 
r. Rogers explained that registrations | 
of trade marks in this coumtry depe 
on associations of the mark with the 
merchandise, while in foreign countries 
the time of registration governed. In 
other words, he said, the first man to 





file an application was granted the re8's- 
tration. a 

Mr. Vestal asked the witness to 8!ve 
his opinion as to the amendment the) 
Senate had placed in the tariff bill (H. 
R. 2667) which would prohibit the 1™-| 
portation of foreign goods bearing trade 
marks owned by Americans. 

Present Law Favored : 

Mr. Rogers said he thought it “utterly 
vicious.” He favored the present law 
which permits importation if the written | 
consent of the trade mark owner 15 -| 
tained. 

In opposing the bill Mr. Watson Te-| 
ferred to previous testimony at hear-| 
ings on H. R. 6248 and S. 4811 in the 
69th Congress. He said: ““We can get) 
along perfectly well without registra- 
tion.” Registration does not protect the | 
trade mark owner, he asserted, as the| 
owner already is protected by his right | 
of usage. 

He said that at present different firms | 
may use the same trade marks in differ- | 
ent sections of the country if their goods 
do not come in competition. Under the | 

roposed bill, he contended, unnecessary | 
itigation would be created, because DY 
one firm could register the same mark, 
although their goods did not conflict. 

SS 


New Soldiers Homes | 
Are Recommended 


The: 


ae eee eS 


Congress of the 
United | 


States 


Proceedings of tesla 17, 1930 
The Senate 


‘THE SENATE met at 11 a. m. 
quorum call followed. - 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, | 
Finance Committee rman, , gave | 
notice that, when the tariff bill reaches | 
the Senate, he will offer an- amend- 
ment asking for a rate of 2.5 cents 
a pound against world and 2 cents 
for Cuban sugar. (Detailed discussion 
on page 1). 

Numerous bills and petitions were | 
sent to the desk. 

Senator Smith (Dem,), of South 
Carolina, secured the passa; of a | 
resolution for the relief of South At- 
lantic States. (Details on page 1). 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, | 
secured the passage of a bill for the | 
relief of Alabama. (Details on page 1). | 

Senator Broussard (Dem.), of 
Louisiana, submitted an amendment | 
to the tariff bill to restrict free entry 
of Philippine sugar to 600,000 tons 
annually. 

A resolution calling upon the At- | 
torney General for information rela- 
tive to the-packers consent decree was | 
introduced by Senator Nye (Rep.), of 
‘North Dakota. (Details on page 1). ~ | 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 


A * necticut, 


| Carolina, spoke concerning 
| Henderson 
| .at Shereveport, La. 


spoke against the Howell 
amendment for a bounty to sugar pro- 
ducers. 

Aa 


GENATOR HOWELL (Rep.), of Ne- 

braska, the adoption of his 
amendment. e amendment was re- 
jected by a vote of 54 to 22. 

Senator Blease (Dem.); of South 
the W. K. 
radio station (KWKH), 
(Detailed discus. 
sion on page 14). 

Amendments were introduced to the 
paragraph on molasses and sugar 
syrups by Senators Steck (Dem.), of 
Iowa, Howell, and Broussard (Dem.), 
of Louisiana. 

Report was received from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

Nominations were received in a mes- 

from the President. 


sa 
The Senate rejected the Steck amend- 
, ments, which had been changed to in- 


corporate the Howeli proposal, by a 
vote of 50 to 22, aaa rejected the 
Broussard amendment without a rec- 
ord vote. 

The Senate recessed at 4:40 p. m. 
until 11 a. m. Jan. 18. 


The House of Representatives 


HE HOUSE met at noon, Jan. 17. + the prohibition commissioner’s office 


| 


Following the chaplain’s prayer, 
the journal of the preceding day was | 
read. ' 

Representative Leavitt (Rep.), 
Great Falls, Mont., was granted leave 
to print in the Congressional Record 
an address just made at the annual 
meeting of the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation, at Philadelphia. 

Representative Johnson (Dem.), of 
Corsicana, Tex., was given leave to 
print in the Congressional Record part 
of an address made before the Balti- 
more County Bar Association. 

Four measures reported by the 
Committee on Rules were formally 
called to the attention of the House 
by its chairman, Representative Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y. It is his 
purpose to bring up for consideration 
in the House, in the order named, on 
Jan. 21, and then on Jan. 23, he said | 
the following: 1.—H. R. 5615, to in- 
crease appropriation authorizations | 
for Federal aid to the States for high- 
way construction from. $75,000,000 to 
$125,000,000 for the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1931, 1932 and 1933; 2.— 
S. J. Res. 7, to authorize a joint con- 
gressional committee to investigate | 
pay and allowances of the Army, Navy | 
and other similar services; 3.—H. R. | 
6153, to create a national commis- | 
sion to study conservation of the pub- | 
lic domain; 4—H. R. 114, to author- | 
ize the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce to-investigate control of rail- 
roads by holding companies, imvest- | 
ment trusts and so on. 

A 

FREPRESENTATIVE KIESS (Rep.), 

of Williamsport, Pa., chairman of 
the Committee on Insular Affairs, 
asked unanimous consent, but on ob- 
jection withdrew his request, for im- 
mediate consideration of Senate joint 
resolution 118, to authorize $3,000,- 
000 appropriation to aid the people | 
of Porto Rico. That resolution was 
passed by the Senate late in the after- | 
noon of Jan. 16. 

The House then resolved itself into | 
a Committee of the Whole to con- | 
sider the Treasury-Post Office appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 8531). Representa- 
tive Wood (Rep.), of Lafayete, Ind., 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in charge of the bill, announced | 
that, after an hour’s speech by Rep- 
resentative Sirovich (Dem.), of New 
York City, he; Mr. Wood, would close 
debate on the bill. 

Representative Sirovich spoke on | 
prohibition as a disease affecting the 
American poopie. He introduced a 
resolution (H. Res. 126) to investigate 


Livestock Treaty 


of | 





Is Placed in Effect 


Ratifications of Accord With | 
Mexico Exchanged 


Ratifications of a convention between | 
the United States and Mexico to safe- 
guard more effectually the livestock 
interests of the two countries were ex-| 


| Brattleboro, Vt., 


| life-saving equipment. 


| tative Arentz (Rep.), 


in New York City, which he referred 
to in his speech. (Discussion of Dr. 


(Rep.), of 
sked and received 
consent, by the adoption of H. Res. 
123, for the Immigration Conimittee to 
hold shearings for the next 30 days, 


| Sirovich’s speech on page 1). 


Representative Gibson 


| during House sessions, on the extension 


of the immigration quota system to 
Mexico, Canada, and other Western 
Hemisphere countries, and other immi- 
gration proposals, beginning the week 
of Jan. 20. 
A 
EPRESENTATIVE WOOD read the 
printed report of the Appropria- 
tions subcommittee which accompanied 
the bill. 
Representative McLaughlin (Rep.), 
of Muskegon, Mich., said he believed 
more money should be provided for the 


| Coast Guard for improvement of its 


Mr. Wood said 
he thought the bill provided those 
funds. Representative Schafer (Rep.), 
of Milwaukee, Wis., agreed with Mr. 
McLaughlin. 

“I am tired of all this maudlin sym- 
pathy,” said Mr. McLaughlin, “over 
men who themselves would kill if they. 
had a chance, but who are shot down 
while violating the law.” 

Mr. Wood said the Coast Guard had 
saved more lives in 1929 than ever 


Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), 
of New York City, gained consent to 
let the section of the bill relating to 
the Bureau of Prohibition go over until 


Jan. 18. 

REPRESENTATIVE BLACK 
_(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., asked 

uanimous consent that the provisions 

affecting the Coast Guard be allowed 

to go over until Jan. 18, so that they 


| before, 


A 


| could be considered immediately after 
| the Prohibition Bureau section. 


Ob- 
jection was made, and the request 
denied, 

An amendment offered by Represen- 
a of Simpson, 
Nev., which would have restored the 


| assay offices at Boise, Idaho, Carson 


City, Nev., and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
was voted down. 

The Committee of the Whole arose 
at 5 p. m., having reached no action 


| on the Treasury-Post Office appropria- 
| tions bill (H. 14. 8531) of which 65 


pages have now been covered. 

The House adjourned at 5:02 p. m. 
to Jan. 18 at noon, upon motion of 
Representative Wood (Rep.), of La- 
fayette, Ind. 


|'House Committee Hears 


' Florida Election Case 


The House Committee on Elections No. 
, at a meeting Jan. 17, began the hear- 
ing of arguments in the election con- 


| test brought by William C. Lawson, Re- | 


publican, of Florida, against Represen- 
tative Ruth Bryan Owen (Dem.), of 
Miami, Fla. ® 

Noah C. Bainum, of St, Petersburg, 


_ THE UNITED STATE 


Departs: ik 
Kor Authority to 
Reject Low Bids 


Amendments t'o Uniform. 
Contract Bill Proposed by. 
Comptroller General: Op- 
posed at Hearing!) 


| 


| 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
}eontract where a special service is re- 
| quired,” Mr. Cramton stated. 
| He pointed out instances in which de- 
partments thought advisable the accept- 
‘ance of a bid other than the lowest, even 
‘though the lowest technically met the 
announced requirements. Considerations 
of extra service rendered or extra quality 
in the article purchased often lead to 
, Setting aside the lowest bid in favor of a} 
higher one, he stated. 
The report of the Gerieral Accounting | 
Office asking amendment, also asked for 
striking out the ninth section, which pro- 
vides that, where there is a provision in 
a contract for liquidated damages for 
delay. the head of the Department con- 
cerned may remit the whole or any part 
of such damages as in his opinion may 
. be just and equitable, it was explained 
by Mr. Christopherson. 


Mr. Cramton Urges Passage 


“The matter is. of such great impor-| 
tance that I would have it become a Jaw, 
either with section 7 or 9 As desired by 
the Comptroller General, or as desired by | 
the Interdepartmental Board on Con- 
— and Adjustments,” Mr. Cramton 
said, 

Representative Hogg (Rep.), of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., favored the proposed 
amendment. 

“The way section 7 works out, from! 
my Own expenses with the Comp- 
troller General’s office,” he said, “is that 
the people in public life who question the 
awards get an impartial tribune. It is 
not right to take away their right to this 
impartial tribune.” 

The Comptroller General decides on a 
contract when there is a question of de-| 
cision “on a basis of merits,” he said. 


Form of Amendment 


Mr. Cramton, called attention to the 
form of the proposed- amendment, which 
would strike out section 7 and insert pro- 
visions for award of bids to the respon- 
sible bidder whose award complies with 
the contract, and would carry out the 
Comptroller’s policy of accepting the 
lowest bid. ; 

Maj. J. K. Wagner, assistant general 
| counsel for the National Surety Under- 
writers Association, pointed out a typo- 
| graphical error in the bill, concerning | 
|}a repeal of an existing law, and ex-| 
| pressed approval. 
| Frank A. MHunnewell, constructor, 
| Coast Guard, suggested that ample time 
| given in preliminary announcement of 
specifications would solve the question 
of.securing products wanted by depart- 
ments. He urged the printing of com- 
plete requirements in advertisements. 


Personal Service Contracts 

M. J. McAuliffe, of the Civil. Service 
Commission, called attention to the pres- 
ent situation whereby contracts for per- 
sonal service do not come within provi- 
sions of the bill, as. proposed by Mr. 
Cramton. He asked, for inclusion of a 
proviso that personal service contracts 
must be made through the Civil Service 
Commission, as provided now in other 
statutes. 

Mr. Cramton objected, declaring such 
a provision might be construed to include 
contracts let by contractors with the 
Government to third parties for personal 
services, It is best not to encumber the 














bill, he said. 


Measure Endorsed 


John W. Wallace, executive secretary 
of the National Engineering Council, and 
| Norman Damon, Secretary of the Na- 
| tional Automotive Chamber of Commerce, 
| ozs the bill. 

Capt. William P. Montgomery, Judge 
| Advocate General’s Office, United States 
| Army, endorsed the bill and spoke 
| against the proposed amendment on be- 

half of the Secretary of War. 

“The Secretary of War desires the 
| power to accept the most advantageous 
bid,” he stated. 

John J. Madigan, chief clerk, Geologi- 
cal Survey, favored the bill and cited in- 
stances where it was found necessary to 
reject the lowest bid in favor of a con- 
tractor who would produce a superior 
article. 
—————___—————————LLLL Gy 
Fla.,’ counsel for Mr. Lawson, said Mrs. 
Owen, through her marriage in 1910 to 
| Reginald A. Owen, a British army offi- 
cer, lost her citizenship and that she had 
not lived in the United States the re- 
quired seven years after her husband’s 
death. Mrs, Owen’s argument will be 
presented later. 
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| group $20,800, he stated. His appear- 


‘been to secure a 5 per cent reduction in 


Prospects for Agriculture 


Questioning of Agents of Importers Completed; Three 
Testify as to Activities on Tariff Rates 


Completing its questioning Jan. 17 of 
representatives of importers appearing 
in Washington in connection with the 
pending tariff bill (H. R. 2667), the Sen- 
ate ju ery subcommittee investigatin 
lobbying will turn its attention to activi- 
ties of the American Tariff League upon 
reconyening Jan. 21, Chairman Caraway 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, announced follow- 
ing the hearing... : 

W. W. Barbour, president, and Arthur 
L. Faubel, secretary of the league, wil! 
be called before the subcommittee. 

Three witnesses were questioned by 
the subcommittee Jan. 17. as follows: 
Harry S. Radcliffe, who presented briefs 
before congressional committees as a 
representative of importers of velvets 
of the National Council of American Im- 
porters «nd Traders, Inc.; Philip Le 
Boutillier, president Best & Co., of New 
York, chairman of the publicity commit- 
tee of the National Council of American 
Importers and Traders, Inc., and_presi- 


| dent of the National Retail Dry Goods 


Association, and Harold R. Young, Wash- 
ington representative of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. 


Textile Importers 
Said to Have Spent $16,800 


Expenditure of $16,800 to date by a 
group of 32 textile importers in connec- 


| tion with the tariff was testified to by 


Mr. Radcliffe, who said that he had rep- 
resented the group in three appearances 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and in three before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. He said that $11,000 
had been paid to a counsel for prepara- 
tion of briefs and that $4,000 was yet 
due him. This additional $4,000 would 
make the total tariff expenditure by the 


ances before committees of Congress had 
existing tariff rates in the cotton, silk 


and rayon schedules, he testified. 
In addition to his work as chairman of 





To Be Described by Radio 


Alexander Legge, chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board; Arthur M Hyde, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and specialists 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
will give a special one-hour discussion of 
the agricultural outleok for 1930 in a co- 
operative program of the Department of 
Agriculture and the National Broadcast- 
ing Company and associated stations on 
Jan. 27, the Department announced 
Jan. 17. The Department’s announce- 
ment in full text follows: 

The annual agricultural outlook re- | 
ports of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics analyze the prospective sup- 
ply of and ie for farm \products. 
They are issued in order to help farmers 
plan production in accord with demand— 
the first step in the national farm mar- 
keting program. 

N. A. Olsen, Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, will preside over 
the broadcast of the outlook report. 
Members of the Bureau will state in brief 
summary the salient points of the world 
situation with respect to farm commodi- 
ties, and will outline the outlook for cash 
and feed crops, livestock, and fruits and 
vegetables, 





Foreign Trade Gains 
At Port of New York’ 


Shipping Board Reports 12 Per 
Cent Increase 


Foreign trade through the port of 
New York was 12 per cent greaier for 
the fiscal year ended Tune 30, 1929, than 
for the previous corresponding riod, 
according to data issue by the United 
States Shipping Board, Jan. 17. 

Exports for this perio!’ amounted to 
11,134,710 long tons as ‘compared to 10,- 
697,430 long tons in the previous periou, 
an increase of over 4 ver cent, it was | 
stated. The statement foilow: in full | 
text: | 

According to the latest available data 
issued“ by the Research Brreau of the! 
United States Shipping Board, the for- 
eign trade through the port of New 
York for the year ended June 30, 1929, | 
was 12 per cent greater than for the | 
previous corresponding period. Exports | 
for this period amounted to 11,134,710 | 
long tons as compared with 10,697,430 
long tons in the previous period, an in- | 
er-ase of 4 per cent. Imports amounted | 
to 16,754,031 long tons as compared with 
14,205,787 long tons in the period ended | 
June 30, 1928, an increase of 17.9'per 
cent for the 12 months. | 

An example of the wide use of the’ 


| port said that this statement had been | 


i from which it is made, is not suitable 


_ Autuorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHEeD WirHouT COMMENT 


_|Officers of Tariff League to Be Called | 
In Lobby Inquiry by Senate Commitiee’ 


the publicity committee of the National, 
Council of American Importers and Trad- 
ers, Inc., Mr. Le Boutillier said that he 
had appeared before the Senate Finance 
Committee on behalf of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, of which he 
is a director .nd chairman of the tariff 
committee, 

The National Re‘ail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation maintains a permanent office in 
Washington, Mr. Le Boutillier said, testi- 
fying to a budget of $16,000 for-this of- 
fice for the year ending in February, 
1930. He testified also to an expenditure 
by the association of $3.792 in connection 
with the pending tariff bill, aside from 
the expenses of this office, which, he said, 
is maintained to keep in touch with leg- 
islative and departmenial activity in 
Washington. 


Questionnaires Sent 
To 1,000 Economists 


Questionnaires were sent out by the 
publicity bureau employed by the Na- 
tional Council of American Importers 
and Traders, Inc., to 1,000 economists 
asking for an expression of opinion on 
the pending tariff bill, Mr. Le Boutillier 
stated, 

Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
questioned concerning activities of the 
publicity bureau on the basis of a written 
report by the bureau to the national 
council. He brought out that the report 
said the bureau “had sent a representa- 
tive to meet Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. It was planned to 
get a statement from Dr. Butler, to be 
sent out as a Carnegie Endowment re- 
lease, on the tariff situation.” The re- 


sent out. 4 

The Senator read another statement 
from the report that the bureau had 
ready for release “a very important 
statement from,Senator Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, which declares that a new 
tariff bill will be written on «he floor 
of the Senate.” 

Mr. Young, testifying next, told the 
subcommittee that he had helped secure 
information to be used in briefs for prés- 
entation to Congress. He has been in 
the employ of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association since 1919 and re- 


ceives a salary of $11,000, he testified. 
f 


Rayon Said to Be Unsuited 
As Paper Making Material 


Rayon, unlike- cotton or wood fibers 


for a paper-making material, it is re- 


vealed by laboratory tests conducted re- | 
cently at the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce. The tests 
show that this material is not only val- 
ueless in paper-making stock but may 
actually be detrimental to the quality of 
the paper. 

It was stated that the,rayon used in 
the tests was submitted to the same man- 
ufacturing, processes as rags aré in the 
production of high-grade papers, Since 
rayon has become establishéd as a lead- 
ing raw material in the textile industry, 
however, increasing amounts are being 
found in the rag stock supplied for paper 
making, Bureau officials pointed out. 

The results of the tests show that ow- 
ing to loss of strength when wetted, the 
rayon filaments tended to break into 
short lengths during the pulping opera- 
tions without the fibrillation and fraying 
necessary for good felting in the forma- 
tion of the sheet. As a consequence the 
sheets from rayon lacked the strength to 
withstand the handling required in the 
subsequent pressing and drying opera- 
tions, and the pliability character of rag | 
papers. 





Mr. Fletcher Appointed 


To Conciliation Commission | 


| 
Henry P. Fletcher, of Philadelphia, Pa., | 
has been appointed as the American na- | 
tional commissioner on the commission | 
set up by the convention of conciliation | 
between the United States and Italy, the | 
State Department announced Jan. 17. | 
Mr. Fletcher succeeds George L. Mack- 
intosh, of Indiana, it was stated. 
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Enrollments Rise - 


$ 
y 


For Commercial * 


Study in Schools 


Increase of 72 Per Cent in 

'/Number of Pupils Is Ré& 
corded in Period of Six 
Years 


Enrollments. in commercial subjects in 
the public high schools in the United 
States between 1922 and 1928 increased 
72 per cent, the specialist in commercial 
education, J..O. Malott, stated orally 
Jan. 17 at the United States Office of 


| Education. 


There were 1,008,629 students pursu- 
ing such subjects in 1922 compared with 
1,767,661 in 1928. Mr. Malott said that 
the commercial subjects upon which sta- 
tistics were assembled included the 
following: Typewriting, bookkeeping, 
shorthand, commercial arjthmetic, eco- 
nomics, commercial geography, elemgn- 
tary business.training, commercial law, 
office practice, business English, sales- 
manship, commercial art, machine calcu- 
lation, advertising, business organization 
and management, accounting, banking, 
penmanship, spelling, and industrial 


history. 
Girls Outnumber Boys 

Girls outnumber the boys in these 
courses, Mr. Malott’s study reveals. In 
1928 there were 1,155,613 girls taking 
these courses in the public high schools 
compared with 612,038 boys. More than 
700,000 girls take four subjects: Type- 
writing, bookkeeping, shorthand, and 
commercial arithmetic. Slightly more 
than 375.000 boys take these same sub- 
jects. Mr. Malott’s study, however, re- 
veals a larger number of girls taking 
every subject than boys. 

The highest increase in any one sub- 
ject during the six-year period was in 
commercial arithmetic, which rose from 
a total for both sexes of 31,688 in 1922 
to 201,289 in 1928, Mr. Malott pointed 


out. 
Office Practice Ranks Second 
Office practiee ranked second in en- 
rollment increase, rising ftom 7,721 


* 


students to 40,848, or 430 per cent, thea 


study disclosed. Commercial law in- 
creased 289 per cent and in 1928 com- 
manded a student body of 76,434. Popu- 
larity in commercial geography was ex- 
pressed in a 283 per cent increase, the 
latest figures showing an enrollment of 
140,246, 

During the six-year period, salesman- 
ship gained 77 per cent, rising from 5,646 
students to 9.972. Mr. Malott pointed 
out the notable increase .in business 
organization and management. In 1922 
the public high schools enrolled 606 
students in this subject; in 1928. there 
were 1,212, or an increase of exactly 100 
per cent. 

Data on advertising, banking, and ac- 
counting in public high sclfools were not 
available when the study was compiled, 
but Mr. Malott.explained that such sub- 
jects occur rarely in the schools and there 
seems to be no great demand for them 
since they are i~ advance of the needs 
of the high school student pursuing the 
commercial field of education. 


Appropriation Advocated 
For College in Oklahoma 


The House Committee on Agriculture 
heard testimony Jan. 17 advocating a bill’ 
(H. R. 8362) for the development and 
maintenance of the Panhandle Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, at Good- 
well, Okla. 

The bill would-authorize appropriation 
of $253,100,to be expended under the 
supervision of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1930, at the institution, $150,000 of 
which sum would be in the form of a 
permanent investment in buildings and 
equipment. The remainder would be for 
current salaries and maintenance. 

Those who testified in behalf of the 
bill were: Representative Garber (Rep.), 
of Enid, Okla,; James A. Nance, speaker 
of the Oklahoma House of Representa- 
tives; A. W, Fanning, president of the 
Panhandle Agricultural and. Mechanical 
College; Senator Thomas (Dem.), of 
Medicine City, Okla.; Representative Mc- 
Clintic (Dem.), of Snyder, Okla., and 
Frank A. Sewell, president of the First 
National Bank of Texahoma, Okla. 
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| changed Jan. 17 by the Acting Secretary | 
|of State, Joseph P. Cotton, and the Mex- 
|jean Ambassador at Washington, accord- 


port of New York as a transshipment | 


I c A ) Joun E. Rice 
point comes to light in the cargo list of | 
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Consolidation of Building Bills Publigher 


| respective States, told the Committee 


| jnstead of in their own States, if, the 


FG 


Is Advocated | 
The president of the board of man- | 
agers of the National Home for Dis- | 
led Volunteer Soldiers, Gen. George H. 
Wood, testifying Jan. 17 before the| 
House Committee on Military Affairs, | 
said that he would favor combining all | 
the bills relative to construction of | 
homes for disabled soldiers int. one 
bill, and passage of the measure by ©0D- | 
gress. vs 
Representative Greei (Dem), “2 
Starke, Fla., and Representative Collins 
(Dem.), of Meridian, Miss., each 
whom spoke on behalf of the bills for 
the provision of a home in each of their | 


that ‘hey were agreeable to change “heir 
bills to read in “a southeastern State 


' Committee considered that more 4¢V-5- 


e. 
General Wood explained that a need 
' at present is beginning to be felt in each 
' case for a home, and that he believea 
| that within the coming y crs this need | 
would be doubled and tripled. ; 
= ouse Committee on Expenditures 
2 the Executive Departments Jan. 
Fa, three witnesses who testified on 
a bill (H. R. 6141) asking authorization 
; i the President to consolidate and ©°0r- 
ve governmental activities affecting 
veterans. 
who testified were John Hart- 
of Atlantic City, president of the 
y amd Navy Union; Col. Rice WwW 
publisher of the National Tribune, 


‘g servic per published in Washington, 
“tnd Col Earl 
! oO 


2 
im 
, 


bie 
" 


D, Chureh, Commission'r 


ns. 
| The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
Frank T. Hines, appeared before 
‘House Veterans Committee, speaking 
the Rankin bill (H. R. 7825), which 
ki amend the World War Veterans 
relative to the presumptive clause. 


* 





| ing to a statement made public by the 


| ports authorized for the importation of 
| animals, of an adequate livestock san- 


f | products, forage, and other commodities 


| stations for the detention and observg- 


State Department. The convention was 
signed in Washington on Mar. 16, 1928, | 
it was stated. 

It inc'udes provisions designed to pre- 
vent the introduction of infectious ard 
contagious diseases. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

The treaty provides for the main- 
tenance at designated border and sea- 


itary and veterinary police service for 
the inspection of animals, animal ‘by- 


that may be carriers of infectious and 
contagious diseases, with quarantine 


tion of animals, and prescribes the ado 
tion of measures by the two countries 
to prevent infection and contagion among 
livestock. 





Flood Stage Expected 
In Arkansas Counties 


Danger from floods is expected to ma- 


7\ terialize at Georgetown and De Valls’ 


Bluff in Arkansas early next week, ac- 
cording to a telegram from the president 
of the Mississippi River Commission, 
Brig. Gen. William H. Jackson, made 
public Jan. 17 by the War Department. 
Gen. Jackson’s telegram to the Chief of 
Engineers follows in full text: 

With reference to flood conditions in 
Woodruff, Prairie and Monroe Counties, 
Arkansas, one engineer was dispatched 
to districts yesterday; two more sent to- 
day; others will follow as needed, 
Twenty-five thousand sacks and supplies 
zo out tonight. Snagboat “Rees” stand- 
img at De Valls’ Bluff for use. Rains 
have ceased in territory. Danger stage 
is predicted for Georgetown and De Valls’ 
Bluff early next week, 


Spanish Trade Generally Satisfactory 
During Year With Slackness at Close 


Reforms in National Budget 
For Public 


By Charles A. Livengood 


Commercial Attache, Department of Commerce at Madrid 


(Ry Radio t&the Department of Commerce) 

Except for some slackness in Novem- 
ber and December, Spanish commerce 
was generally satisfactorily active dur- 
ing 1929. 

Continued progress, was made in con- 
struction and public works and labor 
was well employed. The financial market 
was easy and funds for investment were 
abundant. Substantial progress was 
made in the simplification of the na- 
tional budget. The stock market con- 
tinued the bullish tendencies evident dur- 
ing 1928. Mineral production was large, 
although probably below the high level 
of 1928 and agricultural crops were 
favorable, Living costs were steady with 
the price index in October at 173, only 
one point above that of January. 

The simplification of the national 
budget was one of the most constructive 
factors during the year. The national 
budget for 1930, with the important in- 
corporation of the extraordinary in the 
ordinary budget, calls for revenues of 
3,669,700,000 pesetas and expenditures 
of 3,637,700,000 pesetas. Under ordi- 
nary expenditures there is an anticipated 
outlay of 244,100,000 pesetas for serv- 
ices and works formerly covered by the 
separate extraordinary budget and a fur- 
ther appropriation of 127,900,000 pe- 
setas from last year’s surplus. As a 
result of these provisions there will be 


Prevent Setback in Program 
Construction 


| The weakness of peseta exchange was 
| the principal disturbing feature affect- 
ing business during 1929. The downward 
trend continued throughout the year, the 
dollar rate dropping from 6.12 to 7.50, 


a shrinkage of 18 per cent in exchange 
value. By Jan. 8 of this year the rate 
had fallen to 7.99, the lowest since 1924, 
with sharp fluctuations and a high state 
of nervousness prevailing. 

Despite this adverse factor, however, 
imports have been active throughout the 
past year. The demand in the Span- 
ish market for automobiles furnishes an 
important example of this condition: | 
Registrations through October show a 
substantial increase over the eorrespond- 
| ing period of 1928 and although a slump 
was experienced during the last two 
months, total registrations for the year 
of four-wheeled vehicles will probably be 
around 33,600, which is 11.7 per cent 
above the registrations of 1928. 

The gain is attributable to the in- 
erease in the takings of trucks and mo- 
tor buses which are 50 per cent over the 
preceding period. The imports of 8- 
senger cars show a slight decrease, Dur- 
of American passenger cars were 60 per 
cent and trucks and buses were 82 per 
cent of total registrations. 

(The foregoing report was compiled in 
conjunction with Consul General Stew- 








| which had been shipped from New Zea- 


the Grace Line motor ship “Santa Maria” | 
which sailed from New York Nov. 21,| 
for Peru and Chilean ports. The “Santa | 
Maria” carried 40 tons of fresh meat 


land to Callao, Peru, via London ahd New 
York on account of the superior .efrig- 
eration facilities and frequent service 
which could not be found in any direct 
sailings. 


Closing of Theaters | 
On Sunday Proposed 





Measure Would Bar Showing of 
Films on Sabbath 


Sunday exhibition of motion’ pictures, | 
or Sunday plays in the United States, 
transported in interstate . commerce, 
would be prevented unde« a bill (H. R. 
8767) introduced in the House Jan. 17 by 
Representative Lankford (Dem.), of 
Douglas, Ga. 

Violators would be! liable to fines’ of 
not less than $1,000, or snpetonnenyes at 
hard labor for not more than one y-ar, 
or both. 

The bill would make it unlawful for 
any person to mail, express, or send by 
a common carrier to any Stat« or Ter- 
itory, or the District of Columbia, an 
film for publie exhibition between mid- 
night Saturday and midnight Sunday. 
The bill also would make it unlawful to 
ship in from abroad any, film to be so 
used, for anyone to receive such film 
from any part of the United States or 
abroad. 

Theatrical troupes would be pr.vented 
from traveling in interstate commerce 
for thé purpose of exhibiting on* Sun- 
days, cat it would be unlawful fur any 


no setback in the program for public} art, Barcelona, and Consul Doolittle, Bil-| member of the cast of such shows ‘to 


works and construction. 
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4 Explain Tests to 
End Interference 


Progress Claimed in Use of 
Synchronization and Mod- 
ified Antennae to Relieve 
Ether Congestion 


Scientific progress being made by radio 
engineers to relieve congestion in the 
broadcast baiid, where more than 600 sta- 

ons are operating on only 90 channels, 
was outlined and discussed at a meeting 
Jan. 17 of leading engineers with the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

Synchronization, or the simultaneous 
operation of two or more stations on the 
same wave length to conserve the limited 
number of frequencies, was the primary 
topic. Engineers of various radio ‘re- 
search organizations presented views of 
itg development, agreeing that notable 
press has been made, although perfect 
results have not yet been attained. 

Methods Explained 

Two methods designed «to improve 
broadcasting reception were presented 
by representatives of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
One related to synchronization, and the 
second involved a new type of transmit- 
ting antenna system for increasing 
strength of local signals and at the 
same time minimizing distance signals, 
or the reverse. 

Papers by Dr. Frank Conrad, assistant 
chief engineer of Westinghouse Com- 
pany, and Walter C. Evans, Saeein: 
tendent of the Westinghouse radio oper- 
ations departments, were presented on 
these subjects. Other engineers gener- 
ally agreed that synchronization, at least 
by wire control, has bright prospects, 
but that the antenna system did not 
appear feasible. 

Mr. Evans said that ‘the new antenna 
system, now being used.in short wave 
transmission experimentally, will make 
it possible for a cleared channel station 
to broadcast with high power without 
blanketing the surrounding area, Con- 
@ Yersely, he ‘said, the system also can 
be used so that a local station can send 
out a strong signal in its own territory 
without interfering with distant stations. 

Dr. Conrad said that synchronization 
has the advantage of making it possible 
to increase the service area of a program 
furnished identically by two or more sta- 
tions without utilizing more than one 
channel and at the same time reducing 
fading. He pointed out that Westing- 
house has operated wire-synchronized 
stations since 1926. 

Opening the discussions, Commissioner 
Charles McK, Saltzman, in charge of the 
Commission’s engineering division, said 
the conference was called to ascertain 
what remedies were in sight for broad- 
casting: _The Commission, he said, is 
having difficulty because of the limited 
number of channels and the constantly 
growing number of requests for changes 
in assignments, 

. Capt. Guy Hill, the Commission’s act- 

ing chief engineer, said the main pur- 

pose was to attempt to work out means 

of minimizing interference in the broad- 

cast none There is yh cry of taking 

care. of mgre, ions, he .sai ; 
‘New Antennae Dideussed 

Mr. Evans, in: discussing the antennae 
system developed by Westingk use, said 
the new system will first be installed at 
Saxonburg, Pa., for Station KDKA. 

When it is desired to have a station 
send outa strong local signal without 
distance transmission the antenna is 
built so that it radiates a powerful wave 
along the ground but does not send one 
‘into the air where it would be deflected 
to distant areas, the engineer explained. 
If the station is on a cleared channel it 
can be made to send out a strong sky 
wave with a small amount of ground 
wave, he said. 

At KDKA, it was explained further, 
this effect will be achieved with eight 
individual antennae set in 110-foot poles 
arranged in a circle 800 feet in diameter. 
: “The upward movement of the signals 


is compared to the action of a lawn. 


’ sprinkler which sends its spray upward 
and outward so that it is distributed at 
a distance, but not immediately around 
the source,” Mr. Evans explained. 

Dr. J. Hoyt Taylor, Director of the 
Naval Research Laboratory, said there 
might be a benefit within an area of 
50 miles, but that he was skeptical about 

Along distance transmission. 

Dr. J.-H. Dellinger, chief of the radio 
division of the Bureau of Standards, de- 
claved the net gain of the system would 
be to improve the service within the 
service area of a particular station, but 
that it was problematical as to the long 
distance reception results. 

Edward L. Nelson, engineer of Bell 
Laboratories, New York, said his com- 
pany had experimented with new type 
antennae. It has made tests with a 
small balloon which raised a single wire 
antenna to about 1,000 feet; he said. 
The results showed that as far as the 
signal in the local area are concerned, 
it can be improved some 40 per cent, 

The method of synchronization sup- 
ported by the Westinghouse group is that 
of generating a frequency and supplying 
it to one or more radio stations over 
either wire or facilities, to be multiplied 
at the several stations sufficiently to be 
put out on the air as a carrier wave. Dr. 
Conrad said that methods which do not 
depend upon a wire or radio connection 
between the stations have not proved sat- 
isfactory. e 

; Following the meeting a committee of 
five. engineers was named by Commis- 
sioner. Saltzman to analyze the views 
that: had been expressed. The following 


_C. W. Horn, general engineer, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.; Dr. J. H. Dellin- 
ger, chief of radio division, Bureau of 
Standards; L. E. Whittemore, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co.; John V. L. 
Hogan, consulting radio engineer of New 
York; and W. C. Evans, superintendent 
of radio operations, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co. 


General Debate Finished — 
On Treasury, Postal Bill 


The House on Jan. 17 completed gen- 
eral debate on the Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bill (H. R. 8351) for the 
next fiscal year, and began reading the 
bill for amendments. About three- 
fourths of the bill in point of pages 
was disposed of without amendment ex- 
cept a minor change to correct a title 
of a paragraph, but the controversial 
provisions for prohibition enforcement 
funds were passéd over for considera- 
tion Jan. 18. While the House leader. 
ship plans havé been to pass the bill 
by the close of the day Jan, 18, both 
sides on the proljibition issue. are antici- 


, 
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To Modif y ‘Consent Decree of 1920’ 


Department of Justice Answers Armour and Swift Plea to. 
Operate Retail Markets . 


later attacked, was uphela by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

The petitions seek modification of this 
decree to permit the packers to engage 
in the operation of retail markets, and in 
the distribution of other food products, 


as well as to allow them. to own stock 


in stockyards, terminal railroads, and in 
other businesses engaged in distributing 
and selling foods. (The petitioris were 
published in full text in the issue of Aug. 
12, 1929.) ., 

Two motions for the dismissal of the 
petitions have been filed by the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers’ Association and 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation of the’ United States, both of 
whom appear in the case as intervenors. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

“The Department of Justice filed to- 
day an answer to the petitions filed in the 


‘Supreme Court of the District of Co- 


lumbia several months ago by ‘vwift & 
Company and Armour & Company, re- 
spectively, asking that the consent de- 
cree entered in 1920 be modified. The 
effect of the formal answer is to require 
the petitioners to establish their case in 
all particulars. 

“The Department has made a careful 
preliminary investigation into the facts 
involved in the application, but the ques- 
tions presented are of grave importance 
as affecting the public interest and the 
matter must be dealt with by the courts. 
It is expected that the petitioners will 
present their case and that the Depart- 
ment of Justice will also present at the 
proper time such additional facts as it 
deems pertinent in order that the court 
may finally make a disposition of the 
applications which will take due account 
of the needs of the public, the purpose 
of the decree and the policy of the law. 
The attitude of the Depertment toward 
these applications will be determined at 


|the conclusion of the hearings upon the 


evidence presented to the court.” 
Two Assistants 


Sign Formal Answers 

The full text of the formal answer of 
the Department to the petitions follows: 

“Comes now the United* States of 
America; and for answer to the petition 
for modification of the consent decree 
of 1920 hereinbefore filed by Armour & 
Company et al., Aug. 10, 1929, says. 

“1, That the matters set forth in said 
petition are not alleged as ultimate facts 
which can be answered by the United 
States to as to present issues proper 
for this court’s determination, and said 
petition ought therefore to be dismissed. 

“2. That said petition does not state or 
include facts. sufficient in law or equity 
to entitle the petitioners to the relief 
therein prayed, or to any relief herein. 

“3. That so far as the matters set forth 
in said petition may be construed to 
amount to allegations of fact upon which 
petitioners may lawfully base their claim 
for relief, the United States says that it 
is without knowledge of the same, and 
therefore challenges the defendants to 
the strict proof thereof. 

“Wherefore, the United States of 
America, haying. fully answered said pe- 
tition for modification, prays that the 


| same may be dismissed.” 


The Department’s answer was signed 
by John Lord O’Brian, Assistant to the 
Attorney General, and by H. B. Teegar- 
den, Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General. 


Mr. Hoover’s Views 


In 1918 Letter Read 


Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
recently spoke in the Senate in opposi- 
tion to any modification to the consent 
decree, and regarding the growth of 
chain stores, read from a letter written 
by President Hoover, when “ood Admin- 
istrator to President Wilson. The letter 
was in hearings by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry in 1922 on the 
subject of the consent decree, and was 
dated Sept. 17, 1918. 

“I scarcely need to repeat the views 
that I expressed to you nearly a year 
ago, that there is a growing and dan- 
gerous domination of the handling of the 
Nation’s foodstuffs,’ wrote Mr. Hoover 
in part. 

“The proyision of a large part of the 
stockyards and car services has naturally 
fallen in considerable degree to the 
larger and more wealthy packers who 
have used their advantages as in effect 
a special and largely exclusive railway 
privilege with which to build up their 
own business. 

“Through this practical railway privi- 
lege, the numerous branch establish- 
ments, the elimination of wholesale inter- 
mediaries and with large banking alli- 
ances, this group have found themselves 
in position, not only to dominate the dis- 
tribution of interstate animal products, 
but to successfully invade many other 
lines of food and other commodity prep- 
aration and distribution. Their excel- 
lence of organization, the standing of 
their brands and control of facilities, 
now threatens even further’ inroads 
against independent manufacturers and 
wholesalers of other food products. 


Scores oj Different 
Articles Are Sold 


“They now vend scores of different 
articles, and this constantly increasing 
list now approaches a dominating pro- 
portion of the interstate business in sev- 
eral different food lines. 

“It is a matter of great contention 
as to whether these’ firms compete 
amongst themselves and the records of 
the courts and public bodies are monu- 
ments to this contention. 

“They certainly avoid such competition 
in considerable extent. Their hold on 
meat and many other trades has become 
so large through the vast equipment ‘of 
slaughterhouses, cars, and distributing 
branches, and banking alliances which 
each of the five controls that it is prac- 
tically inconceivable than any new firms 
can rise to their class, and in any event 
even sharp competition between the few 
can only tend to reduce the number of 
five and not increase it. 

“It is certain to my mind that these 
businesses have been economically effi- 
cient in their period of competitive up- 
growth; but, as time goes on, their ef- 
ficiency cannot fail to diminish, and, like 
all monopolies, begin to defend itsel” by 
repression rather than by effiviency. The 
worst social result of this whole growth 
in domination of trades is the undermin- 
ing of the initiative and equal oppor- 
tunity of our people and the tyranny 
which necessarily follows in the eommer- 
cial world.” : 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 


ae 
pating considerable discussion of that 


subject before the bill is passed and 
sent to the Senate, 


| Government.” 








‘ported to be badly congested at Laredo, | 








always helpful to personally greet the 
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Judiciary Committee chairman, discuss- 
ing the Nye resolution, declared that at 
the time the decree was handed down the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
had before it for consideration legisla-. 
tion to accomplish virtually the same 


PaEpoee 

“The petition, the answer, and the de- 
cree were filed with the court simulta- 
neously,” the Senator said, and the de- 
cree was agreed upon by the Attorney 
General and the packers and signed by 
the court to prevent Congress from act- 
ing on the matter contained in it. 


Mr. Norris Recalls 
History of Decree 


“The effect was the same as if Con-, 
gress had passed the legislation,” he 
said, “and the opinion was expressed that 
it was unnecessary for Congress to act.” 

Senator Norris declared the action was 
a “grave mistake on the part of the 
The action taken on. the 
decree should have been done by Con- 
gress, he said, which is the only depart- 
ment which has proper jurisdiction over 
such matters. 


“Therefore,” he said, “if the decree 
is modified it ought to be done as if it 
had been actually done by an act of 
Congress. The Attorney General ought 
not to recommend modification unless 
he could recommend that a law to the 
same effect should be modified.” 

The Nye resolution follows 
text: 


Whereas there are pending in the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
the petitions of Armour & Company and 
Swift & Company to modify the consent 
decree, entered in that court Feb. 27, 
1920. By relieving said Armour & Com- 
pany and Swift & Company of the provi- 
sions of that decree which require them 
to divest themselves of their ownership 
in public stockyards, stockyard terminal 
railroads, stockyard market, newspapers, 
public cold storage warehouses, and 
which prohibit them from engaging’ in 
the manufacture or distribution of nu- 
merous commodities unrelated to the 
meat packing business, and which pro- 
hibits from owning retail stores for the 
selling of meats, meat products or other 
commodities; and 





in full 





Attorney General 
Asked to Report 


Whereas the Senate is informed that 
the Attorney General has not yet made 
answer to these petitions of Armour & 
Company and Swift & Company; and 

Whereas the Senate is also informed 
that the Attorney General has decided 
that he will take no action whatsoever 
in-eonnection with that decree, contend- 
ing that it is a matter for the courts 
to determine and for the courts alone; 
and 

Whereas this decree has a direct and 
material bearing upon the conduct of the 
food industries of the United States and 
its modification or enforcement are ques- 
tions of vast importance to the produc- 
ers, distributors and consumers of: food- 
stuffs; ‘therefore, be «it 

Resolved, that the Attorney General be 
requested.to report to the Senate (1) 
all information in his possession as to 
whether or not Armour & Company and 
Swift & Company have obeyed the pro- 
visions of the decree requiring them to 
cease handling the so-called’ unrelatéd 
lines, and if Armour & Company and 
Swift & Company have not obeyed such 
provisions, what progress up to the pres- 
ent time have these made toward such 
obedience; . 

(2) What, if any, investigation he is 
making into whether or not the faets al- 
leged by the packers in their petitions 
for modification of the decree are or are 
not true, and whether or not such facts 
constitute sufficient ground for modifica- 
tion of the decree; and 

(3) What, if any, information he has 
as to whether or not these packers have 
disobeyed the ‘restraint of trade provi- 
sions of the decree since the decree was 
entered, and what investigation he is 
making into whether or not the packers 
have disobeyed such provisions and to 


|gerated ways, 





what extent such investigations have | 
progressed. 


Mexico Reopens 
Laredo Consulate 


Facilities for Handling Freight 
Are Reestablished 


The Mexican consulate at Laredo was 
reopened on Jan. 17, shipments to Mex- 
feo being routed through Laredo as for- 
merly, with all ‘former facilities for 
handling them reestablished, according 
to a telegram réceived by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce from 
Foreign Trade’ Secretary C. Mumm, of 
the Laredo Chamber of Commerce, the 
Bureau announced Jan. 17. 

Orders had been issued for the reopen- 
ing of the consulate;.according to a tele- 
en received at the Department of 

tate from Governor Moody, of Texas. 
The consulate was closed on Dec. 16 in 
protest ‘of the Larédo district attorney’s 
threat to arrest former Mexican Presi- 
dent Calles in connection with two mur- 
ders. 

For the last few weeks: freight was re- 





which was described as the principal 
Mexican rail port. The Texas delegation 
in Congress took the matter up with 
President Hoover and on Jan. 18 the 
United States delivered a note to the 
Mexican foreign office giving assurances 
that Mexicans entering this country at 
Laredo would not be molested. The 
Mexican government had announced that 
the consulate would not be reopened until 
Mexican immigtants were guaranteed the 
same rights extended to citizens of other 
countries. 


Gratification Over Visit 
Of President Rubio Given 


In discussing the telegram of Ortiz 
Rubio, president-elect of aro to Presi- 
dent Hoover, the Acting Secretary of 
State, Joseph P. Cotton, expressed grati- 
fication over Mr. Ortiz’s visit to the 
United States, and said that he hoped 
the trip would be repeated in the near | 
future. “We were very much impressed | 
with Mr. Ortiz,” he added, “and it is 





presidents of nearby countries.” Mr. 
Cotton said that Mr. Ortiz’s administra- 
tion was “promising.” 


Hygienic Living 
Urged to Prevent 
Influenza Spread 


Methods of Avoiding Infec- 

tion Are Outlined in State- 

»ment Issued by Public 
Health Service 


Propably the only method of spreading 
human influenza is passage of the germ 
from one person to another, and avoid- 
ance of the disease is based on prevent- 
ing contacts with sufferers, according to 
a statement made public Jan. 17 by the 
Public Health Service. 

The statement was prepared, at the 
invitation of the Public Health Service, 
by Dr. Edwin O. Jordan, of Chicago, Ill. 
It follows in fuil text: 


We do not yet know exactly what 
causes epidemic influenza, but we are at 
least quite sure that it is not due, as 
our forefathers used to suppose, to vol- 
canic eruptions or earthquakes, or to 
poisonous gases emitted from the stars. 
There is every reason for believing that 
influenza is a typical infectious disease 
caused by a living, although yet undis- 
covered, germ, or microbe. This being 
the case, we must naturally try to pre- 
vent it by the methods that have been 
found most successful in preventing sim- 
ilar infectious diseases. 

There is no evidence that the germ is 
ever conveyed by drinking water or by 
milk, or that it can be blown about in 
dust for long periods of time. Neither 
is there any evidence that biting insects 
transmit influenza in the way that they 
are known to transmit such diseases as 
malaria or the bubonic plague. Although 
domestic animals, such as the horse, 
suffer from diseases sometimes termed: 
“influenza,” these diseases are caused by 
different microbes and have nothi>g to 
do with the human infection. 

All that is known about human in- 
fluenza supports the view that the germ 
is passed more or less directly from one 
living human being to another. Prob- 
ably this is the only mode of transmis- 
sion. In the epidemic of 1918 the en- 
trance of a single infected person into 
a town or into a military camp was ob- 
served again and again to mark the 
beginning of the outbreak in that par- 
ticular community. 

Avoidance of Contact 

These facts point the way to such 
measures of prevention as we possess. 
As every one knows, small particles of 
mucus or saliva may be dislodged from 
the nose or throat in the acts of sneez- 
ing, coughing, loud talking, or laughing. 
In periods of influenza prevalence, the 
small droplets of moisture which are thus 
Visably sprayed into the air may contain 
the germs of influenza. Since the droplets 
float about in the air for a considerable 
time, they may be inhaled by persons in 
the same room, street car, or office. It 
is a wise precaution, therefore, to avoid 
too close contact with influenza patients, 
just as in ordinary times and for the 
same reasons it is well to avoid contact 
with persons who have colds. 

It is thought that there is more danger 
of transmission from persons in the early 
stages of a “cold” of influenza than from 
those ill ‘éngugh to be in bed or those 
who are recovering. In any case, how- 
ever, unnecessary contacts should be 
avoided. In line with these precautions 
it is advisable in an influenza period to 
keep out of crowds, especially crowds 
indoors, as much as possible; to refrain 
strictly from using common drinking 
cups, common towels, and the like; to 
wash the hands thoroughly before eat- 
ing; to keep the fingers away from 
mouth and nose—in short, to try to re- 
duce the chances of picking up germs 
by adopting sensible, easily applied 
methods. 

Since few, if any, can hope to escape 
contacts altogether, it is not worth while 
to fall into a panic or to attempt to 
avoid germs in too elaborate or exag- 
Relatively simple hygi- 
enic practices and rules of life, such as 
those just indicated and others that will 
suggest themselves, are the most helpful. 
The question for each one to ask himself, 
is, how best, without being foolish, can 
I reduce the chances of getting germs 
from other people into my,own nose and 
mouth? 

Effect of Serums 

Various vaccines, serums, 
medicines and drugs, and even alcoholic 
beverages are sometimes urged as pre- 
ventives against influenza. There is yet 
no evidence that any of them are of 
value in warding off the infection and 
some of them may be definitely harmful. 

In case you are unfortunate enough to 
contract influenza, a great deal can be 
done to keep from becoming seriously ill. 
If there is fever, go to bed at once, send 
for a physician and follow his instruc- 
tions. If medical service is not avail- 
able, staying in bed carefully covered for 
three or four days, or until all symp- 
toms have disappeared, is a valuable 
precaution against any dangerous devel- 
opment of the illness. The return to 
one’s usual occupation should be gradual, 
and at first care should be taken not to 
get overtired. Medicine or drugs of any 
kind, unless prescribed by a physician, 
should never be taken; no specific cure 
for influenza is yet known. . 

If we regard the influenza patient as 
a distributing center of infection, as we 
seemingly must, then it is good judgment 
to limit as much as possible the number 
of persons entering the sickroom, say to 
the physician and nurse. At the first 
signs of illness, reasonable measures of 
isolation in the home should be put into 
effect; this will protect other members 


| of the family. The person who is ill can 


himself do much to avoid infecting 
others. His main aim should be to avoid 
scattering the secretions. of the mouth 
and nose. The nose. and the mouth 
should be covered with a handkerchief 
when sneezing and coughing, and the pa- 
tient should not talk directly into the 
face of his attendant. 

From what has been said it is plain 
that an individual can generally do as 
much if not more in protecting himself 
from influenza than any one else can 
do for him. General community meas- 
ures such as have been found helpful in 
reducing the amount of typhoid fever, 
smallpox, and some other diseases are 
not yet available for influenza. Never- 
theless, something can be done. In times 
when. influenza prevails, special meas- 
ures to prevent crowding in theaters, as- 
sembly rooms, and public conveyances 
may in some instances be put in force. 
While in large cities it is unwise to’ try 
to prohibit public gatherings altogether, 
it may be possible to decrease their num- 
ber materially without interfering with 
the normal life of the community. City 


schools should not be closed, since there | 


may be quite as many op ortunjties for 
contact on the street or the playground 
or in the home as in the school itself. 


prepared | 
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New Treatment for Radium Poisoning 
Declared to Produce Beneficial Results; 


A new treatment for radium poison- 
ing, which apparently has favorable re- 
sults, is described in a statement just is- 
sued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. The statement is 
based on a report of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, it is stated. 

Several young women who worked with 
radioactive paint before 1925 and before 
the danger was realized were treated 
with Collip’s parathyroid extract with 
subsequent losses of about 50 per cent 
of radioactivity, it was stated. In each 


eral condition and a gain in weight. It 
is thought the treatment will be of value 
in cases discovered early in the develop- 
ment, but it is questionable that any 
permanent improvement can be hoped for 
in cases several years old, it was stated. 
In some instances children born to 
mothers poisoned by radium have shown 
radioactivity, thus opening up another 
phase of the situation, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 
Industrial radium poisoning in the 
painting of watch and clock dials with 


Post Office Requests 
Bids on Transporting 
Mail on Ocean Routes 





Construction of 30 Ships to 
Cost Apprioximately 
$175,000,000 Said to Be 


Involved 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
vided by the Shipping Board, which un- 
der the law may advance to the success- 
ful bidders 75 per cent of their construc- 
tion costs. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Postmaster General Brown announces 
the issuances of advertisements under 
the merchant marine act on 12 ocean 
mail routes, as follows: 


Route No. 19—New York to Puerto 
Colombia. Weekly service with 10%- 
knot vessels. Three new 16-knot ships to 
be provided within five years. Bids re- 
ceived until noon Feb. 25. 

Route No. 35—New Orleans to Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Montevideo and 
Bahia Blanca. Not less than 36 nor more 
than 52 trips per annum with 10-knot 
ships. Four 13-knot ships to be provided 
within two years and two additional 
within seven, years. Bids received until 
noon Mar, 31. 

Route No. 37—San Francisco to Puerto 
Colombia. 26 trips per annum with 13- 
knot ships. Two 18-knot ships to be 
provided within three years. Bids re- 
ceived until noon Feb. 25. 


Seventeen Trips Yearly 


Route No. 38—Tacoma to Valparaiso. 
17 trips per annum with 10-knot ships. 
One 18-knot. vessel to be provided within 
three years. Bids received, until noon 
Feb. 28. 

Route No. 39—San Francisco to Puerto 
Armuellas. Weekly service with 11%4- 
knot vessels. Three 16-knot ships to 
be provided within three years. Bids 
received until noon Feb. 28. 

Route No. 40—New York to Port Li- 
mon.. Weekly service with 13-knot ves- 
sels. Three 16-knot vessels to be pro- 
vided within, three years. Bids received 
until noon Feb, 28. 

Route No. 41-—New Orleans to Puerta 
Colombia. Weekly service with 11%- 
knot vessels, Two 16-knot ships ‘to be 
provided within five years. Bids re- 
ceived until noon Feb, 28. 

Route No. 42—New York to South- 
ampton. 16 trips per annum with 24- 
knot ship. Two 28-knot vessels to be 
provided within four years. Bids re- 
ceived until noon Feb. 25. 

Route No. 483—New York to Hamburg. 
Weekly service with 16 and 18-knot ships. 
Two 20-knot vessels to be provided within 
five years. Bids received until noon 
Feb. 5. 

Contracts Run 10 Years 


Route No. 44.—New York to London. 
Weekly service with 16-knot vessels. Con- 
tract for five years, extension for addi- 
tional five years contingent upon provid- 
ing 18-knot ships. Bids received until 
noon Feb, 25, 

Route No. 45—New Orleans to West 
Mediterranean ports. Thirty-two trips 
per annum with 10-knot vessels. Two 
15-knot ships to be provided during the 
term of the contract. Bids received until 
noon Mar. 31. 

Route No. 46—Baltimore to Hamburg. 
Fifty-two trips per annum with 16-knot 
ships, with possible replacement by two 
18-knot ships after five years. Bids re- 
ceived until noon Feb. 25. 

All contracts are for a period of 10 
years, except the New ork-London 
route, which may be extended as “‘in- 
dicated. 

The total new tonnage required under 





; the contracts will approximate 300,000 | 


tons. Thirty new ships will be. built. 
—O—___—_—_—_—_—_——_ 


It is often possible, also, to keep the 
children under better supervision and to 
detect early signs of illness when they 
are attending school regularly. In coun- 
try districts, however, schools may serve 
as distributing centers of infection, and 
| under special conditions the early clos- 
| ing of rural schools may be advanta- 
:geous. In 1918 it was observed that cer- 
| tain sanatoria and public institutions in 
which a sort of quarantine was estab- 


time when the surrounding community 
was badly stricken. There is no doubt 
that, in any group of people living some- 
what apart from others, the’ strict ex- 
clusion of visitors will constitute a no- 
table safeguard against influenza. 
Unfortunately, our knowledge about 
the nature of influenza, and about the 
germ that causes it, is still quite incom- 
plete. For this reason we cannot hope 
to be as successful in preventing or 
stopping an outbreak of. influenza as we 
are in the case of some better known 
diseases, such as diphtheria. Hundreds 
of students of disease, however, are 
endyng influenza at the bedside and 
in the laboratory. There-is no doubt 
that some day their labors will be re- 





| warded and that more effective ways | 


|of combating ‘this disease will be found. 
| Every one should support the efforts 
that are being made to find the germ 
of influenza and deal with it as it de- 
serves; and in the meantime, when out- 
breaks occur, every individual should 
; exercise due precaution to protect him- 
self and to avoid transmitting it to 


others should he contract the disease. 


Radioactivity of Patients Reduced One-half ; 
pected in Early Stages of Disease 


case there was improvement in the gen- 


lished escaped influenza completely at a} 


Cures Ex- 


luminous paint was the subject of a re- 
cent field study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. In view of the deaths which 
have occurred and the seeming hopeless- 
ness of the condition of the living vic- 
tims, the apparently favorable effects of 
a new treatment reported in the Bulle- 
tin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital is of 
great interest. y 

The report deals with the results of 
the administration of Collip’s parathy- 
roid extract to three young women show- 
ing definite radioactivity as well as 
other evidences of the destructive effect 
of the radium. The treatment was sug- 
gested by the work of J. C. Aub and his 
coworkers, who used ammonium chloride 
for the purpose of increasing the calcium 
elimination, and similar experiments in 
the elimination of lead. 

The administration of ammonium chlo- 
ride or phosphoric acid was found to be 
very effective in the elimination of cal- 
cium and lead, the method producing a 
temporary acidosis and converting the in- 
soluable calcium and lead salts into sol- 
uble ones, thereby raising the excretion 
of these metals. A lowering of the 
blood calcium in dogs was shown by Mac- 
Callum and Voegtlin to follow parathy- 
roidectomy and Collip showed that the 
injection of his parathyroid extract 
raised the blood calcium and increased 
the calcium excretion; Aub found that 
this was true for man as well as animals 
and these findings suggested the treat- 
ment of the radium victims by injections 
of parathyroid extract. | 

The cases subjected to treatment are 
those, of young women who worked with 
the radioactive paint before 1925 and|\ 
before the danger was generally recog- | 
nized. The first case was that of a 
girl 24 years of age who was suffering | 
from slight general yndernutrition; the 
second, that of a married women 25 
years old who showed general undernu- 
trition, a cavity in the upper jaw which 
failed to heal after the extraction of 
the teeth, and serious effects followin 
upon the birth of a child; and the thir 
was that of a young girl 20 years old 
whose jaw failed to heal after the ex- 
traction of a tooth and who when she 
was admitted to the hospital. showed 
slight general undernutrition, marked 
pallor, inability to open her mouth, and 
swelling of the left side of the face, left 
lower jaw, and submaxillary lymph 
nodes. | 


Lesions Are Similar 
To Those Found in Skuli 


The X-ray examinations of these pa- 
tients all showed characteristic X-ray 
lesions of the skull—round, sharply cir- 
cumscribed areas of rarefaction, these 
lesions being similar to those found in a 
piece of skull removed during the au- 
topsy of a recent case of “radium poi- | 
soning.” 

_ The first case was treated with injec- 
tions of Collip’s parathyroid extract 
given intramuscularly every other day 
for a period of seven weeks, and the elec- 
troscopic demonstration showed a loss of 
45.6 per cent of radioactivity during that 
time. The second and third cases treated 
with the extract. for the same.length of 
time showed a’loss of 57.7 per cent we 





50.5 per cent, respectively. 

In the latter case, however, the im- 
provement was judged on the basis of the 
gammaray determinations alone, as the 
electroscopic determinations of the pa- 
tient’s expired air could not be carried 
out with accuracy on account of her in- 
ability to open her mouth. In all of the 
cases the general condition of the pa- 
tients showed improvement and there 
was a considerable grain in weight. 


Tests Aslo Show 


Radioactivity in Children 

While the report seems to hold out 
hope to the victims of radium poisoning, 
the question has been raised whether in 
cases where the radioactivity has been 
present for some years the bones have 
not been devitalized to such an extent 
that permanent improvement cannot be 
hoped for. It is considered, however, 
that the treatment should be valuable in 
cases which are discovered, through 
periodic examinations, soon after they 
develop. 

Another angle of the case which is also 
engaging attention is the possibility that 
children born to mothers suffering from 
radium poisoning may also be affected 
by the radium. While not all of the 
children in these. families have yet been 
examined, the tests on some of them 
have shown radioactivity. 


War Risk Insurance 
Cases Are Contested 





Thirty-four Additional Suits 
Brought Within Week 


|, The filing of 34 additional war risk 
| Insurance cases in different parts of the 
|eountry during the past week was an- 
nounced by the Department of Justice 
Jan. 16. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s statement follows: 

During the past week there were re- 
ported to the Department of Justice the 
bringing of 34 additional war risk in- 
surance suits in different parts of the 
country, and the Department was ad- 
vised of the determination in the, lower 
courts of a number of suits brought to 
recover the proceeds of war risk insur- 
ance. Among these cases were the fol- 
lowing: 
|’ In the case of Cassie S. Bardwell, 
yrougtt in the Supreme Court of the 

istrict of Columbia, involving the lapse 
of a policy in 1920 for nonpayment of 
premiums and in 1925 the insurance was 
reinstated. The question involved is the 
incontestable clause of the war risk in- 
surance act, which provides that a policy 
shall be incontestable after it has been in 
force for six months. 

The Government’s position in this case 
is that the policy was not in force six 
months after reinstatement, as it was 
determined within that period that the 
plaintiff was permanently and totally 
disabled. The court decided against the 
Government in this case, and it has been 
directed that an appeal to be taken to 
the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia in view of the fact that at 
least one ¢ircuit court of appeals has 
decided in favor of the contention of 
the Government in such a case. 

In two cases, one.of Clyde R. Edgar, 
brought in the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Wash- 
ington, and that of Herschel Cole in the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Ohio, the contention 
of the plaintiffs Were upheld, and the 
question of appeal in these cases is now | 
pending in the Department. 








! Senate generally is willin 
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House Hearings 
On Prohibition — 
Revision Urged 


Inquiry Into Enforcement in _ a 


New York City, Asked; 
Vote on Repeal of Amend. © 
ment Sought in Senate 


[Continued from Maye 2.3 
tional prohibition enforcement act, and 
the other (H. Res. 126) would provide 
for the appointment of a select commit- 
tee to investigate the prohibition en- 
forcement system in New York City, in- 
cluding all its books and other records. 

His proposed amendment to the en- 
forcement law provides: »« 

“That from and after the passage of 
this act any beverage obtained by the 
alcoholic fermentation of an infusion or 
decoction of barley malt, cereals and 
hops in drinkable water or by the natural 
fermentation of apple or other fruit, veg- 
etable, or herb juices containing not 
more than 2.75 per céntum of alcohol by’ 
volume may be manufactured, sold, or 
transported for sale in original packages 
for consumption in homes and places 
other than the place of sale.” 

The bill was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, 

Senate Debates Tariff 

Tariff debate continued to occupy the 
Senate Jan. 17 under a general under- 
standing that prohibition and other mat- 
ters must wait until the tariff bill is out 
of the way. 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
author of a resolution (S. J. Res. 124) to 
amend the Constitution by repealing the 
Eighteenth Amendment, said orally 


| that he will press for a vote on this 


proposal as soon as the tariff is passed. 
He anticipates no objections to permit- 
ting a vote on the question. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, who 
has criticized the personnel engaged in 
prohibition enforcement, declared that 
he is “ready for a vote” and believes the 
to have the 
issue decided by ballot. e is opposed 
to any interruption in the tariff debate, 
however. 

“My guess is that it will get about 
eight votes,” said the Idaho Senator. 

Representative Ramseyer (Rep.), of 


| Bloomfield, Iowa, interrupted to say that 


records for 1928 show 90,000,000 gallons 
of industrial alcohol were used in legiti- 
mate industries. 

Mr. Sirovich replied that ostensibly 
100,000,000 gallons were so used, but “ac- 
tually there have been, diversions, and 
we have the figures of Maj. Mills, the 
prohibition administrator of New York, 
who estimated that around New York 
alone 15,000,000 gallons were diverted.” 

Removal of Denaturants 

Representative William E. Hull (Rep.), 

of Peoria, Ill., suggested the law be 


changed so that alcohol for industrial * 


purposes would be made from grain and 
sold as original pure alcohol, without 
denaturants, with restrictions thrown 
around the permits and properties of the 
people that sell the alcohol. ; 
Representatives Treadway (Rep), of 
Stockbridge, Mass., and O’Connor (Rep.), 
of, Oklahoma, asked if the chemicals, be- 


ing used in foreign countries to denafire. | 


alcohol.could be used in this. country and 
thereby not bring on poisoning of per-' 
sons who drink it. The real problem, 
according to Mr. O’Connor, is to put 
something in the alcohol that could not 
be extracted, be unpalatable to drinkers, 
and not interfere with the legitimate use 
of alcohol. 

The House finally began the reading 
of the Treasury-Post Office appropria- 
tion bill for amendment, when Represent- 
ative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York 
City, asked unanimous consent that the 
provisions in it for prohibition enforce- 
ment be passed over until Jan. 18. 

He said he is planning to make a point 
of order that all these prohibition en- 
forcement appropriations are out of or- 
der because, he said, the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
has never been legally ratified. The 
House leaders agreed to the postpone- 
ment. ‘ 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
January 17, 1930 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held on Tuesdays and Fridays of 
each week.) 

12 m.—Senator Walcott (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, called to present Dr. J. Le 
McConaughty, president of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., who in- 
vited the President and Mrs.-Hoover.to 
attend a centennial celebration of’ the 
university in Oetober, 1931 

12:30 p. m.—The Secretary of Labor, 
James J. Davis, called to present Maj. ~ 
Daniel Hopkin, labor member of the Brit- 
ish parliament, who served in Palestine 
under Gen. Allenby, and who is in the 
United States to discuss the present and 
future of Palestine. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with a delegation of 26 busi- 
ness men from the Panhandle of Okla- 
homa, the Panhandle of Texas, and 
southwestern Kansas, who are in Wash- 
ington in the interest of a bill pending in 
Congress providing for Federal aid to 
the Panhandle Agricultural and Mechan-~ 
ical College and Experimental Station at 
Goodwell, Okla. | 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cors 
respondence. 


* 


ve 
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Michigan Workmen’s Fund | 


Denied Volunteer Firemen 


State of Michigan: 

Lansing, Jan. 17. 
Wilber M. Brucker, State attorney 
general, ruled Jan. 10, that volunteer 
firemen not regularly employed by @ 
municipality are not subject to the: 


workmen’s compensation act (act 10, Ps ay 


A. 1912, first extra session, Compiled 
Laws, 1915), and may not be brought 
under the act by a rider attached to a 
policy. 

‘The opinion held: ‘ 

“A municipality or insurance 20™m- 
pany cannot enlarge the provisions of 
the workmen’s compensation act by at~ — 
taching any rider or contract to an M+ 
surance policy; Boh ' 

“A municipality has no authority to 


4 


expend money to pay a premium for ~ 


insurance on persons who do not com@ — 

within the provisions of the compensa. 

tion act; : 
“The State accident fund cannot 

expended except in acco! 

rovisions of the workmen’s comp* 
ion act.” 


. 


b 





ction for Rebate | Imposition of Minimum Franchise 
Levy on Capital Stock Is Argued | p 


d to Be Allowable 
In Year When Paid 
dit as of Time of Sale of 
in Prior Period Is 

Permitted Only to Meet 
- Abnormal Conditions 
Ramee sans cartons deane 
tion for thé year 1918, even though the 

was made in the latter year, the 


ou of Appeals for the District of 
lumbia has held, 


{00d 


4 


a rebate was paid in later years, 


provisions of the 1918 act allow-| A motion to dismiss was 


cae: ee peals for the Seventh Circuit the injunc- | 


Discrimination Charged in 
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Corporation Taxes 


Argument Before Supreme 


Court on Constitutionality of Illinois Corporation Law 


The constitutionality of sections 105 
and 107 of the Illinois corporation act, 
purporting to impose a minimum fran- 
chise tax on the entire issued capital 
stock of a foreign corporation, was 
argued in the Supreme Court of the 
United States on Jan, 16, the question 
arising in the case of Stratton, etc., v. 
St. Louis-Southwestern Ry. Co., No. 98. 

The case arose on a bill in equity filed 
by the a = to enjoin the secretary of 
State oF linois from collecting the 
amount due under sections 105 and 107. 
nted, but 


upon appeal to the Circuit ourt of Ap- 


only to rebates made on account} tion was granted and the acts held un- | 


of abnormal conditions resulting from | constitutional. 
the close of the World War, the court| Bayard Lacey Catron appeared on be- 
rul : . | half of the secretary of state and de-| 


| 
| 


i. 


| clared that the tax in question“is imposed 
on both foreign and domestic corpora- 
v. | tions. Section 105 provides for the im- | 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. | position and collection of an annual fran- 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals. | chise tax-or license fee on corporations, 
No. 4886. | Mr. Catron declared, at the rate of 5 


+ cents op each $100 of the “proportion of 
ree ia of the Board ~ its ioe capital stock, or amount to be 


- issued at once, represented by business 
ge amily > nee, = | transacted and property located in the 


HENNINGSEN PRODUCE COMPANY 


State.” 


| that this amount together with the tax 
| under sections 105 and 107 imposed an} 


wan Sneetree by the authorized capital 
stock. 

In the case at bar the go would 
have paid $135.21 under the provisions 
of section 105, but by reason of the mini- 
mum feature of that act was compelled 
to pay $1,000 under section 107, it hav- 
ing issued capital stock in excess of 
$20,000,000. 

The point*was also stressed by counsel 
for the State that the tax does not 
place an unlawful burden on interstate 


commerce so as to be invalid under | 
the Constitution. 


Josiah Whitinel appeared for the ap- 
pellee and argued briefly that the effect | 
of the Illinois tax was to discriminate 
between corporations. In answer to the| 
appellant’s contention that the corpora- | 
tion could bring more property into | 
the State and not pay any increased | 
tax, Mr. Whitnel declared that an inter- 
state railroad could not be extended | 
within any State without the authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Mr. Whitnel pointed to a tax which | 
all foreign corporations must pay upon 
their entrance into the State and added | 


unlawful burden on interstate commerce. | 


| On Nov. 23, a N 
_ corporation, sold to a commission com- 


| Apr. 30, 1919, appellant credited to the 


FAULKNER, SEWALL Key and JOHN H. 

McEvers for the Commissioner. 
Before MarTIN, Chief Justice, and Ross 

and VAN ORSDEL, Associate Justices. 


Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 6. 1930 


Ross, Associate Justice—The stipu-| 
lated facts are substantially as follows: 
1918, appellant, a Nebraska 


of Omaha, Nebr., a quantity of 
Dieen, mixed eggs, guaranteeing them 
to be “good merchantable stock.” The 
sale price of the eggs, $5,460.45, was | 
ineluded in appellant’s gross sales for | 
1918, and also as gross income in its’! 
income tax return for that year. 

The commission company shipped the 
eggs to Chicago, where, in 1919, they | 
were seized and finally held not to com- 
ply with the Federal pure food laws. On 


Relation to Privilege 


In State Is Urged 


Reading from the act further, Mr. Ca- 
| tron said: 
of such license fee or franchise tax be 
less than that required by this act, of 
corporations having no property or busi- 
ness in the State.” Section 107 then pro- 


not having property nor doing business 
in Illinois, Mr. Catron declared, which tax 
is fixed at a graduated sum depending 
upon the amount of the issued capital 
stock of the corporation. 

In support of the constitutionality of 
the tax Mr. Catron asserted that a fran- 


reasonable relation to the 
granted by the State. Mr. Catron then 
stressed the point that this tax was not 





commission company the entire sales | 
price of the eggs, and discharged the | 
commission company’s indebtedness to it. | 
Appellant claimed the loss in its in-| 
come tax return for 1918. The Commis- 
sioner disallowed it, but did allow it for | 
1919. The Board of Tax Appeals af- 
firmed the Commissioner. 
Losses Deductible 
The tax in this case was computed | 
under the provisions of the revenue act | 
of 1918 (40 Stat. 1057). Section 234 (a) | 


_of that act provides “that in computing 


the net income of a corporation subject 
to the tax imposed by section 230 there 
shall be allowed as deductions: * * * (4) 
Losses sustained during the taxable year | 
and not compensated for by insurance or | 
otherwise; * * *.” | 
Section 234 (a) (14) (a) reads, in} 
part, as follows: “At the time of filing | 
return for the taxable year 1918 a tax- 
er may file a claim in abatement 


| based on the fact that he has sustained a | 


'toried in that year, under an agreement 
_ to the purchaser in the event of material 


» the taxpayer was authorized, under the 
c alternative provision of the section, to a 
' deduction as of 1918. 


. missioner and the Board of Tax Appeals, 
| this provision for rebate must be read in 
' connection with the context; and, when 


' those allowed on account of depreciated 


& a rebate to the purchaser in pursuance 
' of a contract entered into during the 
| year 1918 upon a sale made during that 


'(a). It was a payment by way of dam- 
) @ges resulting from the breach of war- 
'Tanty and, therefore, allowable under | 
‘the provisions of section 234 (a) (4). 


Pe 


& 


with costs. 


? 
a 


substantial loss (whether or not actually | 
realized by sale or other disposition) re-| 
sulting from any material reduction (not | 
due to temporary fluctuation) of the 
value of the inventory for such taxable | 
year, or from the actual payment after 

the close of such taxable year of rebates 
in pursuance of contracts entered into 

during such year upon sales made dur- | 
ing such year. * * * If it is shown to| 
the satisfaction of the Commissioner that | 
such substantial loss has been sustained, 

then in computing the taxes imposed by 

this title and by Title III the amount of | 
such loss shall be deducted from the net 
income. * * *,” 

The Commissioner deducted appellant’s 
loss under section 234 (a) (4), in the 
1919 return. Appellant contends that it 
should have been deducted from the 1918 
return as a refund under section 234 (a) 


(14) (a). 


It is apparent from an examination of ; erty taxes when appointed a deputy for | 
the provisions of section 234 (a) (14) | that purpose by the country treasurer, | 


(a) that its purpose was to protect tax- | 
payers from abnormal conditions result- | 
ing from the World War and its termina- | 
tion. It was recognized that the market | 
value of the inventories of many tax-| 
payers would be likely to be lower be-| 
cause of the termination of the war. | 
When, therefore, income was determined | 
for 1918 by the use of such inventories, 
it was manifest to Congress that such 
income would not be realized if there- 
after goods were sold at prices lower 
than those prevailing in 1918. 

Hence the provision that the taxpayer 
might file a claim in abatement based on| 


_ the fact that he had sustained a substan- ! 


tial loss roe from any material re- 
duction of the value of the inventory for 
such taxable year.” When the taxpayer 
had made a sale in 1918 of goods inven- 
requiring the taxpayer to allow a rebate 


reduction in the value of the goods sold, 
In other words, as found by the Com- 


so read, it is apparent that it was meant 
to cover losses similar in character to 


inventories. 
In our view, appellant’s loss was not 


r, as provided in section 234 (a) (14) 


The distinction between a warranty 


the event of a certain contingency 
rebate some portion of the purchase 
of the goods sold, is too apparent 
require discussion. 


We conclude, therefore, that appel-| 


nt’s loss was not of the character pro- 
d for in section 234 (a) (14) {a). 
decision of the Board is affirmed, 
Affirmed. 


da Filling Stations 
_ Must Pay Merchants Tax 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Jan. 17. 


D Retail Alling « 


are subject to'the merchants 


d a contract wherein the vendor agrees | 


tations selling. oils and | 


on the property or the business of the 
corporation,- but on the franchise or right 
to do business in the State. 

“Even though a corporation has no 


property in Illinois, nor does no business | tax return is a sufficient compliance with | ¢, 


there,” Mr. Catron asserted, “neverthe- 
less it retains the right to do business 
in the State and also the right to bear 


|a corporate name, and these are. rights P 8 
, upon which the State may impose a tax.” | which income and excess-profits taxes 


When questioned by members 
court as to whether or not the 
question involved had not been 
by the court in earlier cases, Mr. Catron 
declared that to the best of his knowl- 
edge no similar case has ever arisen 
since the tax in this case is measured by 


of the 
precise 
settled 


the issued capital stock, while in cases | 


upon which the opposition relies the tax 


Maine Reduces 1930 Levy 
On All Forestry Districts 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Jan. 17. 

The 1930 forestry district tax will be 
reduced 30 per cent, Governor Gardiner 
has announced. This tax is levied an- | 
nually to pay the cost of forest fire pro- 
tection, it was explained. 

As a result, about 1,000 timberland 
owners in the 10,000,000 acres which 
comprise Maine’s forestry district will 
pay $50,695.28 less in 1930 than: their 
normal tax bills would call for, accord- 
ing to Forest Commissioner Neil L. 
Violette. \ 


Montana Sheriff Named 
Deputy Must Collect Tax 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Jan. 17. 
A sheriff must collect personal prop- 


Attorney General 
Jan. 10, 


Bills Introduced 


State of New York 
S. 24. Mr. Kirkland. Amends the tax 
law and the county law, in relation to ex- 
tending taxes on tax rolls by board of su- 
pervisors and duties and compensation of 
supervisors in respect thereto; Taxation. 
8. 97. Mr. Thompson. Amends the tax 


L. A. Foot ruled 


|law in relation to distribution of income 


tax; Taxation. 

A. 126. Mr. Lewis. Amends the highway 
law in relation to the fees and registrations 
of motor vehicles; Internal Affairs. 

A. 133. Mr. Wallace. Amends the tax 
law in relation to distribution of income 
tax; Taxation. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

H. 390. Petition of Samuel L. Bailen and 
others relative to appeals from the refusal 
of assessors to abate taxes. 

H. 391. Petition of Fred A. Hutchinson 
for further reductions of the excise tax on 
motor vehicles and for an extension of the 
time for applying for abatements. 

H. 392, Petition of Arthur T. Squiz:: for 
an amendment of the law granting a par- 
tial exemption from taxation on the per- 
sonal property of veteran soldiers and 
sailors. 

H. 459. Petition of Horace T. Cahill 
| relative to providing that all taxes assessed 
upon real estate shall be payable in two 
equal semiannual installments. . 

H. 460. Petition of A. B. Casson that the 
time be limited within whith assessors shall 
make decisions on applications for the abate-* 
ment of taxes. 

H. 461. Petition of Thomas J. Lane that 
certain estates of age! persons be made ex- 
empt from taxation. 

H, 462. Petition of the Massachusetts 
Secretaries Conference of A. A. A. Auto- 
mobile Clubs for certain reductions of the 
excise tax on registered motor vehicles and 
relative to extending the time for making 
arnlications for abatements of said tax. 

H. 463. Petition of Jcseph Earl Perry 

for an amendment of the law relative to the 
local assessment of excise taxes on reg- 
| istered motor vehicles, 
H. 578. Petition of Maynard E. 
Clemons for an amendment of the law 
relative to income taxes to be paid by 
| trustees under foreign trusts. 

H. 579. Petition of George T. Keyes that 
certain unmarried taxpayers having de- 
pendent relatives be granted exemption from 
the income tax. 

H. 580. Petition of Samuel Knowles for 
the refunding of excess payments made con 
|account of inheritance taxes prior to the 
| final determination of the value of the prop- 
| erty. 

H. 581. Petition of William M. MeMorre 
for legislation to increase the exemption 
from taxation upon household furniture. 





mx, Attorney General Fred H. Davis re- 
mtly ruled. 


| 


H. 582. Petition of William F. McMorrow 
relative to the taxation of income from pro- 
fessions, employments, trade and business. 


“In no event shall the amount | 


ceeds to impose a tax upon corporations | 


chise tax is valid so long as it has some | 
privilege | 


Oscar E. Carlstrom was on the brief 
with Mr. Catron. J. R. Turney, Carter, 
Jones Turney and H. L. Browning were 
on the briefs with Mr. Whitnel. 


Validity of Unsigned 
Tax Return Argued 


Sufficiency to Start Period 
Of Limitations Tested in 
Supreme Court 


t 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States on Jan. 14 heard oral arguments 
in the case of Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue v. The Pilliod Lumber Co., No. 
| 356, which raises the question whether 
| the filing of an unsigned and unsworn 
the provisions of section 239 of the 
| revenue act of 1918 to set in motion the 
| five-year period of limitation of section 
| 277 of the revenue act of 1924, within 


under the 1918 act must be assessed and 
| collected. 


| Youngquist appeared on behalf of the 
|Commissioner and declared that the re- 
|spondent, on or about Mar. 14, 1919, 
executed and filed with the Commis- 
|sioner a tentative return and estimate 
|of its corporate income and profits taxes 
|for the calendar year 1918. This return 
|was signed and sworn to by the presi- 
{dent and treasurer of the corporation 


year 1918 in the amount of $4,000. 
Unsigned Return Filed 

On May 31, 1919, the respondent filed 
with the collector, form 1120, the return 
form for 1918, setting forth its gross in- 
come, deductions and credits and other 
information required by law. This docu- 
ment was neither signed nor sworn to by 
anyone, Mr. Youngquist declared, except 
that the name and address of the ré- 
spondent appeared in typewriting in the 
| caption. 

An investigation of the respondent’s 
tax liability for 1918 was made in 1921, 
| Mr. Youngquist continued, and on Sept. 
| 17, 1923, the president and treasurer of 
| the corporation executed an affidavit in 
which they affirmed that their names 
| should have appeared on the return filed 
on May 31, 1919, and that the return to 
the best of their knowledge and belief 

was correct. 

| The Commissioner, on Oct. 23, 1925, 
mailed to the respondent a written notice 
|of his determination of a deficiency in 
respect to the income and excess-profits 
taxes for the year 1918 in the amount 
of $963.34. An appeal was taken to the 
Board of Tax Appeals on the ground that 
the additional assessment was barred by 
the statute of limitations but the Board 
held that the unsworn return of May 31, 
1919, was not the return required by law 
and did not set the statute in motion. 

Appeal Taken to Court 

A further appeal to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit resulted 
in a reversal of the Board’s decision, Mr. 
Youngquist added, and judgment for the 
taxpayer. 

The provisions of section 277 of the 
revenue act of 1924 providing for a five- 
year period of limitations contemplates 
that the return shall be sworn to by two 
| designated officers of the corporation, Mr. 
Youngquist argued, and the absence of 
the requisite signatures of the return of 
May 31, 1919, invalidates it as a return 
within the meaning of the statute. 

Mr. Youngquist directed- the court’s 





manded with the formal requisites of 
taxing statutes and added that the pro- 
provision that a return shall be made 
under oath is more than a mere for- 
mality. The information desired in a 
taxpayer’s return is peculiarly within 
the taxpayer’s knowledge. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has no authority to accept a return such 
as that submitted by the respondent, 
Mr. Youngquist asserted, and even 
though it is received it is not accepted 
since under article 407 of the Treasury 
Regulations it is specifically provided 
that “imperfect or incorrect returns will 
not be accepted as meeting the require- 
ments of the statute,” and the return 
was void ipso facto. ‘ 

Henry M. Ward, on behalf of the tax- 
payer, argued that the tentative return 
made in Mar. 14, 1919, on form 1031T 
set in motion the statutory period of 
limitations since the act of 1918 pro- 
vided that the taxpayer must file his re- 
iturn before Mar. 15, 1919, and either 
the first installment or the whole tax had 
to be paid on or before Mar. 15, 1919. 

The act of 1924 in force when the de- 
termination was made did not extend the 
period for assessment of taxes under the 
act of 1918, Mr. Ward argued. 

The failure of the taxpayer to state 
in the return filed on form 1031T the 
items of its gross income, deductions and 
credits and the lack of verification of the 
return did not invalidate the return, Mr. 





and showed an estimated tax for the} 


| for the maintenance and improvement of | 
|town highways—the State will give | 
}enough to that town to create a fund | 


‘to him who already has and taking away 





| 
| 


Assistant Attorney General G. A./|his home, he pays, in addition to the 


| 


i 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 


attention to the strict compliance de-| 


| other articles for use on the farm, or’ 


Two Further Steps 
in Interest 
Of Rural Tax Relief 


Assumption by State of Road 
Maintenance and Bridge 
Construction Costs Is Ad- 
vocated in Address _ 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 17. 

Two things in particular remain to be 
done to further the rural tax relief and 
equalization plan, State Tax Commis- 
sioner Mark Graves pointed out in a ra- 
dio address from Station WGY, Schenec- 
tady, Jan. 16. 

“The first of these is the assumption 
by the State of the entire cost of con- 
structing bridges forming a part of the 
State highway system. The counties are 
now required to pay 35 per cent of this 
cost. 

“The second relates to the maintenance 
of town roads. For years the State has 
been granting assistance to the towns, 
but under a plan which limited poor | 
towns to $25 per mile, and allowed | 
wealthy towns to receive very much | 
more—some of them more than $500 per | 
mile. The proposal which seems most 
likely to find favor with the governor | 
and the legislature will provide that if | 
a town will do either of two things— 
namely, raise a tax of $3 for $1,000, 
based on the full value of taxable prop- 
erty, or a tax equivalent to $50 per mile 


of $100 per mile. This will cost the 
State no more than it is now paying. It | 
will simply reverse the policy of giving | 


from him who has not that which he 
already has. 


“When I tell you that town road taxes 
vary from less than $5 per $1.000 in 
wealthy towns to more than $30 in poor 
towns, you will readily appreciate the 
extreme importance of this proposal to | 
all taxpayers in rural towns.’ 

The tax commissioner. expressed the 
opinion that favorable action by the gov- 
ernor and the legislature on these two 
propositions would be predicted this year. 

Burden on Farmer. 


“From a tax standpoint, the agricul- 
ral class is in the least advantageous 
position of all our economic groups, This 
is so for a variety of reasons,” the tax 
commissioner said. 

“1. When the farmer purchases imple- 
ments, machinery, fertilizer, feed and 


food, clothing, furniture and the like for ! 


otherwise selling price, a portion of the 
taxes which the manufacturer, whole- 
saler, jobber and retailer have been or 
will be required to pay, and likewise, a 
share of the tax of the railroad which 
transported those commodities to him. 
Although we cannot.calculate the precise | 
amount or share of the cost of a thing 
which represents the tax, nevertheless, 
we do know that a part or all of the tax 
paid by the producer of a commodity or a 
dealer therein, or by the transportation 
agency which transports it, enters into 
the-cost of doing business and is passed 
on to the ultimate consumer. 

“2. When the farmer sells his product 
he is controlled by the laws of supply and 
demand, and more frequently than other- 
wise, the price at which he must sell is 
less than the actual cost of production, 
plus the value of his labor oe a fair re- 
turn upon his investment. In other words, 
he buys plus taxes and sells minus taxes. 

“3. The farmer’s wealth, such as he 
has, is usually represented by tangible 
property—land and tangible personal 
property—which does not escape the eye 
of the assessor. The farmer pays the gen- 
eral property tax—the most burdensome 
of our taxés—on a larger percentage of 
his property than most any other Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Variance in Tax Increase 

“4, While taxes have been increasing 
in the aggregate in both urban and rural | 
communities at an astonishing rate, the 
true tax burden has increased more rap- | 
idly in the rural areas, where farms are | 
situated. This condition exists because 
of the drift of population from the coun- | 
try to the city, and the resulting increase 
in city real estate values, while values in 
the eountry remain relatively unchanged. 
We know from statistics that this has | 
happened in New York State and, as eco- 
nomic laws operate with unfailing uni- 
formity, it is reasonable to assume that 
New York’s experience is being paral-| 
leled in other American States. 

“It may not be amiss at this point 
to amplify this feature of my remarks. | 
Our commission made an analysis of 
conditions in this State for the period 
commenced in 1915 and ended in 1927. 
Stated briefly, it disclosed: 

“(1) That in the 14 wealthiest coun- 
ties of the State, population increased 
22% per cent; taxable real property, 128 
pér cent; taxes on such property, 166 





| Rebates 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
_Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Deductions—Rebates—Year Deductible—1918 Act— ; 

A rebate paid in 1919 upon:a sale made in 1918, pursuant to a contract 
entered into during the latter, year, was a deduction for the year 1919, and 
not for the year 1918, when it appeared that the payment was not due to 
abnormal conditions arising out of the World War; rule applied to rebate 

aid by taxpayer ‘on account of the sale of eggs held not to comply with 
ederal pure food laws.—Henningsen’ Produce Company v. Commissioner. 
(D. C. Ct. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3178, Jan. 18, 1930. ' 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited ur relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Buredu of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from tegulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


' Avrnortzen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
PusLisHeD WirsouT ComMENT BY THE Unirep STATES 


_ State Taxation. 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


Island Development Company, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Overassessments of income 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer are deter- 
mined as follows: 1925, $11,033.45; 1926, 
$31,088.35. A hearing was held July 19, 
1929, 


The entire overassessment for the year 
1925, amounting to $11,033.45, is caused 
by the allowance as a deduction in com- 
puting the net income for this year of 
the net losses sustained for the years 
1923 and 1924. Section 206, revenue act 
of 1926, 


The amount of $8,355.62, included in 
the overassessment for the year 1926, is 
due to the allowance of a loss incurred 
on the sale of the stock of a domestic 
corporation, since investigation discloses 
that the amount was erroneously omitted 
in the computation of the returned net 
income. The loss is determined only 
after a thorough field examination of the 
taxpayer’s accounting records and a 
careful consideration of the substantiat- 
ing data filed in connection therewith. 
Sections 202 and 234 (a) (4), revenue 


ee 


per cent; and the tax rate adjusted to 
the 1915 dollar, but 1642 per cent. 

“(2) That in 10 of the poorer rural 
counties, population decreased, 4% per 
cent; taxable real property increased, 
55 per cent; taxes on such property, 
116 per cent, and the tax rate adjusted 
to the 1915 dollar, 43 per cent. 


“Just keep those figures in mind. In 
the wealthy counties, the rate of increase 
was 16% per cent, and in the poor,rural 
counties, 43 per cent. 

“That disclosed a trend. It proved 
that while the tax burden was growing 
in both the city and the country, the 
increase for the country taxpayer was 
twice as great as that of the city 
dweller. This caused concern. Unless 
something were done about it, the in- 


evitable result would be a continying| United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
unequal growth in the tax burden, with) Third Circuit, 33 Fed. (2d) 833. 


the weight falling heaviest upon. the 
rural population. 

Relief Plan Inaugurated 

“Knowledge of these conditions 
rompted the governor and the legis- 
ature to inaugurate a plan last year 
designed to arrest this trend. This was 
commonly referred to as a farm relief 
program, but was, in fact, a rural tax 
relief and equalization plan. 


were: 

“(1) The assumption by the State of 
the efttire cost of constructing county 
highways in the State system, 35 per 
cent of which had been charged to the 
counties. ‘This relieved the counties of 
an expenditure of $54,000,000 in the 
aggregate, and aided the poorer counties 
relatively more than the rich ones. 

“(2) The State relieved the towns and 


“The essential features of that plan | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


villages of all. maintenance charges for | 


State’ highways amounting to about 
$600,000 annually. 
relief was relatively greater in the rura 
communities. 


“(3) It was found that school taxes in cess of the above overassessment. 


one-teacher districts varied from less 
than~$1 per $1,000 to more than $20. 
This was equalized in such a way that 
any such school may be maintained with 
a local school tax not exceeding $3 per 
$1,000 of full value, and a similar plan 
was adopted for schools employing two, 
three and four teachers. No district will 
receive less from the State, but the 
poorer districts will, in the aggregate, re- 
ceive $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 more, an- 
nually. 

“(4) The costs to localities other than 
cities of grade crossing eliminations was 
reduced to a minimum. 

“(5) Additional funds amounting to 
more than $60,000,000 were provided for 
the building up of county road systems. 

“(6). The ‘direct State tax of more than 
$12,500,000 was abolished.” 


Election to Pay Income Tax in Lump Sum 
May Not Be Changed After Settlement Date 


Assessment of Deficiency Does Not Permit Taxpayer to 
Adopt Installment Basis at Later Time 


By J. 8. 


REIFF 


Rules and ‘Regulations Section, Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Many taxpayers attach to their returns 
a check or money order covering their 
full tax liability as it appears on their 
returns, thinking. they have satisfied 
their income-tax liability in full. This 
is not always the case, however 

Frequently the audit of the return dis- 
closes a mathematical error which re- 
sults in a tax liability far in excess of 
that which the taxpayer has shown to 
be due on his return. Thus, while the 
taxpayer may have been willing to pay 
in full on its due date the tax which he 
has computed on such return, he may not 
be willing, or he may not be financially 
able, to pay the increased liability upon 
notice and demand therefor by the col- 
lector. 

If the audit of the return was made 
during the year in which it was filed, 
the taxpayer, in such instance, fre- 
quently contends that he is entitled to 
pay his tax on the installment basis. 


Ward assertec, and prevent the period | However, section 56 of the revenue act 


of limitations from running. 

Solicitor General Charles E. Hughes 
Jr., Claude R. Branch, Sewall Key, and 
Barham R. Gary were on the briefs with 
Mr. Youngquist. Herbert W. Nauts was 
on the brief with Mr. Ward. 





of 1928 provides that the total amount 
of tax imposed by that act shall be ‘paid 
on the 15th day of the third month fol- 
lowing the close of the taxable year, and 
although under subdivision (b) of sec- 


}tion 56 a citizen of the United States 


may elect to pay the tax which he has 
computed, in four equal installments, 
such election must be made on or be- 
fore the date prescribed for the payment 
of the tax as-a-single payment. If the 
taxpayer fails to make his election on 
or before the time prescribed for the 
payment of the tax as a single payment, 
he is precluded by law from paying any 
additional amount which may be 
mined to be due on the installment 
basis. 

It will therefore be seen that a tax- 
payer who has satisfied in one payment 
the tax which he has computed 6n his 
return can not be said to have exercised 
his option to pay his tax ov the install- 
ment basis, and such a taxpayer would 
not be entitled to pay on such basis any 
‘additional amount of tax which might 
subsequently be determined to be due. 

-If, however, an undue hardship will re- 
sult to the taxpayer by being required to 
pay the additional tax within 10 days 
after notice and demand by the collector, 
an extension of time for paying such 


additional tax may be secured under the | full residence in Mississippi and not be | 
provisions of section 272 (j) of the 1928 | required to pay taxes on any of his pres- 
act if application therefor is made by |ent income. 


the taxpayer. 


in, the rate of | States District Court for the Southern 
Sous fe || District of Indiana for the recovery of 


' 


leter- | 7 


‘| should be exempted from the income tax, 


act of 1926; articles 141, 561 and 1561, 
Regulations 69. 


Of the overassessment for the year 
1926, the amount of $20,464.34 is due to 
the recomputation of the reported tax- 
able profits accrued during the year from 
the sales of real estate involving de- 
ferred payments, sin:e after a complete 
field examination of the taxpayer’s books 
of accounts and records, and conferences 
held in the bureau, it is determined that 
the costs of such properties were materi- 
ally understated in the return filed. Re- 
vision is made accordingly. Sections 212 
(d), 213 (a), 232, 233 and 1208, revenue 
act of 1926. Articles 43, 44, as amended 
by T. D. 4255 (I. R. B, VIII-2, 9), 45) 
and 561, Regulations 69., Milton A. 
Mackay v. Commissioner 11 B. T. 569. 

The revision of the amount deducted 
on the return filed for 1926 for the 
amortization of bond discount results in 
$1,553.68 of the above overassessment. 
Section 233 (a), revenue act of 1926; 
article 545, Regulations 69. G. C, M. 
3832 (C. B. VII-1, 123). The allowance 
of deductions for the proper accrual of 
miscellaneous taxes, and additional de- 
preciation, cause $466.10 and $248.61, 
respectively, of the above overassess- 
ment for, the year 1926, since a_field 
examination of the taxpayer’s books of 
accounts and records discloses’ that the 
amounts deducted on the return filed 
were inadequate. Section 234 (a), (3) 
and (7), révenue act of 1926; articles 
181, 161 and 561, Regulations 69. 


Philadelphia Rapid Transit 


Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., an overassessment of 
income and profits taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1918, 
$467,222.54. 


The overassessment is made pursuant 
to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- 
stant case for the above year, Docket | 
No. 42023. 


Joseph E. Widener, Elkins Park, Pa. 
Overassessments of income taxes in fa- 
vor of the taxpayer are determined as 
follows: 1921, $7,054.53; 1922, $34,207.03. 

The above overassessments are due to 
the decision of the United States Board 
of' Tax Appeals in the instant case, 
Joseph E. Widener et al. v. Commis- 
sioner, 8 B. T. A., 651, affirmed by the 


Stutz Motor Company 


Stutz Motor Car Company of America, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind—An overassess- 
ment of income and profits taxes in fa- 
vor of the taxpayer is determined as fol- 
lows: 1919, $28,906.57. A hearing was 
held Aug. 19, 1929. 


The entire: above overassessment re-| 
sults from an increase to the invested 
capital determined in a prior audit caused 
by the inclusion therein of the actual 
cash value of certain tangible assets ac- 
quired by the issuance of shares of capi- 
tal stock since, after further considera- 
tion and conferences held in the Bureau, 
it is determined that the value of such 
assets was materially understated. Sec- 
tion 326, revenue act of 1918; Appeal of 
Regal Shoe Co., 1 B. T. A. 896. 

As a result of the foregoing adjust- 
ment the taxpayer has agreed to the dis- 
missal of a suit instituted in the United 


taxes and interest in an amount in ex- 


Hearings on Tax Appeals 
To Be Held in New Orleans, 


Circuit hearings of tax cases have been 
scheduled by the Board of Tax Appeals 
to be held in New Orleans, La., from Jan, 
20 to Feb. 7. W. D. Love, as Division 
No. 12 ofthe Board, will preside. Fol- 
lowing are the titles and docket numbers 
of cases scheduled to be called, as an- | 
nounced by the Board: 


Jan. 20.—35257, Estate of L. M. Noland; 
38989, Bank of Terrebonne & Savings Bank. 

Jan. 21.—12030, Estate of Christian E. 
Keppler; 36650, Edward G. Swartz, Inc. 

Jan. 22.—21012, 33388, J. S. Maubaules. 

Jan. 23.—12798, General Cooperage & 
Timber Co., Inc., 31670, Mimms Williams; 
22146, Jack Murphey. 

Jan. 24.—36989, Bowie Lumber Co., Ltd.; 
29546, Pelican Ice Co. 

Jan. 27.—17069, 17070, Canal Commercial 
National Bank; 20611, 20612, Mr. and Mrs. | 
George G. Westfeldt. 

Jan. 28.—26637, Dr. Julius Crisler, trans- 
feree, Jackson Sanatorium & Hospital Co.,; 
15762, Southern Rice Milling Co., Guillory; 
27692, Montero & Brande, Inc.; 33974, F. D. 
Dastague. ; 

Jan. 29.—36877, 36878, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Clemons; 36879, 36880, Mr. and Mrs. Sol E. 
Gordon; 20607, 20608, Mr. and Mrs. William 
A. Walsingham; 36893, 42168, Hillyer, 
Deutsch, Edwards, Inc. 

Jan. 30.—33459, A. P. Schiro, Inc., 40586, | 
42145, Vernon Parish Nave Stores (Co.; 
32852, Leigh Carroll. | 

Jan. 31.--27180, Sidney W. Souers; 27307, 
Alfred B. Freeman; 27181, James P. Butler; 
27264, F, E. Gunter: 31406 Sidney W. 
Souers; 31407, James P. Butler; 31408 Al- 
fred B. Freeman: 31409. Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co.; 81550, F. E. Gunter; 26993, Robert 
Roberts. 

Feb. 3.—22574, Weber King Lumber Co,, 
ne. 


Statute of Mississippi 
On Income Tax Clarified 


State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, Jan. 17. 
The income of Mississippi residents de- 
rived from business outside the State 


Lester C. Franklin, chairman of the State 
tax commission, says in his report to the 
legislature, Jan, 13. “This will méan,” 
Mr. Franklin says, “that a nonresident. 
Henry Ford, for example, could assume) 


| administration of tax laws. 


| expense of the public. 





He would be as far from 
tax in Mississippi as he would in Florida 


Herein, Berne 
AILY 


State Commission 

Disclaims Approval 
Of Tax Organization 

Motive of Personal Profit y 


Charged to Organizers of 


Asse y ors’ League in 
Signed Statement 


State of Wisconsin: 

Madison, Jan, 17. 
The city tax assessors league does 
not have the approval or support of the 
Wisconsin tax commission, nor of any 
taxing officials under its control, Ed- 
ward L. Keeley, chairman of the commis- 
sion said in a signed statement dated 
Jan. 10. Speaking of the activities of the 
league, Mr. Keeley said, “It matters not 
to them that by awakening distrusts of 
and resentment toward our “no 


Officials they are weakening a stro 


arm of government. The citizens an 
taxpayers of this State have a right to 
call a halt to the employment of their 
legal taxing machinery in their own ex- 
ploitation.” The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

In response to a letter written to it 
by the league of. Wisconsin municipali- 
ties concerning the activities of the city 
tax assessors league, the State tax-com- 
mission has today answered as follows: 

Your letter calling attention to the 
activities of the city tax assessors league 
supplements other written tommunica- 
tions from, and oral statements by, in- 
dividuals, State legislators, and civic 
bodies, all protesting against the alleged 
primary purpose and the methods of that 
organization. The commission has care- 
fully considered the matter and ‘herein 
states its unanimous opinion. 


Organized For Profit 


We have made sufficient investigation 
of the movers of the league and of its 
initial activities to be convinced that its 
primary purpose is not to be of service 
to tax officials or the public service in 
which they are engaged. The men active 
in the organization of the league have 
never shown any interest in taxation 
problems and the activities of the 
league thus far indicate that such in- 
terest is no serious part of their present 
program. Teh league has not the ap- 
proval or support of the commission nor 
of any taxing officials under its con- 
trol, nor of any body or organization 
in the State seriously studying the sub- 
ject of taxation or working for efficient 
We believe 
that many of the assessors have joined 
the league in ignorarice of its real pur- 
pose and are creditably informed that 


the names of some assessors have bee g& 


used as members of its committee with- 
out any authorization. 

The real object of the league was 
attended to without amy delay by pro- 
viding for a year book which would 
ostensibly give information to assessors, 
but which would, according to our in- 
formation, give the organizers 90 per 
cent of the proceeds of the advertising 
placed therein. It is obvious that the 
only purpose these organizers had was 
to share in the large percentage of the 
advertising. We cannot mistake the 
purpose to bludgeon business men and: 
industry into subscribing to advertising 
space by the very persuasive reference 
to the interest of the local tax assessors 
in the enterprise. The book itself can 
be of little value to.assessors. The legal 


| body established by law to supervise 


assessments and to aid assessors can 
furnish far better and more accurate 
information which will be in harmony 
with its practice and procedure. The 
absurdedly pretended interest in taxa- 
tion is a mere expedient to the selfish 
personal interests of the organizers of 
this league. It matters not to them 
that by awakening distrusts of and re- 
sentment toward our assessment officials 
they are weakening a strong arm of 
government. The citizens and taxpay- 
ers of this State -have a right to call a 


halt to the employment of their legal 


taxing machinery in their own exploita- 
tion. 
Organization Contemplated 

We know that the league of Wiscon- 
sin municipalities has, for some time, 
been preparing to organize a tax asses- 
sors section of its league, and its officers 
have been conferring with the tax com- 
mission in such preparation. 
ganization within the league of Wiscon- 
sin municipalities can be of practical 
service to the assessors and to the State 
and, of course, there will not be in such 
organization, where serious study and 
constructive work are contemplated, any 
scheme to work personal profit at the 
We desire to say, 
further, that this commission has, after 
considerable time and labor, prepared an 
authentic and useful manual for the use 
of assessors and taxing officials which 
will be published within a month, and 
from the time, study, and labor neces- 
sarily employed in completing the man- 
ual, with all the advantages of first- 
hand information and expérience, we 
know of what little practical value any 
proposed year book, issued primarily for 
advertising purposes, will be to the Wis- 
consin assessors or to anyone else, 

We want every citizen and every busi- 
ness institution of this State to feel at 
liberty in deciding whether or not it shall 
subscribe to advertising matter in the 
publications of this organization, and we 
desire them to report tg this commission 
any attempt to use the name of asses- 
sors in coercing them in any degree in 
the matter and also to report any sem- 
blance of any visitation upon them be- 
cause of refusal to so advertise. 


NN NN 


or Alabama, which States have no income 
tax laws.” 

The report also recommends that divi- 
dends, from whatever source derived, be 
exempted from tax. , 

The provision that there need not be 
included in the gitoss income of nonresi- 
dents or foreign corporations such 
amounts as represent income from money 
loaned, should be stricken from the law, 
the report declares, The provision un- 
necessarily confuses taxpayers in the 
preparation of their returns and hampers 
to a great degree the proper determina- 
tion by the tax commissioner of the tax 
due by nonresident and foreign taxpay- 
ers, it was pointed out. Litigation in- 
volving $100,000 in income taxes is pend- 
ing growing out of this. provision, thé 
tax commissioner said. 

The percentage of the total tax paid 
by various classes were as follows, ac- 
cording to the report: Merchants, 44.67; 
professions, 09.22; edycators, .68; State 
and county employes, .96; clerks, arti- 
sans, 02.58; railway employes, .69; farm- 
ers, .05; planters, 07.77; executives, 19.57; 
capitalists, 14.01, °°) 


Such or- @& 
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Produce Marketing Fruit Grain Food Production 


French Exhibition to Open — 
At Le Havre on April 19 


i} 4 

The sixth annual international exhibi- 
tion. and fair will be.open at Le Havre, 
Apr. 19 to May 4, 1930, according to a 
report Jan. 17 from American Vice Con- 
sul Blais, made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, All types and varie-. 
ties of raw, semimanufactured and manu~ 
factured products may be exhibited. Ex- 
|porters from the United States who are 


Warehousing Act Favored in Nebraska 


Farm Board Plans Plans to Organize. Growers of A pples 
: To Insure Orderly Marketing of Grain 


Cooperative Study _ And Potatoes Are Given to Farm Board 


: In Twelve States Committees of Two Industries Will Work With Federal 
re Agency to Obtain Nation-wide Cooperation 
Investigation Is Expected to 


Determine Basis for Ad- 


Growing Demand 
For Beans Results 
In Larger Output 


Several Varieties Occupy In-| 
creasingly Important! 


Adequate Facilities Are Said to Be Needed at Point of 
Production to Provide Greater Profit to Farmers 


By John E. Curtiss 


ber of Railway Commission 
ee “'state of Nebraska 


Approval of plans for central mar-| and assistance to enlarge the coopera- 
keting programs for potatoes and ap-' tive movement, 


ples, as given Jan; 16 by the Federal 


vancing Sound Regional farm Board, followed recommendations 


Associations 


A thorough study of local farmers’ co- 


operative associations in 12 
States is to be made by the Federal Farm 
Board in cooperation with agricultural 
colleges, experiment stations, extension 
workers, and departments of agriculture 
in the States affected, the Board an- 
nounced on Jan. 17. 


Objects of the investigation are deter- 


| submitted by representatives of coopera- 
|tive associations handling these two 
| products. 

A summary of the action of the board 


eastern and the recommendations submitted to 


it was given in The United States Daily 
of Jan. 17. 

The group representing the potato in- 
dustry, after statiag that the “industry— 
producer of one of the Nation’s largest 
|food crops—is thoroughly disorganized 
nationally,” recommended a_ nation-wide 


mination of types of business to serve|farmer-owned and farmer-controlled co- 


‘ane of sound regional cooperatives, | operative 
cate 


eful analysis of functions and finan- 


marketing system, founded 
| basically on community locals groupea 


cial conditions of the local associations,| into district or regional organizations. 


provision for getting the local coopera- 
tives on a sound business basis, and 
others, 


The Board’s announcement follows in| 


full text: 


In cooperation with the agricultural 
colleges, experiment stations, extension 


|It also advocated a central committee, 
representing new cooperatives as well as 
|those now in existence, to act as a co- 
ordinating body in obtaining “all the 
| nation-wide benefits inherent in collective 
merchandising and purchasing.” 

| The apple industry group stated that 
this product represents a logical subdi- 


be 


“6. A comprehensive program should 
initiated to maintain production, in so 
far as possible, to meet the legitimate 
consumers’ requirements. 

“With these plain and, we believé, in- 
disputable facts before’ us we wish to 
pledge to the Federal Farm Board the 
aid and cooperation of all the cooperative 
associations present at this meeting; and 
we further voice our appreciation of the 
outstanding effort that the Farm Board 
is making on behalf of the potato in- 
dustry.” 


Lommittee Is Selected 
To Work With Board 


Selection of the following committee 
to work with the Board in carrying out 
the recommendations for the potato in- 
dustry was announced: 

W. A. Burton, general manager, East- 
ern Shore of Virgmia Produce Exchange, 
Onley, Va.; W. F. Heppe, general mana- 
ger, Colorado Potato Growers Exchange, 
601-4 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo.; 


tant place in the American diet due 
the growing demands of apartment dwell- 
ers and others for a tasty and nourishing 
aoe requiring a minimum of prepara- 
ion, 
has just stated in announcing that pro- 


edible beans was grown in 1929 in the 
States 


Place in Diet, Commerce 
Department Reports 


| : , 
Beans occupy an increasingly impor- 
<0 





the Department of Agriculture | 
duction of dry beans jncrease 1,680,000 
bushels over 1928 to a total of 19,337,000 
bushels for 1929. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 


A crop ot 19,337,000 bushels of dry 


Recducing beans on a commer~ial | 
scale. This quantity is 1,680,000 bushels 
greater than the crop of 1928, when net 


imports of about 1,000,000 bushels addi- 
tional were required to meet our needs. 


Beans occupy an increasingly important 
place in the American diet, The quantity 


It is, of course, un 
| that Nebraska is distinct 
tural State. 
entirely dependent upon the 
| which agriculture 
the coming years. The 
takes from our fe 
| the neighborhood of $500,000,000. 
| We rank among the lea 
the Union, year in and year ou 
production of corn, wheat, oats, 
| hogs, alfalfa hay, sugar beets, 
and oe other Bp - 
| covered, in recent years, : 
; keting of a crop from the standpoint of 
yevenue is almost as important a fac: 
tor in agricultural prosperity 
production of the crop itself. 
edly hundreds of thousands 
levery year are lost to t 
farmer because of unfortun 
ling of crops which 
lous labor “and great men 
| their raising. 


may enjoy throug 


We have dis- 


umecessary to Say} 
ly an agricul- 
The future of our State is 
preety 


Nebraska farmer 
rtile soil every year, In 


ding States of 
t, in the 
cattle, 
wild hay, 


at. the mar- 


as is the 
Undoubt- 
of dollars} 
he Nebraska 
ate market-| 
have imwolved ardu- | 
tal strain in 


which was pouring into market in a tre- 
mendous flow. Neither of these impor- 
tant marketing agencies, however, broke 
under the.stress and strain of the tre- 
mendous volume of movement. In July 
of 1929, 6,867 cars of wheat moved into 
the Omaha market; in August, 8,820 cars 
moved into the Omaha market; in Sep- 
tember, 2,052, and in October, 1,688, or a 
total of 19,427 carloads of wheat, during 
this four-month period. 


Reduced to bushels and figuring on a} 


basis of about 1,600 bushels to a car, 


there were 31,000.000 bushels of wheat | 


which passed into the Omaha market dur- 
ing this four-month period, or about 55 
per cent of the total Spring and Winter 
wheat crop raised in Nebraska for the 
year 1929. The largest Monday was on 


July 29, when 1,079 cars of grain moved | 


into the Omaha market. The largest sin- 


gle week day, other than Monday, was} 


July 31, when 696 cars of wheat moved 


|into the Omaha market. 





interested in participating may apply to 
the President of the Organizing Com- 
mittee, Sixth Exhibition and Fait, Hotel- 


| de-Ville, Le Havre, France. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


ee 
sands of bushels of grair on the ground, 
subject to possible unfavorable weather 
conditions or theft, that a more favor- 
able price might be secured, is un- 
doubtedly highly questionable. Is_ it 
not possible that if adequate warehous- 
ing facilities were available, with intel- 
ligent distribution over our State, that 
a larger portion of our grain might be 
held on the farm or in the rural com- 
munities, at least, and the flow to mar- 


| ket more evenly controlled? 


To me it is a strange fact that in a 
State which, year in and year out, ranks” 
among the leading States of the Nation 
in the production of grain, both corn and 
wheat, we have no_ sane, intelligent, 
workable warehouse law. Our present 
It has been 


law, is a makeshift affair. t | 1 
dismembered by judicial decision until 
it is meaningless. 


Honest Effort Made 
To Enforce Law 


| Slower Movement 
Sought for Higher Price 


I am not suggesting that the pro- 
ducer of grain has not been as intelli- 
| gent as he) could be in the marketing | ; | 
lof his commodity. Perhaps circum-| In other words, a sizeable portion of | 
\Stances and conditions over which he| our annual wheat crop was crowded into | 
had no real control at the moment made|the primary markets during this four- 
necessary such marketing. Nor am I} month period. Is it not probable that 


3 es did | 3 f in ‘had d witt It has never received sympathetic stip- 
offering any criticism of the splendi ae ues ae . eae antl | port of those who should be most ardent 


marketing facilities available at our pri- : : | supporters of a proper warehouse law. 
of months the price realized by the| SUPP SQ proper v We 
| Rallrowdd Facilities Nebraska farmer would have been mark-| The Nebraska State railway commis- 


workers and departments of agriculture 
of the 12 eastern States, the Federal 
Farm Board announced today that a} 
thorough study will be made of local 

S Yovere’ cooperative associations in those 
States: 


of beans canned has increased rapidly to | 
supply the growing demand from those 
who find it inconvenient to cook beans in 
small quantities and from apartment 
| dwellers and others Gesiring a tasty and 


nourising food requiring a minimum of | 
preparation. 


F. P. Hibst, general manager, Michigan 
Potato Growers Exchange, Cadillac, 
Mich.; H. L. Robinson, manager, Hast- 
ings Potato Growers Association, Hast- 
ings, Fla.; T. W. Bennett, South Carolina 
Produce Association, Meggett, S. C.; W. 
R. Thompson, Caribou, Me. 

In addition G. S. Ralston and Benjamin 
Gunter, representing the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia Produce Exchange, Onley, 
Va., signed the potato report. 


vision, and recommended early consid- 
eration of the recognition and desig- 
nation of apples as a commodity. It 
was pointed out that most of the more 
important _ producing areas are not or- 
ganized cooperatively, and, instead of a 
Officials Are. Advised Pong peed Oe? (erate this 

- ; Z time, suggested the formation of a gen- 

iver . : . 

an tened Gentes shonin oe in ore committee with the object of NC 
phe later Unie Baly 2," 1€ in hoped. that tually working out the handling of this 





‘ Vary in- Flavor 
Beans of different varieties vary 
greatly\in appearance and flavor, and in 


fitdings in all the States will. be -avail- commodity on a national basis. Exten- 


able early next Winter, but by July 1, 
1931, at the latest. The States in which 
—the survey of cocperative associations 
will be made follow: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Penngylvania, Delaware, 
and West Virginia. 


** The plan of cooperative action was 


worked out by representatives of the va-| 


rious State agencies and the Federal 
Farm Board. It was initiated at a con- 
ference of presidents and deans of the 
agricultural colleges of the northeastern 
States, with Charles S. Wilson, member, 
Federal Farm Board, at he annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities in 
Nov. 14. 


Chairman Legge and Mr. Wilson have | 


just sent a letter to the governors, presi- 
dents and deans of the agricultural col- 
leges, djrectors of the extension services 

en commissioners of agriculture of the 
ortheastern States, advising them that 
the survey has been authorized and giv- 
ing the details of procedure. 


Objects Set Forth 


Among the objectives of the study are: 

To. determine the type of business of 
the many scattered local cooperatives in 
these States as a basis for the establish- 
ment of sound regional cooperatives. 

To obtain detailed information concern- 
ing the volume of business, financial con- 
dition ‘and costs of operati6n of each co- 
operative. A careful analysis of the 
operations and financial condition will re- 
veal inefficiencies in operation, and weak- 
nesses in financial structure, which 
should be corrected in order to put these 
cooperatives on a sound basis. 

To provide the basis for effective ex- 
tension work by the various States with 
, these cooperatives in order to get them 
a on a sound, efficient basis. 

To find out which, if any, of these co- 
operatives are not organized in acgord- 
ance with the provisions of the Capper- 
Volstead Act. “ 

Supervisor Provided 

To indicate to the people of these 
States that the Federal Farm Board is 
interested in their peculiar cooperative 


problems and that it is anxious to assist, 


in the solution of these-preblems. 

To enable the division of cooperative 
marketing of the Federal Farm Board to 
correct and bring up to date its records 
of cooperative associations in these 
States. 

The Federal Farm Board will provide 
a general supervisor and men to do the 
field work. The colleges of agriculture 
will provide clerical assistance directly 
connected with the work, supervise field 
dnd tabulation work, furnish office space, 
miscellaneous tabulating equipmen: and 
supplies, and publish the results. The 
departments of agriculture will examine 
charters of the associations to determine 
whether they’ conform to the Capper- 
Volstead law and suggest changes to the 
associations, where necessary, for them 
to comply with that law, and furnish in- 


formation regarding cooperative associa- | 


tions. 


Sound and Color Bring 
Best Year to Film Industry 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
was spent on theatre building and re- 
construction. In 1929 this fell to $40,- 
000,000 and based upon advance indica- 
tions, approximately $120,000,000 will be 
spent during 1930. 

The overseating problem in many lo- 
calities has been more or less corrected 
during the present year, partly by the 
reduction in new building, partly by con- 
version of some theatres into commer- 
cial structures and in some degree by in- 
creased audiences created by talking 
pictures. 

7,000 Wired for Sound 


(a) There are now 7,000 theatres wired for 


sound in this country out of approxi- 
mately 20,000 theatres In this number 
of wired theatres is included practically 
all the first-run houses in the key cities 
and other large centers which supply 
about 75 per cent of the total film rev- 
enues to the distributors. -With the in- 
stailation of sound apparatus in a thea- 
tre a certain amount of reconstruction 
and refitting, some of it a necessary na- 
ture and some being considered advisable 
from a_ standpoint of showmanship. 
Since the 7,000 theatres wired for sound 
only represents about one-third of the 
country’s theatres, a vast amount of al- 
teration work still is in prospect. 

It is predicted by leaders that fewer 
pictures will be made in the next. year 
than previously. The number of pictures 
produced for the 1931 season is expected 
to be probably 25 per cent less than the 
current year’s output. Extended runs of 
pictures, occasioned by popular acclaim 
of talking and color films, is seen as one 
of the leading factors in decreasing the 
output of pictures, Many theatrés which 
formerly played but a few days are now 
showing specific, pictures for several 


weeks, and also staging frequent recur- 
, ! 


Maryland | 


sion of credit facilities immediately to 
the regions already organized was rec- 
ommended. 

The report on potatoes, as presented 
to the Board, follows in full text: 

“The potato industry—producer of one 
of the Nation’s largest food crops—is 
| thoroughly disorganized - nationally, 


National Program 
Has Never Been Drafted 


“No national program, far-reaching 
enough in effect to stabilize production 
and set up a modern system of commod- 
ity merchandising to protect essential in- 
terests with reasonable certainty against 
unnecessary financial losses and serve 


Chicago, | the interests of producers and consumers 


alike, has ever been projected. 

“Under present practices, the potato 
farmers are subjected to direct financial 
losses through. the inadequacy of the 
present forces to stabilize production and 
marketing in the interest of both the 
farmers and the consumers. As a re- 
sult, the farmers’ interests are sub- 
|merged and potato farming has become 
| 
‘more and more hazardous and unprofit- 
j}able under production and marketing 
systems over which he has no control 
and which do not meet present needs. 

“Furthermore, the relatively small 
tonnage handled by unaffiliated coop- 
eratives, even though their ideals and 
hopes are identical, has not been pro- 
ductive of sufficient good to stabilize pro- 
duction and marketing in the interests of 
the producer and consumer. Moreover, 
no effort has been made to unite these 
cooperatives nationally and thus insure 
maximum results. . 

“No industry can survive such condi- 
|tions indefinitely. Now for the first time 
in history Congress, by the establish- 
ment of the Federal Farm Board, has 


dustry. The potato growers of this coun- 
try should not fail to avail themselves 
of this proffered help and this potato 
group recommends the following pro- 


to permanent success: 


ests can best be served by having pota- 
tees treated as a major commodity by 
the Federal Farm Board. 

“2. A nation-wide farmer-owned and 
controlled cooperative marketing system, 
founded basically on community locals 
grouped into district or regional organ- 
jizations and, through them, into a na- 
tional system, must come into being as 
the only marketing agency that has no 
interests that are antagonistic to either 
the producers’ or consumers’ needs, Such 
a set-up should be clearly set forth as 
the complete plan preliminary to the 
formation of local and reginal organiza- 
tions which should come _ into being 
simultaneously. At the same time the 
existing cooperatives should establish a 
central committee representative of those 
already in operation and upon which new 
cooperatives should have representation. 

This committee should act as a co- 
ordinating body to secure all the nation- 
wide benefits inherent in collective mer- 
chandising and purchasing. 


New System of Credit 
Is Said to Be Needed 


“3. A system of production credit under 
the proper control and management of 
farmers’ cooperatives and for the 
farmers’ benefit should replace the pres- 
ent credit extended by the speculative 
potato interests. It is the opinion of the 
cooperatives represented that this is an 
essential means to secure and maintain 
cooperative membership, 

“4. That there is no help for the farm- 
‘ers through the present uncoordinated 
system of production and distribution; 
that the farmers should realize that they 
must help themselves through the oppor- 
tunity now made possible for them under 
the agricultural marketing act; that pro- 
duction can be adjusted to a profitable 
level only through organization; that ef- 
fective merchandising can be carried out 
only through nation-wide cooperative 
marketing. -This entails a_ recognition 
among the membership of the usefulness 
of the individual member to his coopera- 
tive organization and his responsibilities 
therein and, with ib, the usefulness of 
the organization to the individual, 

“These things aré now possible for the 
farmers through a definite plan which is 
being developed and will be presented to 
them. Additional help must be extended 
from other sources which we believe will 
involve both Federal and State agencies 
as essentials to the building of am effec- 
tive working organization. 

“5. The potato group suggests, if it 
is feasible, that the’ following means be 
adopted to further the formation of such 
an organization: 

“(a) That the Federal Farm Board, if 
it adopts these suggestions, endorse them 
as the policy for the potato industry. 

“(b) That the extension divisions of 





United States Department of Agriculture 
be brought into the program. 
“(c) That the existing cooperatives be 





asked to give their unqualified support|dent; Noel Bakke, manager, Wenatchee- , Growers Association, 





undertaken to help agriculture as an in- | 


gram which it believes to be fundamental | 


“1. The potato group believes its inter- | 





| tral Washington 





Report on Apple Industry 


Given at Conference 

The report on apples, as presented to 
the Board, follows in full text: 

“In accordance with the idea expressed 
at the general conference and in line 
with, the suggestion of the Federal Farm 
Board, those factors of the fresh fruit 
and vegetable industries representing ap- 
ples have met and considered ways and 
means of best bringing the operation of 
the agricultural marketing act and its 
administration by the Federal Farm 
Board into direct bearing upon our in- 
dustry. 

“In the first place, your conferees, 
believing that due to peculiar problems 
surrounding the apple industry and the 
several interests connected therewith, 
and which differ quite generally in im- 
portant respects from the interests of 
other deciduous fruits and vegetables are 
of the unanimous opinion that apples rep- 
resent a logical subdivision and there- 
fore respectfully recommend early con- 
sideration by the Federal Farm Board 
of the recognition and designation of ap- 


| ples as a commodity. 


“During their deliberations, your con- 
ferees have given due consideration to 
the treatment of the apple industry on 
a national scale. ' We find, however, upon 
examining the situation from a national 
viewpoint that the greater number of 
the more important producing areas are 
at this time unorganized cooperatively 
and for that. reason it seems extremely 
inadvisable to offer now the suggestion 
that an advisory commodity committee 
be set up. 

“At the same time, however, your con- 
ferees, being desirous of accomplishing 
the purpose and Object of eventually 
working out the handling of the com- 
modity on a national basis, are prepared 
to recommend that a general committee 
typical and representative of the various 
important apple-growing regions be con- 
structed by selection upon the following 
plan: 

“That this general committee be com- 
posed of three representatives of the 
cooperative movement in each of the 
following four principal apple-producing 
regions: 1, New York and New England; 
2, Shenandoah-Cumberland-Southern; 3, 
middle west; 4, northwest-California; 
and such other additional representatives 
as the Farm Board may wish to appoint 
from areas not hereby designated. 


Choice of Membership 
By Cooperatives Suggested 


“In the actual naming of the personnel 
of this committe your conferees suggest 
that in those general regions where ex- 
isting cooperatives are eoordinated into 
a general organization, that such or- 
ganization name its representation on 
the committee. In those . unorganized 
regions, that the Federal Farm Board 
invite the cooperation of State horti¢ul- 
tural societies, agricultural colleges and 
the cooperatives themselves in selecting 
their respective members of the commit- 
tee. All appointments in any event to 
be subject to the approval of the Federal 
Farm Board. 

“This committee shall have for its 
general purpose promotion and develop- 
ment of cooperative marketing organiza- 
tion work in the respective apple-grow- 
ing regions of the country and to that 
end the. proposed committee shall co- 
operate closely with the Federal Farm 
Board. 

“This committee is to serve as a means 
of contact with the Federal Farm Board 
and could help such agencies designated 
by the Farm Board to carry on such edu- 
cational work as would assist in the form- 
ing of local and regional cooperative 
marketing associations. 

“While it is impossible to anticipate 
fully the possibilities of action or the 
scope that might be covered by the pro- 
posed committee, we especially recognize 
the need for aggressive effort toward 


thorough development of cooperative | 
thought and. action in several of the im- 


portant producing regions, 

“At the same time, we call attention to 
the desirability and need for constructive 
work in those areas now already sub- 
stantially organized. We also suggest to 
the Federal Farm Board that for those 
already organized regions the extension 
of the credit facilities of the agricultural 
marketing act is immediately desirable, 


and constitutes, in the judgment of youn) 
conferees, the principal instrument for | 
continued growth and strengthening of | 


the cooperative movement in those re- 
gions,” ’ 2 
The apple plan also provided for a com- 


mittee to work with the Board. The ap- | 


ple report was signed by vhe following: 
Victor C, Follenius, general manager, 
Apple Growers Association of Hood 
River, Oreg.; John D. Neff, representa 
tive, Fruit Growers Cooperative Associa- 
tion; J. R. Everett, 


W. W. Moffly, president; Harry L. Miller, 


the State colleges of agriculture and the | secretary, Skookum Packers Association; | York Fruit Growers Cooperative Associa 


Levi Tigner, president; C, W. White, gen- 


| eral manager, Wenatchee District Coop | 
erative Association; I. H. Logue, presi-| Hebert, general man 





white variety knowm ‘of old as the army 
| or navy bean, now commonthly known 





| 1928. 


|of Colorado and New Mexico, 





sident, North Cen- 


other respects, thoumh high food value 
is common to all kinds. Individual con- 
sumers tend to prefer certain kinds al- 
most to the exclusion. of others, although 
there is a considerable amount of com- 
petition between some varieties. For in- 
stance, the white bean and the lima, sub- 


stitute for each other only to a limited | 


extent and the blackeye for neither, 
while the small white and the pea-bean 
and even the large white compete rather 
actively. Colored beans compete with 
whites to some extent. Some persons 
of catholic taste have discovered that 


tall beans are good, though most confess | 
a greater fondness for some particular| 


variety. 
The principal canning bean is a small 





as the pea-hean, grown mainly in Mich- 
igan and toa lesser extent in New York, 
Wisconsin and elsewhere. The estimated | 
tees | < Variety in 1929 was| 

513, ushels COmpared with 5,447,- 
000 bushels in 1928. 4 


Grown for Ages 


Another leading variety that is canned 
to some extent, but mainly handled by | 
the grocery trade in the dry: form, is| 
the great northern, a white bean of me-| 
dium size produced jn the northern) 
Rocky Mountain States. This variety is| 
said to be from an Old Indian bean grown| 
for ages along the Missouri and Yel- 
lowstone rivers, but it has risen to a 
position among the leading commercial 
beans only during the past 5 or 10) 
years. The production of great north-| 
erns in 1929 was 2,376,000 bushels, com-| 
pared with 2,049,000 bushels in 1928. | 

California grows a small bright white | 
bean known also as the “navy” bean, 
mostly for sale dry, the crop being re- 
ported at 762,000 bushels in 1929 against 
769,000 bushels in 1928, Large whites, 
including among others the white kid-| 
ney and the white marrow, show pro-| 
duction of 522,000 bushels and 449,000 
bushels, respectively, for the two years. | 
The yellow eye of New York and New| 
England shows 204,000 bushels in - 1929 
and 190,000 bushels in 1928. Red kid- 
neys are canned extensively, though con-| 
siderable quantities are sold in the dry| 
state and exported to the West Indies. 

Pinto Crop Is Large 

The production of these was 848,000 
bushels in 1929 compared with 1,134,000 
bushels in 1928. The red Mexican,| 
known also as the California red and 
“red miner,” grown now mainly in Idaho | 
and California, is estimated at 405,000 
bushels in 1929 amd 495,000 bushels in 
The “pinto”? bean, a mgederately 
large: bean of Mexican or Indian origin 





| with a brown and “buff splotched color 


scheme, grown mainly on the dry lands 
yielded 
unusually well this year, the crop being 
estimated at 3,527,000 bushels, compared 
with 2,250,000 bushels in 1928. The dry| 
“lima” bean is grown commercially al- | 
most wholly in California. 
The production of large limas is esti-| 
mated at 1,600,000 bushels in 1929, and| 
1.590.000 bushels in 1928, while that of | 
the “baby lima” or “henderson bush” | 
variety is set at 700,000 bushels in 1929) 
and 668,000 bushels~in 1928. California | 
pinks, one of the standard varieties 
there, is estimated at 884,000 bushels | 
compared with 981,000 bushels in 1928. | 
An edible cowpea, known through the | 
South as the blackeye pea, is produced | 
in California in large quantities for the| 
southern trade. .It is listed among the| 
“beans” grown iv California, under the 
name of California blackeye and shows | 
a production in 1929 of 817.000 bushels 
arainst 713,000 bushels in 1928. 
| 

| 


Fruit Fly Board to Extend 
Work Throughout Florida 


Announcement has been made by the| 
United States Department of Agricul- | 
ture that it is expected that the Fed-| 
eral Fruit Fly Board, which will hold its | 
first meeting in Orlando on Jan. 21, will| 
announce its intention to form immediate | 
contacts with all branches of the agricul- 
tural industry in Florida. 


The object of such contacts, said Sec- | 
retary of Agriculture Hyde, is not only | 
to acquaint the Board with all the needs |, 
of the industry, but to provide for dis- 
semination to all interested persons in| 
Florida full information on conditions in | 
the fruit fly eradication work. The De- | 
partment, he says, is desirous not only | 
that the objects of the eradication effort | 
be fully understood but is hopeful that | 
the contacts established by the Federal | 
Fruit Fly Board may inspire suggestions | 
that will lead to improvement in the | 


| work. 


(Issued by Depariment of Commerce.) 


we ——=— === | , 
rowers Association; | Okanogan Cooperative Federation: M. at 


Burritt, vice president, Westerm New|! 


tion; Fred Eberle, general manager, Ya 
kima County Horticultural Union; J. W 


ager, Yakima Fruit |; 


Taxed to Limit 

In discussing 
act, it involves, naturally, 

arketing of grain. \ 
ae or es Cemniliar with the manner in 
which the wheat crop of ‘Nebraska is 
marketed. s 
and in the weeks immediately following, 
|there is a tremendous flow of golden Ne- 
braska grain to the primary markets, 
particularly Omaha and Kansas City. . 

Last Fall, railroad facilities and ter- 
minal marketing i a 
the limit in the handling of a grain crop 


an adequate warehousing 


We are, all of us, 


During the harvest season, 


facilities were taxed to 


the matter of 





edly greater? 


| of course, true that if the grain is stored | er 


on the farm, or placed in rural elevators, 


there are handling charges which the | 


farmer is obliged to stand. 

1 am offering no criticism of the man 
who ratses the grain, or the marketing 
facilities now ‘available. However, I do 


feel that the condition which I point to} 


is one deserving of our serious thought. 

What may the answer be? Certainly 
there is no advantage in withholding 
grain from the market if it cannot be 
held under favorable circumstances and 
conditions. The advantage of piling thou- 


On the other hand, it is,| Sion has been charged with its enforce- 


ment and if I may be permitted to say 
has made an honest, conscientious 
effort to enforce the law. In its effort 
toward enforcement, it has met the ac- 


| tive hostility of the farmer who ap- 


parently has preferred to leave his grain 
in the elevator without the slightest 
form of protection that the grain or 
dollars representing its equivalent may 
be there when he returns for it. 
Operators of rural elevators—not all 
of them, but as a class—have been vig- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


IMPERISHABLE 
~ RECORDS 


¥OR executive offices of large corporations, railroads 
and public utilities, public and private libraries, and law 
offices, a permanent record of Government action, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Rulings, Court Decisions— 
in short, all Federal and State Government activities— 
is of incalculable value. 


\ 


Bound volumes of the Rag Paper Edition of 
The United States Daily, printed on a special all-rag 
paper, afford a time-proof, everlasting record of the day- 
by-day activities of the Federal Government and each of 
the Governments of the 48 States. 


The Rag Paper Bound Edition begins each 
year with the issue of March 4 and ends with the issue of 
March 3 the following year. 


This Bound Volume Edition is issued in six 
books, each book containing issues of The United States 
Daily for a period of two months. Bound books are sent 
to subscriber's by prepaid express at the end of each two- 
month period. 


Each book in the Bound Volume Edition is 
bound in one-half tan eanvas with grained black cloth 
sides, and title bands in red and black Russia leather with 
gold-leaf lettering. 


- 


Price for One Year 
March 4, 1929, to March 3, 1930 


‘100° 


Express 
Prepaid 


Regular Newsprint Edition 


Bound Volumes 


Six Books a Year, $75.00 


Che Auited States Baily 


22nd and M Streets N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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ractices Respecting Specifi- 

ation of Requirements 
And Tests Outlined by 
Bureau of Standards 


By R. A. Martino 
Division of Specifications, 
Bureau of Standards 


Since the combined purchases of the 
State agencies are 


times as great as the purchases 


. for the Federal Government, there is 


much of interest in the methods employed 


ment and supplies with money collected 
from the public in the form of. taxes. 
Some idea of the purchasing methods em- 
ployed by various municipalities through- 
out the country can be gained from the 
notes below. 

In some of the larger cities certain 
commodities are purchased exclusively 
either on contracts based on specifica- 
tions or on trade brands, while in others, 
purchases are made on both trade brands 
and specifications. In a majority of 
cases, cities that have ‘formulated their 
own specifications have freely made -use 
of the specifications of national techni- 
cal societies and trade associations, espe- 
cially those of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, American Water 
Works Association, American Concrete 
Institute, American Society for Municipal 
Improvements, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In almost every case where commodi- 
ties are purchased on specifications they 
are checked, either at the sources of sup- 
ply before delivery or upon arrival at 
their destination, to determine whether | 
or not the goods comply with the speci- 
fication requirements. Some cities main- 
tain and operate their own testing labor- 
atories, while others engage the labora- 
tories of colleges and universities, com- 
mercial agencies, or those of State high- 
way departments. 

Study Divided Into Groups 

In making an analysis of the specifica- 
tions-makin and _ specifications-using 
activities of more than 330 municipali- 
ties throughout the country, it seems de- 
sirable to treat the cities in two groups— 
those operating under the city-manager 
plan and those having a different form of 
government. 


In 51 of the 210 municipalities not hav- 
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d China Affected by Rate on Silver, Commerce Department 


Reports in Weekly Summary of World Business 


Wholesale and retail trade in the 
Dominion of Canada continues normally 
quiet, with sales on Winter wearing ap- 
parel stimulated by severe temperatures 
in the, prairie provinces, according to 
the weekly summary of world business 
compiled and made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Jan. 17. - 

Wheat prices in the Dominion declined 
more than six cents per bushel during 
the week. Livestock, fresh meat and 
eggs advanced. Conditions are reported 
largely unchanged in other countries, 
with China’s purchasing power affected 
to a considerable degree by the lowest 
exchange rate on silver yet recorded. 
The statement of the Department of 
Commerce follows in full text: 

Argentina—During - the week ended 
| January 10, the weather continued to be 
favorable for the growing corn. Busi- 
ness is still dill but the general feeling 
among business men is slightly better. 
Aviation attivities are increasing. Nyrba 
has inaugurated a weekly mail and pas- 


and Nyrba established a similar service 
between Buenos Aires and Mar del Plata. 
Liability bankruptcies in December 
amounted to 18,000,000 paper pesos, a 
decline of 8,000,000 from the previous 
month. The demand for carded yarns 
was poor and prices were slightly lower. 
The demand for mercerized yarns was 
fair and prices varied. Orders for yarns 
are delayed by the increase in dollar ex- 
change but stocks are rather low and it! 
is expected that orders will be placed | 
soon. 

Australia—January wool sales in Aus- 
tralia opened at rates equal to December 
closing prices. The annual Sydney auto-| 
mobile show opened this week with | 
American cars occupyine »»rominent posi- | 
tions. Unrest is deyeloping on the Syd- 
ney water front, and further difficulties | 
are anticipated in New South Wales coal | 
fields, where the State has opened addi-} 


senger service from Buenos Aires to Rio| 
de Janeiro, which will be later extended | 
to the United States and the Aeroposta| 


| year. 


China in the near future. Through traf- 
fic over the Tientsin-Pukow railway is 
still blocked, and the Peking-Hankow 
line is not as yet in full operation. Some 
prospect is apparent for the early release 
for use on lines south of the Great Wall 
of rolling stock now held in Mukden. 
Complete resumption of service over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway is expected by 
January 30. Operations have been re- 
sumed between Harbin and Pogranich- 
naya on the eastern border, and through 
traffic to Vladivostock is expected by 
January 15. Considerable reconstruc- 
tion will be required on the western 
' branch, and this will be completed about 
January 20. December shipments to the 
| United States from Dairen totaled $460,- | 
| 000, against $607,000 during that month | 
| in 1928. 

Japan—Industrial circles in Japan are 
again considering production restriction 
of commodities exported to China and} 
the South Sea in anticipation of snialler 
sales in those territories on account of | 
the declining silver values. Prospects of 
smaller industrial profits is reflected in 
the stock exchange, prices of leading is- 
sues declining. Two motor ships have 
been launched for service this Summer 
on the European run. Sailing time be- 
tween Kobe and Marseilles is expected to 
be 34 days. ‘The Japanese government is 
considering national supervision of all 
bus transportation, both city and state. 

Mexico.—Retail business is dull, which 
is the usual condition at this time of the 
As a result of the drop in world 
silver prices, the mining industry is seri- 
ously affected and a further curtailment 
in operations is expected, particularly in| 
the states of Hidalgo and Zacatecas. Pe- 
troleum production during November 
amounted to 3,857,399 barrels, a decrease 
of 157,000 barrels from the October out- 
put. Production for the first 11 months 
of 1929 amounted to 40,762,522 barrels. 
It is officially estimated that the 1929 
frijol (bean) crop was only one-half the 
average yearly crop of the preceding four | 





tional mines with volunteer. labor. 


Business Situation in 
Brazil Is Unchanged 


Brazil—The Brazilian business situa- 


;continues very quiet, with automobile 
|sales leading the downward tendency. 


years and wholesale prices in this com- 
modity have made substantial increases. | 
Netherland East Indies.—Retail trade 





tion is unchanged with all lines of mer- 


curred in Sao Paulo, the liabilities aggre- 





ing city managers the city-purchasing 
agency was created by action of the city | 
council, 44 by city ordinances, 38 by pro- | 
visions in the city charter, and 13 by leg- | 
islative action. In 111 of the cities the | 
purchasing agencies make purchases for 
all of the city departments, and in 17} 
municipalities purchases are made for all | 
departments except the schools. In 47 
of the cities purchases are made for only 
one or two departments, such as the | 
engineering or educational. 

The city purchasing agent of St. Pe-| 
tersburg, Fla., is authorized to make pur- 
chases up to $300 for all departments.of | 
the city. Expenditures over that amount 
must be based on specifications, and bids 
sent out by the board of commissioners. 
A dual system of purchasing is employed 
by the City of Baltimore, in that all pur- 
chases of articles and materials which 
do not exceed the sum of $500 are made 
by the central purchasing bureau, but all | 
purchases in excess of that amount must | 
be bought on contracts, the award of 
which is made by what is known as the 
board of awards, 

Each of the several city departments 
of Newark, N. J., has a purchasing agent, 
who makes all purchases for his depart- | 
ment. In 1929 a commission was elected 
to study plans for the establishment of | 
a central purchasing bureau for the en- ' 
tire city, for the purpose of coordinating | 
all purchases of equipment and supplies | 
under one head. 

In Schenectady, N. Y., the purchasing | 
agent is empowered to make all pur- 
chases not exceeding $500, and all ma- | 
terial in excess of that amount is let out | 
by competitive bidding by the board of 
contract and supply. 

Purchases on Specifications 

In 99 cities purchases are usually based | 
on written specifications, in 8 on. trade 
brands, and in 79 they are based on both | 
trade brands and specifications. Large 
purchases in New London, Conn., are} 
based on written specifications, while 
smaller miscellaneous purchases are | 
made on trade name or brand. 

In Charleston, S. C., specifications are | 
used only in the purchase of structural | 
materials, while in the case of subsist- 
ence for charitable institutions purchases 
are made on trade brands. Usually pur- 
ehases are made on contracts based on 
specifications in Richmond, Va., except 
where certain brands have proven to be 
more satisfactory, in which cases speci- 
fications are not used. . 

Specifications are prepared in 69 cities 
tas a result of conferences of the heads 





gating 80,000 contos ($9,600,000). 


been showing a firmer tendency, 
strengthening being attributed partially 
to the resumption of selling of foreign 
exchange by the Bank of Brazil and to 


the rumor that the exportation of gold, 


will be resumed soon. The minister of 
finance has issued a circular requiring 


the fiscalization of all exchange trans- | : 3 
Coffee exports | factors of lesser importance. Dairy pro- 


from Santos continued light with stocks | ducers report that owing to the liberal 


actions by the banks. 


at 1,115,000 bags. Entries at Rio de 
Janeiro have been temporarily suspended 


because of existing heavy stocks which | 


amount to 347,150 bags. Prices have been 
firm with a slight upward tendency for 
both spot and future quotations. The 
Coffee Institute of Sao Paulo has adopted | 
emergency measures providing for the 
release of better grades of coffee through | 
the substitution for and destruction of | 
old stocks. 


British Malaya.—Both export and im- | 


| chandise extremely dull and the outlook 
| discouraging. Three large failures among 
| coffee and general importing: firms oc- 


|stress greater uneasiness in regard to} 
| the future of import trade than was pre- | 


The | 


political situation is quiet. Exchange has | 
the | 


|Continued Prosperity 


The majority of business announcements 
concerning prospects for the new year 


dicted last year. Despite commercial 
dullness, however, the past week wag 
featured by widespread construction ac- | 
tivities. t 


New Zealand Reports 





New Zealand.—New Zealand has been | 
very prosperous during the past year, 
notwithstanding the low prices received | 
for wool and several other adverse 


use of fertilizers and to excellent rain- 
fall, production in 1929 exceeded that of 
|the preceding year by approximately 10 
per cent. Overseas prices fer butter 
were high due to the dry season in the 
Argentine and Australia and the out- 
standing feature of the trade was the 
shipment of large quantities of butter 
to eastern Canada. The outlook for wool 
growers is not optimistic. While pro- 
duction is high and the quality excellent, | 
prices are so low that New Zealand’s in- 


| bessemer converters, bar mills, standard 
;rail mills, sheet mills, tin plate mills, 
; puddling mills, blooming mills, and plate | 
| mills, stood at an average of $36.48, rep- 


| tin, 35 dredges and 11 pumping plants|crop is making splendid progress and | 


| quiet. 


port markets continue very dull. In line| come from wool this year is expected to 
with the policy to restrict production of | be £4,500,000 less than 1929. The apple | 





have stopped operations on Sundays. Ex- | shipments are expected to commerce dur- | 
ports of tin in December declined by|ing the early part of February. Space | 
1,231 tons, amounting to 8,947 long tons.| for 1,250,000 cases, an all-time record 


showed a slight increase and totaled| booked. The Continent, Norway, South | 
38,051 long tons. America and Eastern Canada are ex- | 
Canada.—Wholesale and retail trade| pected to take the bulk of the crop, 

the Dominion continues normally| Automotive sales are holding up well. 
Severe temperatures in the Prai- | Money is easier and prospects for Jan- 
rie Provinces have had a stimulating | uary are better than for the preceding 
effect on sales of winter wearing apparel.| month; Stocks of used cars are moderate | 


in 


| December, attributed chiefly to improved | 


Increased activitv in the automobile and 
rubber industries is outstanding in east 
ern developments. Some observers now 
estimate that December business was 
about 10 per cent below the volume) 
recorded for the last month of 1928. | 
Index of wholesale prices in Canada} 
maintained by the Dominion Bureau of | 
Statistics, registered a slight increase for | 


agricultural produce markets. Wheat | 
was firmer although coarse grains rub- | 
ber and vegetable oils were at lower 
quotations, Livestock, fresh meat and | 
;e€ggs advanced but leather and cured 
|meats declined. Cotton, silk and wool 
| were cheaper as were steel sheets, lead, 
|zine and silver. Wheat prices in the| 
|Dominion declined more than 6 cents 
| per bushel during the past week, No. 1 
| Northern being quoted at Winnipeg at 
| $1.32%. Lakeheac’ wheat stocks on Jan. 
|3 registered a slight increase over the 


| pr’ vi _— -s 17,92 . ee I atic 
| Previous week with 47,924,000 bushels in| pared with 125,416 bales a year previous.| envelopes to the minimum number of 


| and clearances good. Building opera- | 
| tions are strong and American lumber is 
| selling well, with the outlook for the 


| year excellent. 


itz 


Employment Level 
“And Iron Industries 


Year of! 1929 Closes With 
Better Average Than With 
Which It Began, Official! 
Figures Show 


Mron and steel and rela industries 
experienced a generally high level of em- 
ployment during 1929, according to a 
study of governmental and nongovern- 
mental information made available Jan. 
17 at the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. Employment in this line of ac- 
tivity end the year with a higher 
average than with which it began, in 
contrast with certain other manufac- | 
turing lines, which closed with a slightly | 
lower average than in January. | 

The statistical index of the Bureau of 
Labor shows employment in iron and 
steel and their products averaged 99.7 
for the initial 11 months of 1929, com- | 
pared with 91.5 for 1928, 98.2 for 1927) 
and 100 for 1926. With the exception 
of 1926 the index for last year was at 
the highest -point since 1923. It was 
above the average yearly index of the 
years 1923-28. 


Earnings Analyzed 

It was pointed out that the comparable 
index for 1929 in general manufacturing 
lines was 97.9, compared with 93.8 in 
1928, 96.4 in 1927 and 100 in 1926. With 
the exception of 1926, the pay roll index 
for iron and steel and their products 
was the greatest in six years, being 97.9. 
This compares with 93.8 in 1928, 96.4 in 
1927 and 100 in 1926. During the greater 
part of 1929, the iron and steel pay rolls | 
were considerably higher than in 1926, 
It was stated that general manufacturing | 
lines for 1929 show a pay roll index or 
101.1, compared with 94.5 in_ 1928, 96.5 
in 1927 and 100 in 1926. 

The statistics reveal that hourly earn- 
ings in iron and steel manufacture stood 
at an average of 67.4 cents in 1929, which 





|was 3.7 cents an hour higher than in| 


1926, though 7 cents less than in 1920. | 
As compared with 19138, the 1929 average 
represented in increase of 122 per cent.} 
In contrast with the upward trend o 

earnings, there has been a gradual de- | 
cline in the full-time, hours per week. } 


$36.48) Average Pay 

It was explained that full-time weekly | 
earnings in 1929 for 10 departments, | 
blast furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, | 


resenting an increase of 6 per cent over | 
1926, and of 93 per cent over 1913. 


Notwithstanding that the average full- | 
time working week in iron and steel man- 
ufacture was two-tenths of an hour 
longer in 1929 than in 1926, the present 
working week is less than in any year 
prior to 1926, and almost 12 hours, or 
17 per cent, below 1913, it was stated. 

For 13 industries, inchading 155,000 
employes, it was stated that the entrance 
wage rates of common labor in 1929 
averaged 43.7 cents an hour. The high- 
est was 49.9 cents paid in the automobile 
industry, and the lowest 32 cents, in the 
sawmill industry, 





Increased Business 
Forecast for Year 


i |Gain in Postal Receipts Said to 
| New exports of dry rubber in December | for New Zealand apples has already been | 


Indicate Trend 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
paper for standard quality envelopes and 


\the extension of amber and blue colors 


to all sizes of envelopes furnished. 
Slight Price Change 
Under the initial steps in the new pro- 
gram, which became effective Jan. 1, 





| what is recognized in the trade as “No. 
| 24 substance” paper has been substituted 


' Metals and metal prod 


Copper Industry 


‘ AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresENTED HEREIN, Berne 
Pustisnep Without COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Customs Duties 


Purchasing Power of Dollar Is Higher 
As Wholesale Prices Drop in December 


Bureau of 


Labor Statistics Says General Level for Month 


_ Was Below Period in 192. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


over 2% per cent is shown. Based on 
these figures, the purchasing power of 
the dollar in December was 106.2 com- 
pared with 100 in the year 1926. The 
price level for the year 1929 stands at 
96.5 compared with 97.7 for 1928. 

Farm products in December showed a 
slight advance over November prices, 
due mainly to increases for wheat, rye, 
calves, hogs, poultry, eggs, and onions. 
Beef steers, cotton, hay, lemons, oranges, 
and wool, on the other hand, were cheaper 
than in November. 

Foods showed little change in average 
prices, increases for rye and wheat flour, 
dressed poultry, and fresh meats being 
more than offset by decreases for butter, 
cheese, coffee, and certain cured meats. 
A small net decrease is shown for the 
group as a whole. 

Hides and skins decreased somewhat 
from November prices, as did leather 
also. Boots. and shoes and other leather 
goods showed no change in prices. 

Prices of cotton goods, raw silk, and 
woolen and worsted goods, all averaged 
lower than in the preceding month. 


No Change Reported 


For Many Commodities 
Anthracite coal was stationary in price, 
while bituminous coal advanced and coke 
declined slightly. Prices of petroleum 
products were downward. 
In the group of metals and metal prod- 
ucts there were slight price declines in 


steel billets, steel scrap, concrete rein-| 


forcing bars, and roofing tin, also in pig 
lead, pig tin, lead pipe, bar silver, and 
slab zinc. Agricultural implements and 


automobiles showed no change in price. 

emicals as a whole, includ fer- 
tilizer materials and prepared fertilizers, 
showed a minor price decline. 

Household furniture was stationary in 

rice in the month, while housefurnish- 
ings advanced slightly. 

n the group of miscellaneous com- 
modities there were declines in cattle 
feed, paper and pulp, and crude rubber. 
Automobile tires showed a slight up- 
ward tendency. 

Raw materials, considered as a whole, 
averaged somewhat higher than in No- 
vember, while semimanufactured articles 
and finished products were lower. . Non- 
agricultural commodities, also, as a 
group, declined in price. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series 
for which comparable information for 
| November and December was collected, 
increases were shown in 86 _ instances 
and decreases in 162 instances. In 302 
|instances no change in price was re- 
ported. 
| Comparing prices in December with 
|those of a year ago, as measured by 
changes in the index numbers, it is seen 
that hides and leather products, textile 
products, fuel and lighting materials, 
and chemicals and drugs were appre- 
ciably lower, while farm products, metals 
and metal products, building materials, 
and articles in the group of miscel- 
laneous commodities, were somewhat 
lower.. Miner price increases are showp 
|for foods and housefurnishing goods. 
Index numbers of wholesale prices by 
|groups and subgroups of commodities 





(1926 equals 100) compared with pur-| 


chasing power of the dollar in December, 


4 41929, shown in the last column: 


Dec 


1923 
96.7 
103.6 


All conimodities 

Farm products 

Grains 

Livestock and poultry 

Other farm products 
Foods 

Butter, cheese, 

SEE 0 ies t0 

Other foods .... 
Hides and leather 

Hides and skins 

Leather .... 

Boots and shoes 

Other leather product 
Textile products ...... 

Cotton goods 

Silk and rayon ... 

Woolen and worsted 

Other textile products ............-. 
Fuel and lighting materials 

Anthracite coal ... 

Bituminous coal 

Coke ; ; 

Manufactured gas 

Petroleum products 


and milk 


pheaimans batr tec. 


Mets... esos. 
Iron and steel vasoede 
Nonferrous metals .. 
Agricultural implements 
Automobiles 
Other metal products 
Building materials .. 
Lumber 
Brick 
Cement ..... 
Structural steel 
Paint materials 
Other building materials 
Chemicals and drugs .........-+.++.0s8 
Chemicals 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fertilizer materials 
Fertilizers .... 
House-furnishing goods 
Furniture 
Furnishings 
Miscellaneous 
Cattle feed 
Paper and pulp 
| Rubber ‘ 
Automobile tires 
Other miscellaneous 
| Raw materials ...... 
Semimanufactured articles 
Finished products ..... 
Nonagricultural commodities 


* Data not yet available. 


‘ Year 
1929 
96.5 
104.9 
97.4 
106.1 
106.6 
99.7 

105.8 
109.1 
91.6 
109.2 
112.7 
113.2 
106.3 
106.2 
93.7 
99.4 
80.1 
97.8 


Dee. 
1929 


Nov.~ 
1929 
94.4 
101.1 
94.9 
93.7 
108.1 
98.8 
103.7 
102.5 
94.5 
108.4 
109.3 
113.3 
106.1 
106.1 
91.5 
98.1 
77.0 
95.7 
76.1 
81.7 
91.2 
92.0 
84.4 
92.4 
709 
102.3 
96.5 
102.4 
96.1 
108.0 
98.6 
96.0 
92.4 
90.5 
86.6 
97.0 
97.8 
105.4 
94.0 
100.0 
70.6 
89.9 
97.4 
97.1 
96.7 
97.4 
80.1 
124.1 
87.9 
34.5 
55.0 
108.6 
94.8 
95.6 
94,2 
92.6 





[Law on Warehousing 


| have joined forces in an effort to avoid 
placing -their transatcions within the 


| scope of the law, and in instances, at 
| least, have actually: misrepresented facts 


In Nebraska Urged 


|from the United States quiet. 


Philippine Islands.—The general busi- 
ness level was low and there were no 
outstanding developments during« the 


|for “No, 22 substance” paper, used here-!| 
|tofore in standard quality envelopes,| 

|which provides for a material increase | 
week ended Jan. 4, owing to holidays.|in weight and bursting strength. ~The 
There were no important transactions in| changes in the spegifications of the pa- 
the textile market, as active trade has| per have necessitated a slight readjust- 
not been resumed since the holidays and| ment of the selling rates to conform to 
all firms are busy with balance sheets.|the higher production cost to the Depart- 
The general undertone of textile trade,| ment, he said. However, the price of odd 
however, is considered better, although| quantities of envelopes as bought by the 


|no developments of interest are expected | average purchaser will be affected very 


before the latter part of the month. Last} little, due to the small increase in the 
week’s abaca market was steady, with| rate per thousand, and all envelope users 
fair inquiries from London, and demand | will receive the benefits of a distinctly 
Supplies| higher grade envelope than heretofore, 
of high grades were low, while medium! Mr. Tilton asserted. 

grades were abundant and low grades| The discontinuance of manufacture on 
were plentiful. Stocks at export ports on| Jan. 1, of No. 3 envelopes is preliminary 
Jan. 1 amounted to 180,110 bales and|to further standardization later, having 
stocks on Jan. 6 were 170,911 bales, com-| in view the consolidation of varieties of 


|respect to colors available. 


of the city departments; in 31 they are | Storage. The 1930 session of the Domin- 


prepared by individuals. In 86 cities the | 19 Parliament will open at Ottawa on/| 


specifications used are based on those of | Feb. 20. 


national associations r . ¢ YE eo 9 : 
Government ons: oF the Federal | China’s Purchasing Power 
The City of San Francisco prepares its | Affected by Silver Rate 
vate Loge weaned as a result of investi-} = 
ations, 0 sts peri | : , 
aa ce The City Se ae. | recorded is drastically affecting China’s 
adopted the specifications of the Indiana | PU'Chsing power, with a resultant acute 
State highway commission, which are | Jepression existing in import apaaees 
hased on those of the Federal Govern-| Uncertain internal conditions continue, 
one |}although some encouragement is appar- 
Both in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh | °"* for more settled conditions in north 
specifications are formulated by the city | “= ———— 
officials requiring them, and they are | sibility for the enforcement of the city’s 
usually in conformity with those of na-| building code issued by the departmeht 
tional organizations and the Federal| of public works. 
Government. Several of the cities have appointed 
Two-thirds of the cities using specifi- | Standardization committees for the pur- 
cations are doing so with building and | pose of formulating standards and speci- 
road materials. A few of the cities buy | fications for use by the various city 


» 


§ food, textiles, and office supplies on writ- | departments and bureaus, 


» ten specifications. 


any 
P 


a 


ized 
)late standards and specifications and | 
Vip, the city’ but not compel, their use | Mo., 


Fifty-nine of the}. In Detroit, Mich., except for the school 
cities operate their own laboratories for | board, the department of purchases and 
acceptance testing of commodities, 82| Supplies has full authority to purchase 
depend largely on commercial testing | all materials for the city, including util- 
laboratories, 18 on college laboratories, | ities, such as the water board, public 
and 9 on State-owned laboratories. | light, and street railways, A standards 
Ninety-one of the cities make use of col- | COmmittee devotes considerable time to 


lege laboratories at times—usually State | the study of standardization research 


' _ The bureau of standards of Portland, | 


D 


Pt 


ae rates with other city bureaus in 
Ba selection and adoption of specifica- 
if - 


institutions. |carried on by numerous technical soci- 
Municipal Standards Bureaus j;eties, in an attempt to develop such 
bureau of standards has been organ- | Standards and specifications as are re- 
by the City of Baltimore to formu-| (Wired hy the city departments, 

The charter of the City of St. Louis, 
provides for the creation of a board 
standardization, consisting of the 
comptroller, the supply commissioner, 
and the president of the board of public 
service, Specifications are drawn up by 
the board of standardization after study 
has been made of existing nationally 
recognized specifications for the com- 


eee ee 


[Continued on Page 18, Column 7.] 


city departments and bureaus. 


», is conducted under the authority | 
department of public works. It 


and makes checks of deliveries 
thased under specifications. With | 
Qpreau of building rests the respon-| 


bn 


: 
| 
/ 


Receipts in January to the 6th ‘of the! styles as found best suited to meet the | 


China—The lowest silver exchange yet | 


month totaled 14,660 bales and exports | 
during that period amounted to 23,859) 
bales, of which 9,899 went to the United | 
| States. 





' 





Members appointed to the 1930 board 
of tea experts by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, were announced 
on Jan. 14 by the Department. Their) 
first meeting will be held Feb. 3, at the) 
United States Appraiser’s Stores, New 
York, at which time tea standards going | 
into effect on May 1 will be selected. The 
Department’s announcement foilows in 
full text: , 

The Secretary of Agriculture has ap-| 
pointed the following tea experts as 
constituting the United States board of| 
tea experts for 1930: 

Robert A. Lewis, Boston; Arthur T. 
Hellyer, Chicago; A. P. Irwin, Philadel-| 
phia; Edward Bransten, San Francisco: 
J. N. Shaw, Seattle; John J. McNamara. | 
New York; Charles F. Hutchinson, chief 
tea examiner, New York. 

All members, with the exception of 
Robert A. Lewis and Charles F. Hutchin. | 
son, are reappointments. The different 
members are selected from important 
centers of tea distribution in various! 
parts of the country. Two are from the| 
| Pacific coast, three from the eastern sea- 





Board of Tea Experts Named to Select 
Standards to Be Effective After May 1 


\Secretary of Agriculture Appoints Members, Who Will 
Hold First Meeting on February 3 


general public demand. The final effect | 
of such procedure will be to reduce} 
manufacture and distribution costs, rep- 
resenting determining Jactors in comput- 


! 
{ 


the tea importing and tea jobbing trade, 
while John J. McNamara represents the 
tea brokerage trade and Charles F.| 
Hutchinson is the direct representative 
of the Government. 

Five of the members have served on 
previous boards. Of the two new mem- 
bers, Mr. Lewis succeeds Harry L. Jones 
of Boston, who has recently retired from 
active business; while Mr, Hutchinson, 
chief tea examiner at New York, suc- 
ceeds George F. Mitchell, who, in the 





Summer of 1929, severed his official con- 
nection with the Department of Agri- 


culture to accept a commercial position. 

The duty of the board is to prepare 
and submit to the Secretary of R cul- 
-ture standard samples of tea by which all 
teas entering the United States under 


| the tea inspection act of Mar. 2, 1897, 


are compared as to their purity, qual- 
ity, and fitness for consumption. 

The first meeting will be held Monday, 
Feb. 3, 1930, at 10 o’clock at the United 
States Appraiser’s Stores, 201 Varick 
Street, New York City, at which time 





| board, and one from the interior. Five 
of the members have been selected from! 


the tea standards which go into’ effect 
May 1, 1930, will be selected. 


|masters for sale to the public during 


ithe manufacture of the year’s supply of 


Statute Sought to Insure Order- | 


ly Grain Marketing 


[Continued from Page 5.]} 
orously opposed to the law and have 


avoided placing their operations within | 


its scope wherever possible. In other 
words, the farmer and the elevator man 
CSS 


; ; ; | 
ing the selling prices of envelopes to the |’ Nebraska nebde. ab ‘Adequate. ware-| 


public, Mr. Tilton pointed out. 
To more fully meet the public demand 


for higher grade envelopes the manu- | 


facture was authorized, beginning Jan. 1, 
of extra quality envelopes in blue and 
amber in addition to white, thus making 
both grades of envelopes uniform with 
The com- 
position of extra quality paper is 50 per 
cent rag stock, insuring a superior writ- 
ing surface, very much higher bursting | 
strength, and other desirable qualities. 

Mr. Tilton stated that a total of 3,242,- | 
609,578 stamped envelopes and news- 
paper wrappers were issued to _post- 


the fiscal year 1929, which is in excess 
of all previous records. These envelopes 
if placed end to end would extend 385,- 
299 miles, sufficient to belt the globe 
approximately 15% times at the equator. 
Making no allowance for folds, 145,059,- 
122 square yards of paper were used a 
envelopes. | 
Gain in Receipts 
Following an inspection of the envel- 
ope plant Mr. Tilton, accompanied by 
M. L. Eidness Jr., superintendent, divi- 
sion of stamps, of the Department, who 
has direct supervision of the manufac- 
ture and issuance of postage stamps 
and other stamped paper, visited the 
Dayton post office and conferred with 
Postmaster L. C. Weimer, who reported 
an increase of 12% per cent in the local 
postal receipts for December, compared 
with the corresponding month of 1928. 
Mr. Tilton expressed gratification at 
the good showing made 
ost office and stated that reports for 
ecember from 50 of the largest cities 
disclosed an average gain in postal re- 
joe on of 2.03 per cent. Mr. Tilton also 
called attention to the fdct that, since 
the condition of the postal business is 
uniformly recognized as an unfailin 
barometer of the state of commerce an 
trade, the gains now being made in| 
post office receipts were especially sig- 
nificant and indicative that better busi- 
ness conditions throughout the country 
could be expected during the current 
year. 





y the Dayton | P’ 


|to commission representatives, that the 
provisions of the law might be avoided. 

Having had direct contact with the 
|enforcement, or the attempted enforce- 
{ment of our present warehouse law in 
| Nebraska for a period of more than 
10 years, I feel the tremendous impor- 
tance of an adequate warehousing act. 
I fully appreciate the fact that our pres- 
| ent warehouse law is not enforceable, is 
not intelligently constructed and is not 
|a practical one.: 


| house act, which has the hearty approval: 
of those operating storage facilities in 
the State, and of the producer of grain. 
This becomes doubly important now be- 
cause of the plan of the Federal Farm 
Bureau which contemplate adequate 
warehousing facilities. 


not measure up to the requirements of | 


the Federal Farm Board, or perhaps 
I should say the Intermediate Credit 
Bank. If we obtain such a law, cer- 
tainly it will become a prominent agency 
in more orderly marketing. I suspect 
it will not come until those who are 
directly affected, through organized ef- 
fort, take the time to give intelligent 
thought to the question and pass on to 
aenbare of the legislature, their ideas. 

Quite naturally, the crystallization of 
thought must come through organized 
effort. The farmer organizations of this 


State should, it ‘appears to me, make| 


some attempt to coordinate their effort 


|and appear before the next legislature | 


with an intelligent, comprehensive pro- 
posal which can be embodied into the 
law of our State. Having done this, 
they should lend every assistance to such 
enforcing agency as may be established 
under the law, to see that the law is 
enforced and that it fulfills the purpose 
which was contemplated for it. 


May I be so bold as to suggest just a 
few factors which ought to be embodied 
in the law? First, statutory provisions 
should encourage the construction of 
storage facilities close to the point of 
roduction. I think it is apparent that 
if storage is to be carried on, it must be 
made conveniently possible. I think it 
is fair to say that at least in portions 
of Nebraska, storage facilities are highly 
inadequate. 

Such a law should contemplate a stor- 
age fee which will justify capital invest- 
ment in storage facilities. The man stor- 
ing grain should be willing to pay a stor- 
age charge which will cover the actual 
cost of storing the grain, plus at least 
some small return upon the investment 
devoted exclusively to storage facilities. 
Adequate protection should be provided 


Undoubtedly the | 
present warehouse law in Nebraska will | 


Free Entry Granted 
To Personal Effects 
Of Ganna Walska 


Domicile of Husband 1I8 
Held Not to Control Since 
She Is Legal Entity and Is 
Resident of France 


New York, Jan. 17.—In a decision just 
handed down by the United States Cus- 
toms Court it is ruled that the jewelry 
and wearing apparel and other articles 
brought into the country by Ganna 
Walska should have been admitted duty 
free due to the fact that she is a resi- 
dent of France and not of the United 
States. (The full text of the opinion will 
be published in the issue of Jan. 21.) 
The Government loses in this important 
case, which is summarized by Judge 
| Young as follows: 

The domicile of the husband is 
domicile of the wife, but there are ex- 
ceptions to this rule. 

The wife is now a distinct legal en- 
tity. She stands upon terms of equality 
with her husband in respect to property, 
torts, contracts, and civil rights. 

The wife may acquire a domicile sep- 
arate and apart from her husband by 
reason of his misconduct, or abandon- 
ment, er by his agreement, either express 
or implied. 

Separate Homes Maintained 

In the case at bar the record shows 
that the plaintiff was married to Harold 
F. McCormick at the City of Paris, 
France. Three years before her mar- 
riage, during the entire period of her 
marriage, and at the present time, she 
has maintained and still does maintain 
|a home at. No. 14 Rue de Lubeck, Paris, 
France, while her husband resides in the 
City of Chicago, Ill. From the date of 
| their marriage Mr. and Mrs. McCormick 
have never maintained a common home 
but by express agreement at the time 
of their marriage, the plaintiff was to 
reside apart from her husband jn France, 
while he lived in America. ~ P 

The plaintiff is not dependent upon her 
husband for support. They live on 
friendly terms and exchange visits. Upon 
Sept. 18, 1928, Mrs. McCormick arrived 
in this country upon a visit. The col- 
lector assessed duty upon a modern ad- 
dition to a red velvet coat. over 100 
years old upon the theory that the resi- 
dential status of a wife is that of her 
husband. It is claimed that the article 
in question is free of duty as wearing 
apparel of persons arriving in the United 
States under paragraph 1695, tariff act 
| of 1922, 5 

Held, that the plaintiff is not now and 
| never has ben a resident of the- United 
| States within the meaning of paragra 
| 1695; that she is a resident of the City 
of Paris, France; that when she came 
| to America on Sept. 18, 1928, she was a 
| Person arriving in the United States 
; within the meaning of paragraph 1695; 
| consequently her wearing apparel, ar- 
ticles of personal adornment, toilet ar- 
ticles, and similar personal effects were 
free from duty under that paragraph. 

In concluding this decison Judge 
Young writes: 

“The plaintiff is not now “dnd: never 
has been a résident of the United States 
| within the meaning of paragraph 1695; 
|that she is a resident. of the City of 
Paris, France; that-when she came to 
America on Sept. 18, 1928, she was a per- 
| son arriving in the United States within 
the meaning of paragraph 1695, conse- 
qently her wearing apparel, articles of 
personal adornment, toilet articles, and 
| similar personal effects*were free from 
duty under that paragraph.” 

' I 





Copper Output Last Year 
Reached New High Total 


Production of copper refineries is dis- 
{cussed -jn a report of the Bureau of 
Mines, just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
1929 was the largest in history, says the 


report. i 
The full text of the section of the re- 
ort respecting copper refining is as fol- 
ows: 

Refineries report that at the end of 
1929 approximately 265,000,000 pounds 
of refined copper would be in stock, con- 
siderably more than double the 114,000, 
000 pounds at the end of 1928. It is esti 
mated that stocks of blister copper at 





at refineries, and materials in process 
of refining, would be about 443,000,000 
pounds on Dec. 31, compared with 423,- 
000,000 pounds at the end of 1928, an 
increase of 20,000,000 pounds. There- 
fore, an increase of 171,000,000 pounds 
jin total smelter and refinery stocks is 
indicated. 

The quantity of new refined copper 
withdrawn on domestic account during 
the year was. about 1,849,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 1,609,000,000 pounds in 
1928, an increase of 240,000, pounds 
or nearly 15 per cent, and were- the 
highest gver recorded. The method of 
|calculating domestic withdrawals is 
shown as follows: 

New refined copper withdrawn from total 
| year’s supply on domestic account, 1928- 
1929, in millions of pounds. 

1928 1929 


1,792 2,022 
696 «=. 750 
85 =: 128 
171s 1a 


2,744 


| Refinery production of néw 
| copper from domestic sources 
Refinery production of new 
copper from foreign sources 
Imports of refined copper (De- 
cember, 1929, estimated)... . 
Stocks of new refined copper ~ 


Exports of refined copper (in- 
gots, bars, rods or other 
forms) (December, 1929, es- 
timated) 1,021 
Stocks Dec. 31 114 


| — 


1,185 1,165 
Total withdrawn on do- 

mestic account 1,609 1,849 
———————————— 
for the man storing his grain. In leay- 
ing grain in storage, the producer of 
goals is transferring in trust, the equiva- 

ent of so many dollars. 

He is entitled to know that upon his 
return for the grain or the dollurs, that 
one or the other will actually be there 
for him. Without this protection, no 
warehouse law can be of much value to 
the farmer. The law should also pro- 
vide for ample policing of its provisions, 
Governmental . authvrity should con- 
stantly check the bond against the value 
of grain in storage. The bovks. and 
records of the storage company, should 
be made with sufficient frequency to 
be available for check, and this should 
satisfy the producer pf grain that the 
value of his commodity in storage is 
|always amply and sufficiently protected, 
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the smelters, in transit to refineries, and‘ 
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Refinery output in ° 
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3,014 
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Federal Court Decisions 
Opposition toMark | Time Allowed to Appeal Patent'Case 


For Dry Cleaners Is 
»Dismissed on Appeal 


Subject of Application Is Not 
Of Same Descriptive Prop- 
erties as Product in Prior 
Registration 


The fact that liquid dry, cleaners were 
sold by the opposer to the registration of 
a trade ark to be used in connection 
with washing machines bearing the trade 
mark “Apex” does not preclude the regis- 
tration of the notation “Apex” by an- 
other as a trade mark for liquid dry 
cleaners, the Commisioner of Patents held 
in affirming the dismissal of opposition. 
This. circumstance does not establish 
th# the opposer would be damaged by 
the registration, he stated. 

Washing machines and other machines | 
of which the opposer established a use 
were held not to be of the same descrip- 
tive properties as the applicant’s dry 
cleaner. 

In regard to the contention of the op- 
poser that the term “Apex” is used in its 
corporate name, the Commissioner stated 
that “it is sufficient to note that this is 
not the entire name of the corporation 
and in view of the common use by other 
corporations of this term ‘Apex,’ it is 
clear that registration should not be re- 
fused on the ground that ‘Apex’ was the 
name of the opposer corporation.” 





THE APEX ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY 


v. 
APEx- Motor FuEL CoMPANY. 
. Commissioner of Patents. 


Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. | P 


Opposition No. 8289 to registration of 
trade mark for dry cleaner, applica- 
tion filed Mar. 18, 1926, Serial No. 
228792. 


@SmitH & FREEMAN, for the Apex Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company; CHEE- 
ver, Cox & Moore, for Apex Motor 
Fuel Company. 

Commisioner’s Opinica 
Dec. 27, 1929 


RoBerTson, Commissioner.—This is an 
appeal from the decision of the examiner 
of interferences in charge of trade marks 
dismissing the opposition of the Apex 
Electrical Manufacturing Company and 
holding that applicant, the Apex Motor 
Fuel Company, is entitled to the registra- 
tion for which it has made application. 


The applicant seeks to register the 
erm “Apex,” as a trade mark for dry 
cleaners. The opposition is based upon 
the use by the opposer of the term 
“Apex” in connection with “cleaners, 
washers and laundry machinery” and 
upon the fact that the term “Apex” ap- 
pears in its corporate name. 


It may-.be noted that it is at least 
doubtful whether the term “cleaners” as 
used in the notice of opposition is broad 
enough to ‘include liquid dry cleaners, 
since in the seeond paragraph of the no- 
tice it is stated that, continuously since 
long prior to Feb. 4, 1926, which it ap- 
pears is the date of use alleged by the 
applicant, opposer and its predecessor had 
been continuously selling in constantly 
increasing quantities, under the term 
“Apex,” cleaners, washers and laundry 
machinery, whereas in a bill of particu- 
lars filed in answer to a:motion by the 
applicant it is stated (B) that opposer 
“is manufacturing or selling under the 
trade mark ‘Apex’ no fluid similar to 
fluid of the type known as ‘Dry Cleaner,’ ” 
and (D) “Opposer manufactures or sells 
under the trade mark ‘Apex’ no goods 
in fluid form which opposer is advised 
can be used as a dry cleaner.” 


Distinctions Obvious 

In view of those statements in the bill of 
particulars opposer can not now be heard 
to argue that at any time prior to the 
date ‘of that bill of particulars it had 
sold a-dry cleaner under the trade mark 
“ Apex.” 

It appears from the testimony offered 
on behalf of opposer that it and its pre- 
decessor had sold, under the trade mark 
“Apex,” washing machines, both clothes 
and dish washing, ironing machines and 
“clothes pressing machines, and later had 
applied the mark to other machines, such 
as grinding machines and air cooling 
fans. These activities are prior to any 
date claimed by opposer. 

It is deemed to be obvious that no 
confusion in trade would arise from the 
use of a trade mark on a dry cleaner 
because of the prior use of that mark 
upon washing machines. The goods are 
so utterly different and sold in such 
different forms that it is not* thought 
necessary to cite any decision on this 
point. 

There, is, testimony on behalf of op- 
poser that, in some instances at least, 
washer women have poured naphtha or 
gasoline in small quantities into the 
water that is used in the washing ma- 
chine in washing clothes. “ 

The witness antz testifies (Qs. 52 
and 53) that dry cleaners are used in a 
tub of the washer in the same manner 
as water would ordinarily be used, and 
he testifies further (Q. 55) that such 
dry cleaners are sold by his company, 
the opposer, not as a product manufac- 
tured thereby, but “sometimes as a mat- 
ter of assisting the user in his work 
through the purchase of the liquid. for 
him,” and,.in answer to Q. 56, which is 
a leading question, states that opposer 
oes not manufacture dry cleaners but 
does buy them and resell them to its 
customers, There is not one word in that 
testimony to show to what extent. such 
dry cleaners are sold nor when they 
were sold. 
} Goods Must Be Similar 

The witness Strittmatter, who is also 
connected with the opposer, testifies that 
the. opposer purchases cleaning ¢om- 
pounds and dry cleaning compounds and 
sells them to the user, but again he does 
not state to what extent this was done 
nor for, how long that practice has been 
continued. 

Assuming, however, that this testi- 
mony. is sufficient to establish that such 
dry cleaning compounds had been sold 
to purchasers of opposer’s washing ma- 
chines, it is clear, both from the testi- 
mony above referred to, in which it was 
stated that it was sold not as a product 
of the company,» and+from the state- 
ments in the bill. of particulars, that 
these products were not sold under the 
tfade mark “Apex.” 

- Tt is argued om behalf of the opposer 
that in order to establish damage it is 
Not. necessary ‘That it be shown that 
these goods were sold under the trade 
mark and that .the mere fact that the 
prere ‘sold to be used in connection with 
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| sal of the infringement suit for failure to 
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| Litigation Expenses 


‘Authority of Court 


Not Unreasonable Delay in Disclaiming| To Tax Costs Under 


Party Asking Report by Public Accountant Charged With Own Rules Is Upheld 
Fee When Statement Questioned Is Found Correct 


Chicago, Ill.—In no case would a court | 
be justified in finding that a patentee 
unreasonably delayed the filing of a dis- 
claimer as to two claims of ,a patent held 
invalid on appeal from an interlocutory | 
decree until after the expiration of the 
statutory period. within which he might 
further litigate the question of the va- 
lidity of the contested claims both on 
the hearing for a final decree and an ap- 
peal therefrom, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit has held. 

he opinion of the court explains that 
two claims of the patent in question were 
held invalid by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in May, 1917. The patent expired 
in March, 1920. D-iring the accounting, 
in 1922, the defendant asked for dismis- 


disclaim the claims held invalid on ap- 

eal from the interlocutory decree. The | 
ower court sustained the motion to dis- 
miss, but on appeal the circuit court of 
appeals held that the delay was rot un- 
reasonable, since the prior decision was 
merely interlocutory, and the plaintiff 
could reasonably delay the filing of the 
disclaimer until after the conclusion of 
the appeal from the final decree. 

The court also held that in a court of 

equity, no statute, not even the provis- 
ions requiring the filing of disclaimer as 
to invalid claims before suit, regulates 
the costs of a one: It is within 
the discretion of the court to grant costs 
to a plaintiff who has not filed such a 
disclaimer, it was stated, and on appeal 
costs may be allowed to the prevailing 
party, despite any failure to file a dis- 
‘claimer. 
The court also held that where the 
laintiff questioned, during an account- 
ing, a financial statement made by the 
defendant, and asked the appointment of 
an outside accountant to report on the 
defendant’s books, the accountant’s 
charges were properly taxes against the 
plaintiff when the accountart’s statement 
showed the statement filed by the defend- 
ant to be correct. 





EXce.tsion STEEL FURNACE COMPANY 


Vv. 
F. MEYER & BROTHER COMPANY. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit. 
No. 4222. 


Appeal from the District Court for 
the Southern District of Illinois. 


Before ALSCHULER, E¥ANS and PAGE, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 17, 1929 


Evans, C. J.—Appellant’s suit was to 
secure protection for its patent No. 724- 
210 bearing date Mar. 31, 1903, covering 
“Improvements in Hot Air Pipe.” The 
district court found the patent invalid 
and dismissed the bill, On appeal’ this 
court on Apr. 10, 1917 (244 Fed. 172), 
reversed the decree, sustained three 
claims of the patent, but agreed with 
the district court that two of the claims 
(1 and 2) were invalid. 

Thereafter the district court entered 
an interlocutory decree enjoining ap- 
pellee from infringing claims 3, 4 and 5 
and ordered a reference to ascertain the 
plaintiff’s damages. Upon the master’s 
report, the court ordered the bill dis- 
missed for want of equity. 

The questions here presented are: (a) 
the effect of appellant’s failure to file a 
disclaimer of claims 1 and 2 before the 


EE —————————— A 


washing machines bearing the trade 
mark “Apex” is sufficient. ae 2 
The Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, however, has held other- 
wise and has clearly stated that, in or- 
der to sustain a petition for registra- 
tion of a trade mark or an opposition 


to such registration, it must appear that 
the party claiming to be injured had 
used the mark’on goods of the same 

| 


descriptive properties as the goods of 
the applicant. : 

In E. Mellhenny’s Son v. New Iberia, 
133 O. G. 995; 80 App. D. C: 337, after 
stating that the petition for cancellation 
of the registration of -the word “Ta- 
basco,” as a trade mark for pepper-sauce, 
did not contain an averment that the 
pétitioner had used that word as a trade 
mark for pepper-sauce, the court said: 

The averment that it had used the word 
as a trade mark is not sufficient for the 
obvious reason that unless the word had been 
used in the same business as that in which 
it was used by appellant, no injury con- 
templated by the statute would have re- 
sulted, and no right to intervene would have 
followed. “i 

In the later case of Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium Co. v. Fuller, 134 0. G. 1299; 30 
App. D. C. 411, the court said: 

It is not sufficient for the opponent to 
say that he believes he would be damaged. 
He must allege some fact showing an in- 
terest in the subject-matter from which 
damage might be inferred. If he has not 
used the mark as a trade mark upon goods 
of a like description he can suffer no damage 
from its registration by another (citing the 
MclIlhenny case above referced to). 

Opposer Restricted 

It may be noted that it is clearly es- 
tablished by the record that the term 
“Apex” has been previously used as a 

art of a name of a number of corpora- 
ions and that it has been used as a trade 
mark and registered for all sorts of 
goods. Under these circumstances, the 
opposer is entitled to no very wide scope 
of protection and would have a right to 
prevent the use by another of that mark 
only upon goods which were very clearly 
of the same descriptive properties. 

To recapitulate, the washing machines 
and other machines of which opposer 
has established: a use are not of the 
same descriptive properties as appli- 
ecant’s dry cleaner and the fact that op- 
poser, if it be a fact, had, prior to the 
commencement of applicant’s use, sold 
dry cleaning compounds to be used with 
its washing machines, but which com- 
pounds were not sold under the trade 
mark “Apex,” does not establish that 
the opposer *would be damaged by the 
registration which applicant seeks. 

n so far as the opposition is based 


name of the term “Apex,” it is sufficient 
to note that this is not the entire name 
of the corporation and in view of the 
common use, noted above, by other cor- 
porations of this term “Apex,” it is clear 
that registration should not be refused 
on the ground that«“Apex,” the mark 
sought to be registered, was the name 
of the opposer corporation (see Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries v. Commissioner of 
Patents, 269 U. S, 372; 842 O. G. 711; 
and Three In One Oil Company v.. The 
Lobl Manufacturing Company, 868 O. G. 
3; 57 App. D. C. 356). 

The decision of the examiner of inter- 
ferences is affirmed, 


“ 


upon the use in the opposer’s corporate | 4f 


seek such review was not “lost 


‘ 


patent expired, (b) the amount of ap- 
pellee’s profits, (c) the amount of ap- 
pellant’s damages, (d) the proper dispo- 
sition of, costs and sums paid to the 
certified ‘accountant ippointed by the 
court upon appellant’s motion. A further 
statement of the facts will appear under 
the appropriate headings. 


Unreasonable Delay 
Charged to Appellant 


Disclaimer. At the close of plaintiff’s 
testimony before the master, appellee 


| moved that appellant be denied all relief 


because of its failure to file a written 
disclaimer of the two claims (1 and 2) 
held invalid by this court: The master 
recommended the disallowance of all 
oa and costs, finding that “appel- 
lant has neglected and delayed for an 
unreasonable time to file a disclaimer 
after claims one and two had been held 
invalid.” 

The rehearing in this court on this pre- 
vious appeal was denied May 17, 1917. 
The patent expired Mar. 31, 1920. Ap- 
pellant closed its testimony before the 
master on Feb. 25, 1922. On the same 
day appellee made its request to the 
master to deny appellant all damages be- 
cause of its failure to disclaim claims 1 
and 2. Appellant then asked leave to 
file a disclaimer nunc pro tunc as of 
May 17, 1917. The request was denied. 
Thereupon appellant, on Mar. 17, 1922; 
almost two years after’ the oe had 
expired, field a disclaimer. The master 
later reported the delay in filing the dis- 
claimer was unreasonable. The court 
sustained the master. 

The rights of the parties are deter- 
mined by two sections of the statute. 
U. S. C, A. Title 35 Section 71 (R. S. 
4922) and U. S. C. A. Title 35 Section 
65 “(R. S. 4917) read as follows: 

Section 65. Disclaimer. Whenever, 
through inadvertence, accident, or mistake, 
and without any fraudulent or deceptive in- 
tention, a patentee has claimed more than 
that of which he was the original or first 
inventor or discoverer, his patent shall be 
valid for all that part which is truly and 
justly his own, provided the same is a ma- 
terial or substantial part of the thing pat- 
ented; and any such patentee, his heirs or 
assigns, whether of the whole or any sec- 
tional interest therein, may, on payment of 
the fee required by law, make disclaimer of 
such parts of the thing patented as he shall 
not choose to claim or to hold by virtue of 
the patent or assignment, stating therein 
the extent of his interest in such patent. 
Such disclaimer shall be in writing, attested 
by one or more witnesses, and recorded in 
the Patent Office; and it shall thereafter 
be considered as part of the original speci- 
fication to the extent of the interest pos- 
sessed by the claimant and by those claim- 
ing under him after the record thereof. But 
no such disclaimer shall affect any acjjon 
pending at the time of its being filed, exéept 
so far as may relate to the question of un- 
reasonable neglect or delay.in filing it. 

Section 71. Suit for infringement where 
specification too, broud. Whenever, through 
inadvertence, accident, or mistake, and with- 
out any willful default or intent to de- 
fraud or mislead the public, a patentee has, 
in his specification, claimed to be the original 
and first inventor or discoverer cf any ma- 
terial or substantial part of the thing pat- 
ented, of which he was not the original and 
first inventor or discoverer, every such pat- 
entee, his executors, administrators, and as- 
signs, whether of the whole of any sectional 
interest in the patent, may maintain a suit 
at law or in equity, for the infringement of 
any part thereof, which was bona fide his 
own, if it is a material and substantial 
part of the thing patented, and definitely 
distinguishable from the parts claimed with- 
out right, notwithstanding the specifications 
may embrace more than that of which the 
patentee was the first inventor or discoverer. 
But in every such case in which a judgment 
or decree shall be rendered for the plaintiff 
no costs shall be recovered unless the proper 
disclaimer has been entered at the Patent, 
Office before the commencement of the suit. 
But no patentee shall be entitled to the 
benefits of this section if he has unreason- 
ably neglected or delayed to enter a dis- 
claimer. 

The vital questions in view of these 
statutes are: (a): What is a reasonable 
time within which the owner of a patent 
must, when necessary, file a disclaimer? 
(b) What are the consequences of a fail- 
ure to seasonably file such disclaimer? 


Circumstances Fail to 


Show Time Excessive 


(a) Appellée asserts, and the court 
sustained its contention, that all relief 
must be denied because appellant “un- 
reasonably neglected or delayed to enter 
a disclaimer.” 

What is an unreasonable delay? 

Appelle answers, “More than 90 days 
from the date of the denial of the peti- 
tion for a rehearing, (May 17, 1917),” 
and to support its answer cites Liquid 
Carbonic Company v. Gilchrist Company, 
253 Fed. 58; Herman v. Youngstown 
Manufacturing Company, 191 Fed. 587. 

The Liquid Carbonic Company v, Gil- 
christ Compary decision, by this court, 
is distinguishable in at least two re- 
spects. (1) In that case the court of ap- 
peals definitely fixed the period within 
which the patentee was required to file 
a disclaimer. In the instant case the 
court of appeals in reversing the decree 
and ordering an injunction and an ac- 
counting, fixed no period within which a 
disclaimer was to be filed. There is an 
inference, at least, to be drawn from 
the direction of a decree in favor of the 
patentee, that up to this time, at least, 
there had been no such delay as would 
bar the granting of the usual relief. 

(2) In the present suit the patentze 
resisted the contention othat two of its 
claims were invalid because of prior pub- 
lic use, It did not, during the life of the 
patent, acquiesce in the judicially de- 
clared invalidity of these two items. In 
the Liquid Carbonic .ase there was no 
serious contention i:ade that the first 
of two claims was/valid. Ii was practi- 
cally conceded that claim No. 1 was too 
broad and therefore invalid. Upon this 
situation, the court was amply justified 
in definitely fixing a short period of 
time within which the patentee was re- 
quired to filé its disclaimer. But in the 
instant suit the absence of acqui-scence 
prevented the fixing: of a period of time 
other than as that time was connected 
with the nen of patentee’s right 
to apply to the Supreme Court for a writ 
certiorari so that this court’s ruling 
might be reviewed. 

e think that in no case could a court 
be justified in finding that a patentee un- 
reasonably delayed the filing of a Uis- 
claimer until after the expiration of the 
statutory period within which he might 
further litigate the question of the va- 
lidity of the contested claims. In the 
present suit appellant might have ap- 
plied to the Supreme Court for a writ of 
certiorari to review that part of the de- 
cree which held his first two claims in- 
valid within 90 days from May 17, 1917, 
when the petition for rehearing in this 
court was'denied. However, its right to 
y its 


Applying Procedure of States 
Where Case Might Arise 
Said to Cause Irregularity 
And Confusion 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The right of the 
circuit courts of appeals to tax costs in 
a suit in accordance with their own rules 
and not according to the practice in the 
State wherein the case might arise has 
been upheld by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit. 

“If the conformity act,” the opinion 


| states, “held the United States circuit 


courts of appeals to the cost rules of 
State courts, they would be governed by, 
and would have to apply, as many dif- 
ferent rules in respect to costs as there 
are States in their circuits. The result 
would be irregularity and confusion in 
an important incident to the administra- 
tion of justice which, we think, the Con- 
gress did not intend.” 


ISLAND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY ET AL. 


Vv. 
Percy MCGEORGE. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 3652. 
On motion. 


Before BUFFINGTON and WOOLLEY, Cir- 
cuit Judges, and DICKINSON, District 
Judge. : 

Opinion of the Court 

Jan. 2, 1930 

WOOLEY, Circuit Judge.—This court re- 
versed a judgment of the District Court 
of the United States for the District of 
New Jersey in the above entitled cause 
and awarded a new trial. In due course 
the mandate issued, carrying costs to the 
plaintiffs in error pursuant to sections 
3 and 5 of rule 29 and section 7 of rule 
23. The defendant in error has moved 
that the mandate be recalled and cor- 
rected so that the costs of review shall 
abide the result of the second trial. He 
bases his motion on the statement that 
the reversal was due solely to an error 
of the trial judge and on the claim that 
the power of a Federal court to tax costs 
must be derived ‘from a Federal statute; 
that there is no such statute; that, lack- 
ing statutory authority, the rules of this 
court in respect to costs are invalid; and 
that, in consequence, under authority of 
the conformity act the only rules as to 
costs which it may apply are those of 
the courts of the State in which the case 
was tried. Resting on this proposition, 
he maintains that, in obedience to the 
rules of the courts of New Jersey, pro- 
mulgated under statutes of that State, 
2 Cum. Sup. to Comp. Stat. of New Jer- 
sey 2838 and construed in.Kerney v. 
State Board, 138 Atl. 569, which provide 
that after reversal and award of a new 
trial costs of appeal shall await the final 
decision, the mandate in this case should 
be corrected by postponing the taxation 
of costs. 

The conformity act applies only to pro- 
cedure — “practice, pleadings and forms 
and modes of proceedings” —and then 
mainly in the district courts. It does 
not apply to the taxation of costs in this 
appellate court, for that is a matter, in- 
herently and necessarily, within its gen- 
eral powers, to be exercised under its 
own rules, conforming as closely as may 
be to the practice of the Supreme Court. 
Rule 8. If the conformity act held the 
United States circuit courts of appeals 
to the cost rules of State courts, they 
would be governed by, and would have 
to apply, as many different rules in re- 
spect to costs as there are States in their 
circuits. The result would be irregular- 
ity and confusion in an important inci- 
dent to ‘the administration of justice 
which, we think, the Congress did not 
intend. : 

Holding that this court has full power 
to make and enforce its own rules.as to 
costs in litigation before it and that the 
costs in this case were taxed pursuant 
to its rules, formally promulgated, the 
motion of the defendant in error to re- 
call and change the mandate is denied. 


a _ 


failure to apply to the Supreme Court 
in the Summier of 1917, Appellant could, 
under the interlocutory decree, proceed 
with its hearing before ‘he master and, 
after final decree was entered, appeal to 
this court and later, apply to tite Su- 
preme Court, at which time it could 
attack that part of the decree which held 
its claims 1 and 2 invalid. Until then, 
the holder of a patent can not be said 
to have unreasonably neglected or de- 
layed to enter'a disclaimer. 


Accountant’s Fee Is 


Charged to Appellant 


Damages and lost profits. Little need 
be said under this heading. The account- 
ing disclosed appellee’s profit tv be $42,- 
791.53 on all furnace pipes and fittings 
and: a profit of $1,150.10 on the adjust- 
able joints covered by the patent. 

The master found that there was no 
confusion of profits on the wall pipes 
and other fittings and the profits on the 
adjustable joints. He also found that 
plaintiff had failed to show any damage 
because of its alleged reduction of prices 
occasioned by appellee’s infringement of 
claims 8, 4 and 5, We are satisfied that 
the evidence supports these two findings 
and that the amount of appellant’s re- 
covery should be limited to $1,150.10, 
which sum represents the ofits of ap- 
pellee- due to the infringement of the 
patented article. 

Expert accountant’s charges. During 
the course of the accounting, appellant 
complained repeatedly of appellee’s 
statements of profits. On several occa- 
sions applications were made to the court 
for an order compelling it to file 
amended or corrected. reports. Appellee 
attempted to comply with these orders 
but never to the satisfaction of appellant. 
Appellant ultimately appiied to the court 
for, and obtained, an order appointing 
a certified public accountant to examine 
appellee’s books and to make and state 
the account. The court also ordered that 
appellee pay the charges of said account- 





|ant for the services rendered but ordered 


further “that the defendant shall have 
the right to hereafter apply for the re- 
taxing of such charges upon a proper 
showing.” 

The accountant charged $13,230.30 for 
his services, His statement showed that 


respects. The court therefore or- 
dered the accountant’s fees ‘which had 
preven been adyanced by appellee to 
e included in the decree against ap- 
pellant. 
No error was here committed. Apel 
lant made charges respecting appellee’s 








account which were unjustifiable and 
untrue. It caused the court to appoint an 
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jagainst the appellant. 
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INDEX 


Trade Marks 


Index ‘and. Digest 
Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Courts—United States Courts—Procedure and Practice—Conformity to 
State Practice—Taxation of Costs—Circuit Courts of Appeals— 

The conformity act (U.S. C., Tit. 28, see. 724), providing that the practice, 
pleadings, and forms and modes of proceeding in civil causes in the district 
courts shall conform, as near as may be, to those existing at the time in the 
courts of the State wherein the district court is located, does not apply to 
the taxation of costs in the circuit courts of appeals, hence these courts 
have full power to make and enforce their own rules as to the costs of 
litigation—Island Development Co. et al. ve, McGeorge. ‘(C. C. A, 3)—IV 


U. S. Daily, 3181, Jan. 18, 1930. 


Shipping—Limitation of Owner’s Liability—Proceedings—Right to Limita- 


tion—Conditons Precedent— 


A proceedng for limitation of liability instituted in an admiralty court 


of the United States under Federal 


statute (Rev. Stat. Secs. 4262-4287), 


asking for a complete disposition of a many-cornered controversy, is a pro- 
ceeding seeking the administration of equity in an admiralty court, and, 
before an injunction is granted in such proceeding, the party who seeks 
relief should be required to do equity by’ bringing in all controversies in- 
volved, including a suit filed in an Italian court claiming damages for un- 
lawful seizure of a vessel.—Navigazione Libera Triestina v. United States 


Steel Products Co. et al. 


(C. C. A. 2)—IV U.S. Daily, 3186, Jan. 18, 1930. 


Shipping—Limitation of Owner’s Liability—Proceedings—Effect on Prior 


Proceedings— 


Limitation of liability proceedings instituted under Federal statute (Rev. 
Stat. Secs. 4262-4287) do not put an end to libels filed and the proceedings 
had in the court before institution of the limitation proceedings.—Navigazione 
Libera Triestina v. United States Steel Produgts Co. et al. (C. C. A. 2)— 


IV U.S. Daily, 3186, Jan. 18, 1930. 


Courts—Concurrent and Conflicting Jurisdiction—Courts of Different Coun- 


tries—Injunction Against Proceedings 


The court first securing jurisdiction of a controversy has the authority 
and power of enjoining the parties to the litigation from proceeding in an- 
other jirisdiction although it cannot prohibit the action of the foreign legal 
tribunal itself—Navigazione Libera Triestina v. United States Steel Products 
(C. C. A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily, 3186, Jan. 18, 1930. 


Trial—Calendars—Preferred Causes— 

While the granting of an application for a preference on the trial calendar 
of a court is addressed to the court’s sound discretion, where no valid reason 
is advanced for denying the application, in view of the pendency of pro- 
ceedings in another jurisdiction a preference may well be granted.—Navi- 
gazione Libera Triestina v. United States Steel Products Co. et al. 
A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily, 3186, Jan. 18, 1930. 


Patents 


Co. et al. 


Patents—Disclaimer— 


Where patent was held invalid as to claims 1 and 2 and infringed as to 
claims 3, 4 and 5 by circuit court of appeals in May, 1917, and patent Ex- 


in Foreign Court— 


(Cc. C, 





pired in March, 1920; and during accounting, in 1922, defendant asked dis- 
missal for failure to disclaim claims 1 and 2 under, 28 U. S. C. 65 and 71, 


held: 


and plaintiff could reasonably delay ma 
of appeal from final decree.—Excelsior 


Delay not unreasonable as prior decision was merely interlocutory 


disclaimer until after conclusion 
teel Furnace Co. v. F. Meyer & 


Brother Co. (C. C. A. 7)—IV U. S. Daily, 3181, Jan. 18, 1930. 


Patents—Accounting—Costs— 
During accounting defendant made 
tioned it and asked appointment of 


financial statement but plaintiff ques- 
outside accountant to report on de- 


fendant’s books which was made with order to defendant to advance ac- 


countant’s charges with reservation to 


retax the costs; when the accountant’s 


statement showed the statement ‘filed by defendant to be correct the ac- 
countant’s charges were properly taxed against plaintiff—Excelsior Steel 


Furnace Co. v. F. Meyer & Brother Co. 


Jan. 18, 1930. 


Patents—Costs— 
In a court of equity no statute (not 


(C. C. A. 7)—IV U. S. Daily, 3181, 


even 35 U.S. C. 71 relating to failure 


to file disclaimer before suit) regulates costs, which are within the discretion 


of the court which may grant costs 


to a plaintiff who has not filed such 


disclaimer; and costs on appeal also may be allowed to the prevajling party.— 


Excelsior Steel Furnace Co. v. F. Meyer & Brother Co. 


U. S. Daily, 3181, Jan. 18, 1930. 


(Cc. C. A. 7)—IV 


Patents—Hot Air Pipe Damages Awarded— 


Patent 724210 to Scherer for Hot 


Air Pipe, damages for infringement 


awarded, even in absence of disclaimer of claims held void.—Excelsior Steel 
Furnace Co. v. F. Meyer & Brother Co. (C. C. A. 7)—IV U. S. Daily, 3181, 


Jan. 18, 1930. 


Patents—Interference—Priority of Washing Machine Awarded to Davis—_ 
Priority of invention of single vane washing machine awarded to Davis 


as prior invention against Snyder.—Maytag Co., etc. v. Davis. 


(Cc. C. P. 


A.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3181, Jan. 18, 1930. 


Patents—Interference—Disclosure in Prior Applications— : 

Application showing four vanes in washing machine but saying “any 
of later application having only one vane when movement of contents of the 
be used” is not reduction to practice of washing machine 
tub is different when only one vane is used.—Maytag Co., etc. v. Davis. 


other number can 
Cc. P. A.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3181, Jan. 


Trade 


Trade Marks—Estoppel— 


Where notice of opposition alleges use by opposer of its mark on “clean- 
ers, washers and laundry ‘machinery,” but, in bill of particulars, opposer 


states it is not using mark on fluid 


or any fluid useful for that purpose, it cannot argue that it has sold dry 
cleaner under the trade mark when applicant seeks registration for a dry 
cleaner.—Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. v. Apex Motor Fuel Co. 


IV U. S. Daily, 3181, Jan. 18, 1930. 
Trade Marks—Class of Goods— 


(C. 
18, 1930. 


Marks 


similar to type known as dry cleaner 


(Comr. Pats.)— 





Dry cleaner is not of same descriptive properties as washing machines, 
etc., although they are sometimes used with dry cleaning liquids and the 
maker of the machines sometimes supplies such dry cleaners but not with 


the mark in issue.—Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. v. Apex Motor Fuel.Co. 


(Comr. 


Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3181, Jan. 18, 1930. 


Trade Marks—Marks Subject to Ownership—Name of Individual, etc.— 
“Apex” is not inhibited from registration as merely the name of “Apex 


Electrical Manufacturing Company” 


in view of the common use by others 


of “Apex” as part of corporation name and as trade mark for all sorts of 


goods.—Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. v. Apex Motor Fuel Co. 


IV U. S. Daily, 3181, Jan. 18, 1930. 


outside accountant to make a fair, just, 
and impartial report. The report com- 
pletely vindicated appellee. It demon- 
strated the falsity of appellant’s charges. 
The order of appointment expressly pro- 
vided that the charges of the accountants 
should be first paid by appellee but re- 
served the right to retax the costs if 
the circumstances warranted it. The 
appellant availed itself of the order and 
should be bound by the conditions at- 
tached to its enforcement. 


Costs. The court taxed certain costs 
Included in this 
item was some $1,693 master’s fees and 
expenses and another item of $85. 


Appellee relies upon the statute (U. 
S. C. A. Title 35 Section 71) which de- 
nies to a patentee the right to recover 
costs when he fails to file the necessary 
disclaimer before suit was begun. In 
view of this section, the holder of a pat- 
ent can not recover his costs if a neces- 
sary disclaimer is not filed before su‘t is 
begun, But does it follow that infringer 
shall recover costs simply because of this 
statute? We think not. In a court of 
equity in case no statute regul<tes the 
matter, costs are within the court’s dis- 
cretion. Here appellee was th: wiong- 
doer,—the infringer of appellant’s pat- 
ent. Because the patentee claimed more 
than it was entitled to, the statute with- 
holds costs from it. But it would be an 
unfair exercise of discretion to allow to 
the defendant, the infringer, the wrong- 
doer, the recovery of its costs. When 
the decree w:,s entered, the master’s fees 
evidently had not been paid. Anpellee 
in good conscience pay half of the mas- 
ter’s fees and expenses, : 

While the authorities are not unani- 


i at | mous (Novelty Gless Mfg. Co, v. Brook- 
apreliee's last account was correct in} 
a 


field, 172 Fed. 221) the weight of opinion 
is in favor of the allowame of costs to 
the prevailing party on appeal notwith- 
standing this xtatute. Walker on Pat- 
ents (Sixth Edition) Vol. 1, page 340; 
Excelsior Steel Furnace Co. v. William- 
son Heater Co., 269 Fed, 614, 619; Kahn 
v, Starrels, 136 Fed. 597. 

It. follows that the decree must be, 
and is hereby, reversed with direction 


(Comr. Pats.)— 


- Journal of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United . States 


January 17 

_ Present: Mr. Justice Holmes, Mr. Jus- 
tice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McRey-" 
nolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice 
| Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Jus- 
tice Sanford, and Mr. Justice Stone. 

Chester H, Lamar, of Guimon, Okla.; 
Stephen H. Philbin, of New York City; 
Roscoe Risley, of Guimon,’Okla.; A. C. 
Hinds, of Kingstree, S. C.; Peter Glunts, 
of Boston, Mass.; Eugene A. Bond, of 
Leadville, Colo.; Roscoe B. Stephenson, 
of ‘Covington, Va., and S. F. Hobbs, of 
Selma, Ala., were admitted to practice. 

No. 118. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company, petitioner, v. R. L. Bryant, ad- 
ministrator etc, ie nga continued by 
Mr. J. M. Perry “or the pétitione , and con- 
cluded by Mr. Charles Curry for the re- 
spondent. - 

_No. 114, Frederick C. Renziehausen, pe- 
titioner, v. Robert H. Lucas, as Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Argued by Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Seifert for the petitioner, and by 
Mr. Assistant Attorney General Youngquist 
for the respondent. j 

_No. 122. Federal Radio Commission, pe- 
titioner, v. General Electric Company et al. 
Argument commenced by Mr. Bethuel M. 
Webster Jr., for the petitioner, pro hac 
vice by special leave of court. 
| Adjourned until Jan. 20 at 12 o’clock, 
when the day call will be as follows: Nos. 
122, 13 original, 17 original, 66, 127 (275, 
850, 351 and 352), 128 (129 and 130), 133, 
164, 165, and 167. 





that one be entered which will offset 
appellant’s, $1,150.10 damages and in- 
terest against the award of $13,230.30 
and interest in favor. of appellee for the 
charges and expenses of the accountant 
and that such decree also direct that one- 
ihalf the master’s fees and expenses be 
paid by appellee. 

Appellant shall recover its costs in 
this court, ; 


$181) 
Patents 


Invention Is Found © ¥ 
In Single-vane Type 
Of Washing Machine 


Previous Application “for 
Patent on Multiple-vane 
Device Found Not to Be 
Anticipation 


Priority of invention of a single vane 
washing machine has been held by the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
to have been properly awarded to 
George L. Davis by the Board of Ap- 
peals of the Patent Office. 

The court overruled the appellant’s 
contention that the invention was dis- 
closed in a prior application of the other 
party to the interference. An exhibit 
disclosed in an exhibit was stated to 
have shown a multiple vane agitator. 
For the purposes of the interference 
the single vane function, it was held, 
should be regarded as a different func- 
tion from that maintained in a multiple 
vane agitator. The disclosure in the ex- 
hibit did not constitute a disclosure or 
reduction to practice of the machine for 
which a patent is sought in the two ap- 
plications involved ‘in the interference, 
the opinion states, 

The invention comprises a washing 
machine of the agitator type, the opinion 
states, by which the washing is accom- 
plished by the action of a single con- 
stantly oscillating vane projecting up- 
wards from the bottom of the tub 
which agitates the soapy waters and 
clothes. 


THE MaytaG CoMPANY, ASSIGNEE OF 
Howarp F. SNYDER 


Vv. 
GrorcE L. Davis 


Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2173. 


Interference appeal from the Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office. Interfer- 
ence No. 52807. 


W. S. Hopces, for appellant; MEBRELL 
E. Cuark, for appellee. 


Opinion of the Court 4 
Dec. 19, 1929 - 


BLAND, Judge—Appellee, Davis, filed 
application in the Patent Office on Aug. 
28, 1924, for a patent on an improvement 
in a washing machine and the Maytag 
Company, assignee of Howard F. Sny- 
der, deceased, on Dec. 12, 1924, filed 
application for a patent on the same 
kind of device. Priority of invention was 
awarded to Davis, who has assigned his 
patent to The 1900 Washer Company, 
and Snyder’s assignee has appealed 
here. The question of-priority is pre- 
sented because of the fact that on Aug. 
21, 1925, an interference proceeding was 
instituted and declared . between the 
Davis and the Maytag Company appli- 
cations for a patent on a washing ma- 
chine having a single vane agitator, 


Machines Have Similarities 

Both machines are similar insofar as. 
they are of the agitator type. That is, 
the washing is accomplished by the -ac- 
tion of a constantly oscillating vane pro- 
jecting upwards from the bottom of the 
tub which agitates the soapy water and 
clothes. It is said that machines of 
this general type are old but that all 
machines in the prior art of this type 
included a plurality of radial vanes, 
three, four or more. One of the machines 
belonging to the prior art is shown in 
Snyder’s Exhibit 1, in this case, and the 
drawing and application shown a mul- 
tiple vane agitator. This was the. de- 
vice disclosed in an application by Sny- 
der, filed on June 14, 1922, which was 
one day earliér than Davis’ conception 
date. While appellant introduced . evi- 
dence for the purpose of showing an 
earlier date of conception and reduction 
to practice of the single vane idea, it 
has elected to stand on the record date 
of ‘Snyder’s Exhibit 1. 

The device of the senior party, Davis, 
as well as the device -of the junior 
party, Snyder, under consideration in 
this interference, may be said to be al- 
most identical insofar as both applica- 
tions are grounded upon the proposition 
that’ a ‘single oscillating vane in the 
agitator at the bottom of the tub pro- 
duces a different, motion of the water 
and is an improvement on the plural 
vane idea. 

The sole question in the case is the 
question of priority in the conception 
and reduction to practice of the single- 
vane idea and the determination of this 
question involves, it seems to us, only 
the question as to whether the single- 


vane function, upon which patent is 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 4.] 


Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


January 14 

Present: Preisding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E, 
Bland, Charles §S. Hatfield, Finis J, 
Garrett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

David P. Wolhaupter and Ernest E, 
Weaver of Washington, D. C.; William 
Weaver Cromwell and Ross 0. Hinkle 
of Chicago; Newton A. Burgess and Dean 
S. Edmonds of\New York, and Verne A, 
Trask of Indianapolis, were admitted to 
practice. 

Patents 

No. 2230. Ex parte Charles N. Forrest et 
al, Improvement in the manufacture of 
oxidized mineral oils. Dismissed for fail- 
ure to prosecute, 

No. 2229. Ex parte Rudolph Wietzel et ~s 
Improvement in prenane formamid an 
hydrocyanic acid. Argued by. Mr. W. E,. 
Warland for the appellant, and by Mr, 
Howard S. Miller for the Board of Patent 
Appeals. 

No. 2280. Ex parte Harry W. Hamilton, 
deceased, by Curtis B, Camp. Improvement 
in vacuum system for internal-combustion 
engines. Argued by Mr. R. 0. Hinkle for 
the appellant, and by Mr. T. A. Hostetler 
for the Board of Patent Appeals. 

No. 2232. Walter Baker & Co. (Ltd.) vy. 
Altamay Chocolate Co. Trade mark for 

reparation used in neg 


i a 
everage. Argued by Mr. 


toughton Bell 


chocolate 


for the appellant, and submitted on brief by - 
ee. 


the appel 

No, 2233. Sha 
& Co. Trade mark for chemicals, 
etc. Argued by Mr. Dean S. Edmo 
the appellant, and by Mr. Newton A. 
Burgess for the appellee. ‘ 
‘ No. 2281, Ex parte Tan ooties 
mprovement in pistons. 7 es 
A. Trask for the spedtiont, ns Se ow Ei 
A. Hostetler for the Board of : ) 


nes, 


& Dohme y. Parke, Davis — 


for 
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Senator Nye Says 
save Gestures Have Not Re-, 
“sulted in Reduction in Ex- 


penses for Fighting Ma-) 
chines, He Declares 


ep J powers are developing 
ting forces “entirely out of step 
talk and high resolves 
we heard following the last war,” 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, declared in an address Jan. 15 
before the Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War, meeting in Wash- 
ington. Publication of the full text 
of his address was begun in the is- | 
sue of Jan, 16, continued Jan. 17, | 
and proceeds as follows: 
How far away from parity with Great | 
Britain were we when we authorized | 
the building of more cruisers about a/| 
year ago? ell, Britain had a few more | 
cruisers than we. We had Britain backed | 
off the water in — - Soccer| 
subm ur total of cruisers, | s 
ae Smarinee. destroyers was 430 as | food factors, particularly proteins and. 
compared with 313 for Britain, Fest | minéral constituents. . 
was lacking, our war makers declared, | -— > 
adding that Britain’s total tonnage ex-| Formerly foods were classified with 
_ eélled ours by about 2,000, We were a5| reference to four basal dietary fac- 
near to having parity betwen the two! tors—proteins, fats, carbohydrates, 
countries in the matter of tounage a| and mineral matter. A diet was con- 
could ever be hoped for. In ia ff sidered complete which contained these 
ships fe bo) SP Ser nied ail Pd four er in tee eee _ 
more than 10U. ’ ’ posed ritional needs 
while forgetting that the same was true | oo. satel” a ali . 
of Britain’s possessions of ships, many | 
of that number are obsolete. (Obso-| 
lete? Why, they are all obsolete, my} 
friends, if we want to use the term in| 
its strictest sense. The next war will 
find cruisers and destroyers and all 
above-surface vessels of as great utility 
as the ordinary sea target set up for ; 
marksmanship purposes.) es = —, that a —_ may 
periori supply abundant energy, and may 
ae we peeciordtee on Snee | contain a sufficient key of protein, 
of the facts, is it any wonder that the | neten” aed Ges Ea otiieay faces 
other powers of the world view our ac- | quate to provide dor the growth and 
tions and then discount our sincerity in| jaintenance of an animal in a condi- 
la of war?! 4; : 
ee foward, are, See "At once| tion of normal health, if the protein 
it is shown that it is not so much parity | is not of the right quality. 
we want as it is desire for advantage. | 
So much for one American expression 
of our sincerity to accomplish the out- 
lawry of war. Let us move to a second 
proof of our good faith. 
We went into the last war at short| tial for the normal growth and nutri- 
notice. ‘Tis said we were quite unpre-| tion of animals. Several proteins in 
pared. For sake of the argument, let | some of our important foodstuffs are 
us admit that. We at once prepared by} deficient or lacking in one or more 
affording men to man the war govering| of, _? nutritionally essential amino 
machinery here in Washington with such| acids. 
numbers as required great acres of office | 
construction. Down here beyond the 
Washington and Lincoln memorials we | 
erected what is credited with being, or 
oe been at one time, the greatest 
office buildings in the world in point of | 
size, to accommodate the Army and Navy 
Washington quarters, this of course in | 
addition to that War and Navy building 
which has been ample in peace time. Our 
military forces used all this space, and 
let it be said it was none too good for 
those who carried on the work so nobly 
in that great emergency. But the great 
buildings thus thrown up were only of a 
temporary kind. With the war over, 
they would come down. To this day they 
are called only temporary constructions. 


Personnel Is Retained 


But the war has been over 11 years 
and still those temporary office quarters 
stand. ‘Not only that, but they are kept 
in good repair. Not only that, but every 


shown the practical 
Industry. ~ 


EW, if any fields of scientific inves- 
tigation have been marked by 
greater progress duri recent 

years than the field of nutrition. 


Outstanding in this development 
are the discovery of vitamins and the 
acquisition of a vast. amount of new 
knowledge regarding other essential 


Vitamins were then. unknown, and 
no consideration was given to the 
quality of the protein. e food value 
of proteins was largely judged by the 
number of calories of heat they could 


furnish. 
| = - ¢ 


Proteins differ from one another with 
respect to some 18 or more compounds 
of which most proteins are composed. 
These compounds are called amino 
acids, certain ones 6f which are essen- 


* * * 


Young animals depending on such 
a deficient protein in their ration, 
though supplied in liberal quantity, 
will make little or no growth. If there 
is added to this: ration, however, some 
feedstuff the proteins of which are 


protein and nutrition division, Bureau 


popular thought at all. And as long 
just that long will America fail to com- 
mand that respect and confidence which 
will enable her to point the way and 





preparation for war occasions. 


When we sincerely look to the cause 


i ; ; . | 6f ending war, let us resolve first of all 
ieee or, apace ts oti eccupled by & per to set our own house in respectable 


sonnel devoted to the defense of country | ; 
and preparation for war Seale,” Sat, as aSerd oor seleiem s 
— bar pe an the fot a ee = comfort without armaments concealed 
but the personnel became something more if = ee ee — Stages, 
than temporary. I am reciting this only ower of- example as = our olden ope 
to convey more clearly the point that we | Pak nity; America would wha thee . 
are far, far, far from being back to any- | POPU, 7 
thing near normalcy assnormalcy may re- 
late to distance from war preparations. 
Qur military organization necessary in 
war won an advantage which they have 
not abandoned since. What preparations 
we were making’ for war back in nor- 
maley days required space and personnel | 
in our Capital City that does not begin 


would make her truly the greatest of 
all nations. 


{the power of example than-really can be 
expected. I think not however. I am 
sure that in matters such as war and 
to accommodate the military forces of- Peal ee ~ moe = enn 
ficed here today. | stead of ordering the building of more 
When such facts are observed by our | naval craft a year ago, we had declined 
neighbors across the seas, what must be- response to the bidding of those we pay 
come of our expressions of determination | to keep America ready for war, a seeing 
and desire to outlaw war? Do we prove| world of people, with hearts like those 
our desire for war’s outlawing by our ac-| within our own great army of citizens, 
tion? Let us move to but one more so-| would have demanded an end to the 
called proof of our sincerity. 
Surrounded as the United States is by 
neighbors who are not threatening and 
troublesome, and by two great expanses 
of sea, we are afforded what is fre- 
uently referred to as complete isolation 
m grave military dangers, Europe! 


|ing upon them by virtue of competition 
|and the seeking after parity and advan- 
tage in a military war. How apt would 
American people be to tolerate gigantic 
war preparation program on the part of 
our government and leaders if we were 
énvies us that isolation. Her statesmen | to be able to see that some great world 
prayerfully express the wish that their | power had declined to accept a program 
countries might be as removed from mili- | calling for‘greater preparations for war? 
tary danger as are we. They ponder the | Do we not know ourselves well enough to 
great savings of money they might di-| know that such would not be tolerated? 
vert into useful channels quite removed|. But, it is said, no such power foreign 
from war if they but enjoyed the isola-| to our own has set such an example. Of 
tion which is ours. | course that is true. And if we wait for 
What must be the reaction of these | one of the European powers to set such 
same European statesmen when they | a pace, we never will do other than what 
read Secretary of the Treasury Mellon’s|we are doing now—racing to war or 
reports disclosing that of every dollar| bankruptcy or both in every civilized 
spent by the American Government ap-| nation on the globe. No other power 
roximately 80 cents is spent to pay the|is so advantageously situated as are we 
ill for past and future war? Can the|to set that right kind of example, The 
reaction possibly be other than this: | call is to America. The real key to the 
Why, Uncle Sam is making unusual prep-| outlawry of war is America. She needs 
_ avations for trouble ia the future; he|but to abandon such programs as in the 
| must be anticipating trouble and we had | slightest way appear to be seeking after 
eo r be preparing too. Sam doesn’t act | 4 military advantage over other powers. 
\ like he talks; he talks peace and the| She needs but to cease effort which ap- 
‘shelving of war, but he goes on prepar-| pears to be seeking too close .and too 
‘ing for war; his willing expenditures of | strict a parity in military strength. The 
“money speak as loud as his words, prob- | call is to America to set the pace. And 
ly more so. 1 | the American poeple want that call an- 
Vith facts like these staring us in the|swered through a pace setting that is 
fe, can we go on fooling ourselves|downward rather than upward in the 
> believing that we are contributing | matter'of military construction wade prep- 
full and sincere share to the accom-| aration. If the issue could be permitted 
ment of anend to war? We cannot,|to stand separately, there is no doubt 
d we cannot expect the confidence of |in my mind as to what the decision of 
world if we undertake peace leader-|the American people would be on this 
hip while we are armed and arming | issue. But it cannot now well be decided 
We never have been in peace times of | 0n its own merits. Too many other is- 


en | 


ys. | sues find their way to the front in politi- 
"As a nation in peace leadership we |¢al compaigns which name the men who 
some reason to be 


charged with | are to represent the people in their gov- 
( or bad faith. And yet it is not|ernment. So, the issue must be met and 
that the people of America show|the call answered in some other way. 
faith in their own words and deeds, | It must be through theawakening of the 
ty; seems to arise and does; people to their power to impress their 
out of the fact that the American | desires upon their government, which 
on the subject of outlawry of war is truly expected to respond to those bet- 
alk one language which comes from deep ter interests of the people. It must be a 
fection and sincerity of heart while | program of education. 
permit a small minority of our peo- | To be continued in the issue of 
te win @ program not in keeping with | Jan. 20. 
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as we permit that situation to prevail, | 


| lead the way for a world to find freedom | t 
from the féar and eonsequences of war|of permanent changes in assignments, 
and from the terrific burdens which | 


ing place in the record of;time whieh } 


Perhaps I am too confident in what it | 
| Would do; perhaps I expect more from | 





| burdens which their leaders were fasten: | 





Nutritional Value of Foodstuffs. 
Determined by Federal Tests 


Analyses and Experiments Made to Learn Dietary Re- 
quirements of Man and Farm Animals 


Topic 1—Industry: Chemicals and Allied Products 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective o 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present. series deals wit 


By D. Breese Jones, 
Chemist in Charge, Protein and Nutrition Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 


rich in these same -amino acids, then 
the proteins of the mixture will be 
satisfactory for normal growth. 


An exact knowledge of the chemical 
composition of the different proteins 
in foods is therefore essential, not 
only to know whether they are ade- 
quate in themselves, but also to know, 
when they are deficient, what amino 
acids are lacking, and what proteins 
can be added to correct the deficiencies. 

7 * xe 


THE discovery of vitamins has _in- 
troduced into the consideration of 
food values during the last 10 or 16 
years several new factors. There are 
at present generally recognized four 
or five different vitamins. Very little 
is known regarding them chemically, 
but their presence is detected and 
roughly measured by means of feed- 
ing experiments with animals. 


Without vitamins in the diet ani- 
mals will not grow or reproduce nor- 
mally. They become susceptible to 
certain infections and diseases, as 
ophthalmia, beriberi, rickets, and 
scurvy. a 


The work of the Protein and Nutri- 
tion Division is largely confined to 
research problems lying within the 
fields of nutrition briefly outlined 
above. Investigations are conducted 
both by chemical studies and by feed- 
ing experiments with small animals. 


The chemical investigations include 
the separation of protéins in as pure 
condition as possible from various 
seeds and natural food products; for 
the purpose of studying their prop- 
erties and determining their contént 
of amino acids, as. a. chemical basis 
for ascertaining their food value; the 
development and improvement of ana- 
lytical methods for the study’ of pro- 
tein and amino acids; and studies to 
ascertain the food value of certain 
industrial waste by-products that may 
be utilized for human consumption or 
as a feedstuff. 


In the seventh article under the subtopic “Chemicals and Allied Products,” tose 
be printed in the issue of Jan. 20, D. Breese Jones, chentist in charge of the, 


of Chemistry and Soils, will continue 


his discussion of ‘the work of the division. 


Coast Guard Orders 


The following is a complete record 


retirements, promotions, appointments, 
etc., occurring among the commissioned 


j}and warrant personnel of the Coast 
| Guard for the week énded Jan. 15: 


Capt. A. J. Henderson, tran .fetred to 
retired list, with the rank of commodore, 
effective Jan. 22. ‘ 

Lt. John Rountree, detached Champlain, 
New York, N. Y., assigned headquarters. 

Asst. Surg. H. V. Stroupe, U. S. Publie 


Health Service, assigned medical officer, Sec- | 


tion Base 18, Woods Hole, Mass. 

Bosn. (T.) John M. 
Ewing, Oakland, Calif., effective about Jan. 
20, and assigned Section Base 11, Oakland, 
Calif. ; 

Bosn. (T.) Charles V. Morse, Section Base 
2, Stapleton, 8S. I, N. 
attached to that base. 


Gun. (T.) James A. Nelson, detached from 
duty in Ninth District, and assigned De- 
stroyer Force, New London, Conn. 

Mach. (T.) Henry Y. Clements, detached 
Lakes Division, and assigned Mascoutin, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Frank Bronski, C. B. M., New York Divi- 
sion, tendered appointment as temporary 
boatswain and assigned Section Base 2, 
Stapleton, S. I, N. Y. 

erman L. Chopnik, C, B. M., Jouett, now 
at St. Petersburg, Fla:, tendered . appoint- 
ment as temporary boatswain and assigned 
Section Base 6, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

William J. Dongian, Section Base 4, New 
London, Conn., C. B. M., tendered appoint- 


jment as temporary boatswain and assigned 


Section Base 4, New London, Conn. 

Willis J. Fowler, C. B. M., Section Base 
3, Charleston, S. C., tendered an appoint- 
ment as temporary boatswain and assigned 
Advance Base “A,” Morehead City, N. C. 

George H. Lybrand, C. B. M., Division 
8, Offshore Patrol -Force, Pascagoula, Miss., 
tendered an appointment as temporary 
boatswain and assigned Section Base 20, 
Fernandina, Fla. 

Arthur I. Roberts, “. M., Gresham, 
New York, N. Y., tendered an appointment 
as temporary boatswain ‘and assigt.cd Sec- 
tion Base 2, Stapleton, S, L, N. Y. 

Raymond C, Shepherd, C. B. M., recruiting 
duty at Detroit, Mich., tendered an appoint- 
ment as temporary boatswain and assigned 
Section Base 2, Stapleton, 8. I., N. Y. 

Ray Thorp, C. B. M., Section Base 11, 
Oakland, Calif., tendered an appointment 
as temporary boatswain and assigned 
Ewing, Section Base 11, Oakland, Calif. 

Louis E. Rattan, C. G. M., Coast Guard 
Academy, New London, Conn., tendered an 
appointment as temporary gunner and or- 
dered to Washington, D. C., for a course 
of instruction in the U. S. Naval Gun Fac- 


tory. 

William D. Webb, C. G. M., Section Base 
20, Fernandina, Fla., tendered an appoint- 
ment as seeens? gunner and ordered to 
Washington, D. C., for a course of instruc- 
tion in the U. 8. Naval Gun Factory. 

Albert C. Arnold, C. M. M., Chelan, Seat- 
tle, Wash., tendered an appointment as tem- 
porary machinist and assigned Chelan. 

Francis E. Harris, C. Mo. M. M., Section 
Base 6, Boston, Mass., tendered appoint- 
ment “as temporary machinist and assigned 
Faunce, at that base. 

William M. Jones, C. M. M., Haida, Seat, 
tle, Wash., tendered an appointment as tem- 
porary machinist and assigned Haida, 

Harry W. Oest, C. Mo. M. 

ase 5, Boston, Mass., tendered an appoint- 


ase 


Boutwell, Stapleton, S. I., N. Y. 

taaw'g V. T. Sieck, C. M. M., Section Base 
4, New London. Conn., tendered an -appoint- 
ment as temporary machinist and assigned 
Marion, at that base. 

Harold W. Wheeler, ©. M. M., Section 
Base 17, San Pedro, Calif., tendered an ap- 
pointment as temporary machinist and as- 
signed McLanc, Oakland, Calif. 

Joseph H, Temple, C, M. M., Section Base 


121, St. Petersburg, Fla., tendered an ap- 


| those qualified for the service would be | 


| cilitate research students visiting the 


| sultants of this character has been taking | 


‘| $50,000, the income of which should ap-| 


Young, detached | 


Y., assigned Tiger, | 


| Reno; 


| vine; to U. 





M., Section | 
| signed that 
ment as temporary machinist and assigned | 


| as temporary pay clerk and assigned to duty | Okla., to Ist Field Artil 


| western Division, tendered an appointment 
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Consultants Named Without 
Administrative Responsi- 
bility to Hold Chairs in 
Institution 


Miller, Samuel Martin. Love that lasts; 
Christian courtship and marriage. 112 p. 
Rock Island, Ill., Augustana book concern, 
1929, 29-29369 

| Phelps, George Harrison. Tomorrow's ad- 
| vertisers and their advertising agencies. 
| 266 p. N. Y., and London, Harper & 
| brothers, 1929. 29-29372 

Reed, Thomas Harrison. Essentials of loyal 
citizenship; an elementary textbook in 
civil government, by . . « illustratéd with 
engravings from photographs an‘ draw- 
ings. 3828 p., illus, onkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., World book co., 1929. 29-29871 

Roemer, William Francis. The ethical basis 
of international law. (Published Iso as 
thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Notre 
Dame.) 190 p. Chicago, Ill., Loyola ‘uni- 
versity press, 1929. 29-29365 


An achievement of the Library of 
Congress during the year was the in- 
auguration of an experiment in render- 
ing further service through specialists 
or consultants in association with the 
library yet without administrative re- 
sponsibility, the librarian, Herbert Put- 
nam, stated orally Jan. 17.5 = * 

To enable the library to carry out a) 
~ for he + pa hot nage e a | 
of research consultants, t neral Edu- | , n 
cation. Board provided $75,000. It seemed ote. ov * Pet, een, erty 
desirable, Dr. Putnam explained, to have; 999.” Ce em 29-29383 
within the library a group of specialists, | Thorp, Joseph Peter. Eric Gill, by . ... with 
unencumbered by administrative respon-/ a critical monograph by Charles Marriott. 
sibility such as the holders of chairs! 27 p. London, J. Cape, 1929. 29-29379 
in music, the fine arts, and American Tripp, Alphonso E. Modernistic lettering 
history, and free from the convention be, he plates. Chicago, F. aoe 
it involves, who might render to the in-| Wahr,” Mary Huebner. Rainbow dream} 
stitution itself valuable advice in the| 4 preachment in prose and poetry. 47 p. 
development of the collections and in! Ann Arbor, Mich., 1929. 29-29887 
assisting™the public, especially students | Winship, George Parker. The first Ameri- 
and investigators in special fields‘where| can seed a leaf from a copy of t'-e Bible 
expert knowledge of sources and impor- translated into the Indian language by 
tant materials is necessary. | John Eliot and printed at Cambridge in 

Ald in R h New England in the year 1668, with an 


Ns accouftt of the translator and his labors, 
Dr. Putnam pointed out that since; and of the two printers who produced the 
book, by George © urker Winship. 20 p. 
Boston, Printed by D. B. Updike at the 
Merrymount press for C. E. Goodspeed 
|; and company, 1929. 29-29386 
| Winter, Frank Henry. Educating for two 
worlds. 211 p. Oak Park, Ili., Printed for 
the author by the Regal press, 1929. 


for the most part men retired from for- | 
mal teaching or research, an honorarium | 
of $2,500 per annum was thought to be 
adequate for their informal assistance. 
Ripe with experience in their respective | 
fields, these scholars, if was explained, | 29-29385 
in an advisory capacity will greatly fa- | Wyndhem, Hotace. Criminology. 105 p. 
| N. Y., J. Cape and H. Smith, 1929. 
library from various countries, univer- | ' 29-29374 


sities, and foundations. Almond, David -M. Out of chaos, by big . 


I As specialists | 
they can assist the eth acquiring 320 S: . Cilenges Sileiieas Sees: Seen, 
1929. 29-29391 


more books and in enlarging the biblio- 
| Beard, William Ewing. Nashville, the home 


graphical sources. — 
The idea of creating a number of con-| of history makers, by... 98 p. 
ville, The Civitan club, 1929. 29-29709 
Bible. The new chain-reference Bible. 2d 
rev. ed. Containing Thompsor’s chain- 
references and text cyclopedia, to which 
has been added a new and complete sys- 
tem of Bible study, including analyses of 
the books, outline studies of characters, 
and unique pictorial charts, .‘th many 
other new features; self-pronouncing text; 
compiled and edited by Frank Charles 
Thompson. 1534 p., illus. Indianapolis, 
B. B. Kirkbride Bible co., 1929. 29-5°390 
Bible. The poems of Haggai, by Paul Fred- 
erick Bloomhardt. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Johns Hopkins university, 1918. Published 


shape gradually, Dr. Putnam stated. Mr. 
Archer M. Huntington over a”year ago 
contributed for this purpose a fund. of | 





ply as an honorarium for: consultant in | 
the field of Hispanic and Portuguese lit- | 
erature. The grant by the general edu- 
cation board followed t endowment | 
last year and recognizes. the validity of 
the idea by providing fot 4 more ade- 
quate extension of it, Dr. Putnam said. | 
Seven Men Named 

Those in prospect during the present 
season to act as consultants of this char- | 
acter are as follows: 

In Hispanic “literature: 
Juan Riano. 

In English literature: 
De ‘Wolfe Howe. 





1928.) p. 153-195. 


Senor Don/ Bliss, Andrew Richard. A laboratory man- 
-§ - and A. Richard Bliss Jr. 


completely rev. and reset. 178 p. 
sha, Wis., Banta, 1929. 29-29689 


Dr. Mark A.!' 


In classical literature: Prof. Harold | Brandt, Francis Burke. The majestic Dela- | 


N. Fowler. 
In European history: Prof. Henry E.| 
Bourne. 
In economics: Dr. Victof'S. Clark. | 


saeeee half year) y Rrof. Alfred 
Cithen % ax ae 
In philosophy (part y PRF..Wil- 
liam A. Hammond. * * 
When one contemplates the various 
ments ,of knowledge in which 
scholarly advice of this kind would be 
serviceable to the library itself and the 
public in: genéral, Dr. Putnam said that 
15 such consultants should be the min- 
imum. At honoraria of $2,500 each, this 
would involvé for the group an annual 
expenditure of $37,500. To provide such 
a sum, it would be necessry to have 
an endowment of. $750,000 with an an- 
nual income of 5 per cent, Dr. Putnam 
explained. Be . 
The introduction of specialists of this 
kind is an experiment in library service 
and its benefits already. have proved its 
merit, Dr. Putnam added. 


ware, the nation’s foremost historic river, 
by .. . with over 150 illustrations from 
engravings, old prints, photographs and 
paintings, including originals by Stanley 
M. Arthurs, drawings by Frank H. Taylor 
and aerial views by Victor Dallin. 192,p., 
illus, 
mere co., 1929. 29-29706 
Brock, Henry Irving. New York is like this, 
-.. and J. W. Golinkin. 236 p., illus. 

N. Y., Dodd, 1929. 29-29704 
Buckton, La Verne. College and university 
‘bands; their organization and administra- 
tion, by... (Teachers college, Columbia 
univ. Contributions to education, no. 374. 
Published also as thesis (Ph. D.) Colum- 
bia univ.) 102 p. N. Y., Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia univ., 1929. 29-29564 
Christian, William Gay. A _ textbook of 
physiology for nurses, by . . , and Charles 
C. Haskell. 2d ed. 158 p., illus. St. Louis, 
Mosby co., 1929. 29-29690 
Condon, Edward Uhler. Quantum wme- 
chanics, by . .. and Philip M. Morse. 

« (International series in physics.) 250 p. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1929. 29-29416 

| Cornelius, Asher Lynn. Michigan law of 
land contracts, by ... 2d ed. 759 p. 
Chicago, Callaghan, 1929, 29-29701 


| 

- | Daniels, Farrington. Experimental physical 
Navy Tr TS | chemistry, by... and J. Howard Mathews 
i and John Warren Williams. Ist ed. (In- 
ternational chemical series.) 475 p., illus. 
N. Y., MeGraw-Hill, 1929. 29-29415 
Elkins, John M. Indian fighting on the 
Texas frontier, by ...; written for Cap- 
tain Elkins by Frank W. McCarty, 96 p. 

Amarillo, Tex., Russell & Cockrell, 1929. 


Elm, fenar Ewald. Weather and why; an 


Mak. ee 
29-29561 
Army Orders 


Lt. (jg) Stone E. Bush, det. U, 8. S. Ken- 
nedy; to U. S. S. Jacob Jones 
der; to U. 8. 8S. Roper. 
Lt. (ig) Clifford A. Fines, ix U. & &. 
J. F. Burnes; to U. S. 8S. Philip. 
Lt. (jg) Philip H. Jenkins, det. U. S. S. y 
to U. S. 8. Badger. aviator’s presentation of aeronautical 
Lt. (jg) James C. Landstreet, ‘det. U. 8. 8. meteorology. It is a suitable text-book 
3 . £ ley, det. U. 8. S. gives a non-technical and simple account 
I ta te Ry Taibo of the fundamentals of weather, its causes 
Lt. Gg) Francis W. Laurent, det. U. S. S. and forecast, emphasizing those elements 
Kennedy; to U. 8. 8. Jacob Jones. that are of particular _importanée to 
Lt. (jg) Joseph F. Mallach, det. U. S. 8. pilots. By... 109 p., illus. Philadel- 
Mullany; to U. S..S, Lea phia, McKay, 1929. ‘ 29-29691 
to U. 8 S. Upshur. méntary quantitative analysis, by . 
Lt. (jg) William’ G. Pogue, det, U. 8. S.| 254 p., illus. N, Y., J. Wiley, 1929. 
J..F. Burnes; to U. 8, 8. Philip. F . i 29-29414 
Lt. (jg) Anthony L, Rorschach, det. U. Finn, Francis James. Father Finn, 8. J., the 
S. 8. Reno; to U. S. S. Badger. story of his life told by himself; edited, 
“Lt. Gg) Malcolm D. Sylvester, det. U. S. and with a preface, by Daniel A. Lord, 
j 1929. 29-29392 
I ie Ge) Carroll een U, 8. 6 Fornaro, Carlo de. The Arabian droll 
“tk. Ge) David M. Tyree, En#. Hetiry J. stories reridered into English by .. .; 
Armstrong, det. U. S. S. Henshaw; to U. S. aoemereied o see Zaidenberg. 
G, Wasmeth. y Gilman, Lawrence. Music and the cultivated 
Ens, John F. Henkel, det. U. SS. Mer- 7p. 
Ens. James G. Holloway Jr., det. U. &.'S. E. Rudge,’ 1929, 
Reno; to U. S. 8S. Badger. 
Ens. Perry K. Jeanes, det. U. S. 8. Somers; 
to U. 8. S. Buchanan. 
Ens. Carroll F. Johnson, det. U, 8. 8, Stod- 
dert; to U. 8. S. Tattnall. 
phis 2d Lt. Robert T. Frederick, C. A. C., de- 
Ens. William Loveland, det. U. 8. S. Mer-| “4p Ss ! 
‘ o. rooks Field, Tex., for training. 
Vine; to U.S. §. Waters i det. U. & S| pChapl William A. Aikén, from "findison 
deunes te UL &S i chenan Bry ent. er Seren % i eae Du Pewee t 
_ "ers pd ? : > s' . alter E, Lorence, Engr., from 
Ens. William L. pplekecbockeys det. U-| assistant to district engineer, Memphis, 
8. 5. Mullany; to U.S. 8. Lea Tenn., to Boston, Mass., duty in First Corps 
Hull; to U. 8 5. Chandler. 2d Lt. John O. Williams, Inf., detailed Air 
Ens. James R. McCormick, det. U. 8. 8.| Corps, and from Fort Grook, Nebr.,. to 
Kidder; to U. S. 8. Roper. Brooks Field, Tex., for training. 
Ens. Herbert M, Neuhaus, det, U. S. S./ 94 Lt. Shelton E. Prudhomme, A. C., from 
J. F, Barnes; to U. 8. 8. Philip. Kelly Field, Tex., to Wright Field, Ohio. 
Ens. Richard H. Phillips, det. U, S:| Capt. Joel G. Holines, Oy. from Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md., to Picatinny Arsenal, 
5. 8.| Dover, Del. “ 
8. 8. 


Ens. James A. Prichard, det. U. 
Hull; to U. S. S, Chandler. 

Ens. Jimmie R. Simpson, det. U. 
Stoddert; to U. 8. 8. Tattnall. 

Ens. William A. Sutherland Jr., det. U. 
8. 8. Kidder; to U. 8S. S. Roper. 


Lt. (jg) John M, Duke, det. U. S. 8. Kid- 
Kennedy; to U. 8. S. Jacob Jones. for ground schools and home study, and 
Lt. (jg) Ira H. Nunn, det. vs. S. Sloat; | Engelder, Carl John. textbook of ele- 
S. Henshaw; to U. S. S. Wasmuth. S. J. 286 p., plates. N. Y., Benziger, 
8. 8. Waters. men; an eosay, by .. .- 17 
Ens. Tom C. King, to duty U. 8. 8S. Mem- 
tailed Air Corps, and from Fort Totten, N. 
Ens. Kenneth A. Knowles, det, U. S. 8. Ares. 
Reno; to U. &. 8. Badger. 
ist Lt. James P. Barney Jr., F. A., from 


Fort Des Moines, Iowa, to Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 

Chapl. John T. DeBardeleben, from Fort 
Bliss, Tex., to Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Ens. Blinn Van Mater, det. U.S. 8S. Stod-| Maj. Oscar C. Warner, C. A. C., from For, 
dert; to U. 8. S. Tattnall. | Eustis, Va., to Coast Artillery instructor, 

Ens. Peter K. Wells, det. U. 8S. S, Ken-| New York National Guard, New York, N. Y. 
nedy; to U. 8. 8. Jacob Jones. 2d Lt. Samuel R. Harris Jr. A. C., from 

Brooks Field, Tex., to Wright Field, Ohio, 

pointment as temporary carpenter and as-| Bollowing medical officers are named as a 
base. board to meet at Fort Francis BE. Warren, 
ames Black, C. Y., office of Gulf “ivi- | Wyo., and examine applicants for Medical 


sion, tendered an appointment as tempo- | Department commissions: Col. Jacob M. Cof- 


rary pay clerk and assigned to duty in gthat | fa, Majs. Harry E. Hearn and Lewis E. J. 


office. rowne. 

Robert I. LaVoie, C. Y., Section Base 20,| Maj. Charles G. Helmick, F. A,, from,in- 
Fernandina, Fla., tendered an appointment | structor, Field pene School, Fort Sill, 

ery, Fort Sill, 

Col, William E. Cole, C, A.’C,, appointed 
brigadier general, relieved from Coast Ar- 
tillery board, Fort Monroe, Va., assigned to 
command Fort Eustis; Va., after instruction 
at Langley Field, Va., and Fort Benning; Ga. 


at that base. 
Carl W. Warmker, C. Y., office of North- 


as temporary 


pay clerk and assigned to duty 
in that office. ; 


pee as 


New Books 
Library of Congress 


| ton, D. C., Legal publ. society, 1929. 


Nash- | 


Received by 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
documents and 
Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Idren’s books are excluded. 


Goodenough, Erwin Ramsdell. The juris- 
prudence of the Jewish courts in Egypt; 
legal administration by the Jews under 
the early Roman empire as described by 
Philo Judaeus, by... 268 p. New Haven, 
Yale univ. press, 1929. 29-29412 


Hart, William Le Roy, The mathematics of 
investment. Rev. By .. . 253, 88 p 
Boston, Heath, 1929, - 29-29417 

Harte, Bret. Concerning ‘“‘Condensed nov- 
els” by ...; introduction and bibliographi- 
cal notes by Nathan Van Patten, 21 p. 
Stanford University, Stanford univ. press, 

29-29394 

Hartman, Dennis, ed. Index-digest of Dis- 

trict of Columbia Court of appeals deci- 

sions, volumes 49 to 58. 537 p. Washing- 


29-29409 

Herrick, Cyril Allyn. A genealogy of the 
family of Devereaux of the line of Jona- 
than Devereaux, born in Wethersfield, 
Connecticut, November 7, 1716. With 
some additions.- Compiled by Cyril Allyn 
Herrick and Charles F. Haight. 265 p., 
plates. Lansing, Mich., C. F. Haight, 1929. 
£9-29712 

Hoar, Roger Sherman. Conditional sales; 
law and local practices, for executive and 
lawyer, by ... 521 p.. N. Y¥., The Ronald 
press, 1929. 29-29408 
Hurlin, Ralph G. ... Some results of two 
years’ study of family case work statis- 
tics, by ... (Russell Sage Foundation, 
N. ¥. Dept. of statistics. Pamphlets, St. 
5. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
National conference of social wor's. Mem- 
phis, May, 1928.) 12 p. N. Y., Russell 
Sage foundation, 1928. 29-29697 
Keen, James Tower. A manual for notaries 
public, justices of the peace and their em- 
ployers in Massachusetts, including com- 
missioners in other states and foreign 
countries, by. . 2d ed., rev. a d enl,, by 
Arthur H: Duhig. 355 p. Boston, Little, 
1929, ‘ 29-29700 
Knoblock, William. The“lead storage bat- 
tery, by ... assisted by Morris E. Booten, 
8S. B. E. 186 p., illus, Gardena, Calif, 
William Knoblock electrical laboratories, 
1929. 20-29421 
Langtry, Albert Perkins. Metropolitan Bos- 
ton; a modern history; editor-in-chief, 
+» « 5 v., plates.. N. Y., Lewis historical 
pub. co., 1929. 29-29713 
Leggett, Bernard John. The theory and 
practice of radiology with a synopsis of 
radiography and radiotherapy; a treatise 
in four volumes by... v. 1, illus. Lon- 
don, Chapman & Hall, 1928. 29-29693 
Littlehales, Lillian. ... Pablo Casals. 216 
Pp. illus. N. Y., W. W. Norton & co., 1929. 
29-29568 

Luros, Mrs. Gretchen 0. .. . Essentials of 
chemistry; a textbook for nurses, by... 
(Lippincott’s nursing manuals.) 269 p 





also in Hebrew union college annual, v. 5, | 
Springfield, O., 1928. 
29-29398 | 


ual of qualitative chemical analysis, by | 


6th ed., | 
Mena- | 


Philadelphia, The Brandt and Gun- | 





29-29707 | 


Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1929. 


receiverships, cohtaining the general cor- 


poration law of the State of Delaware, | 
Franchise tax law, statutes and rules of | 
court governing receiverships, and forms | 


fér organizing corporations. Annotated 
with all pertinent decisions in all Amer- 
ican jurisdictions, by Josiah Marvel... 
4th ed. 358 p. Wilmington, Del., Cor- 
poration service co,,- 1929. 29-29702 
Nichols, Samuel Edmund. “Your soldier boy 
Samuel”; civil war letters of Lieut. Sam- 
uel Edmund Nichols, Amherst, '65, of the 
87th regiment Massachusetts volunteers, 
arranged by Charles Sterling Underhill. 


133 p., plates, Buffalo, Priv. print, 1929. | 


29-29708 
Nicod, Jean. Foundations of geometry & 
induction by .. .containigg Geometry! in 
the sensible world and The logical prob- 
lem of induction; with prefaces by Ber- 
trand Russell... & Andre Lalande. (In- 
ternational library of psychology, philoso- 
phy and scientific method.) 286 p. Lon- 
don, K. Paul, 1930. 29-29422 
Nodier, Charles. ... Francesco Colonna; a 
fanciful tale of the writing of the Hyp- 
nerotomachia, translated by Theodore 
Wesley Koch. 62 p., plates, Chicago, Priv. 
, Print., 1929. 29-29397 
Norman, Edwin Gates. Massachusetts trial 
evidence, including citations from Mas- 
sachusetts reports, volumes 1-258. 2d ed. 
By ... and Arthur Stillman Houghton... 
1174, p. N. Y., Baker, Voorhis & co., 1929. 
Phillips, Hubert. The Liberal outlook, by 
-.. With an introduction by the Right Hon. 
D, Lloyd George... 190 p. London, 
Chapman and Hall, 1929. 29-29698 
Rigg, John. Platform oratory and debate, 
for schools and colleges, by ... 125 p, 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1929. 29-29401 
Rothschild, Jay Leo. Cases on New York 
practice, by ... 2d ed. N., Y.,, 
Baker, Voorhis & co., 1929. 
Spokesfield, Walter Earnest. 


1409 p. 
The history 


of Wells County, North Dakota, and its! 


pioneers, with a sketch of North Dakota 
history and the oregin [!} of .the place 
names, by... 804 p., illus. Valley City, 
N. D., 1929. 29-29711 
Sullivan, Edward Dean. Sold out! By... 
192 p. N. Y., The Vanguard press, 1929. 
29-29695 
Music, 1900-1930, by 
-« (The new arts, ed. by P. N. Youtz.) 


86 p. 
29-29562 
Terry, Thomas Philip. Terry’s guide to 
Cuba, including the Isle of Pines, with a 
chapter ‘on the airways and the ocean 
routes to the island; a handbook for 
travelers with 8 specially drawn maps 
and 7 plans, by... Rev. ed. 
Boston, Houghton, 1929. 29-29710 
Tippett, James Sterling. Busy carpenters, 
by . + illustrated by Elizabeth .Tyler 
Wolcott. 88 p. (Verse.) N. Y., World 
book co., 1929. 29-29396 
Vartanian, Parounak Hatch. The law of 
automobiles in Tennessee, by ... 926 p> 
Charlottesville, Va., The Michie co., 1929. 
29-29703 


Swan, Alfred Julius. 


Baedeker’s international tourist book, ex- 
cluding United States (the “Foreign sec- 
tion” of the Travel book) 1929. v. i. illus, 
Washington, D. C., Baltimore, Md., In- 
ternational transportation assoc., 1929. 

29-30164 

Beeler, Maxwell Newton. Marketing pure- 
bred livestock, by ... 898 p., illus, N. 
Y., Macmillan, 1929. 29-30186 

Benson, Edward Frederic. Ferdinand Magel- 
lan, . «+ (The Golden hind series.) 
262 p. London, Lane, 1929. 29-30167 

Bouniol, Joseph. The White fathers and 
their missions, edited by . . ., with a fore- 
word by His Eminence Cardinal Bourne. 
334 p., plates. Londan, Sands & co., 1929. 

é 29-29857 

Bridges, Thomas Charles. More heroes of 
modern adventure, by ... and H. Hessell 
Tiltman with thirty-two illustrations in 
half-tone. 266 p., plates. London, Har- 
Tap, 1929. 29-30163 

Briggs, Henry. Mining subsidence, by... 
215 p., illus. London, E. Arnold, 1929. 

29-30178 

Bryan, John Thomas Ingram. The literature 
of Japan, by... 262 p. (Home univer- 
sity library of modern knowledge. 142, 
London, Butterworth, 1929., 29-29840 

Burton, Reginald George. Sport & wild life 
in the Deccan; an account of big-game 
hunting during nearly forty years of serv- 
ice in India, with much interesting in- 
formation on the habits of the wild ani- 
mals in that country, by 282 p., 
illus. London, Seeley, 1928. 29-30172 

Campbell, Reginald. John. Livingstone, by 
+. +» 870 p,, plates. London, E. Benn, 
1929. 29-29860 

Casanova de Seingalt, Giacomo Girolamo, 
The memoirs of Jacques Casanova, edited 
by Madeleine Boyd, introduction by Ern- 
est Boyd. (The modern library of the 
world’s best books.) 492 p. N., Y. 





Modern library, 1929, 

Clark, Elmer Talmage, ‘The church and the 
world parish, by,.. 815 p. Nashville, 
Board of missions, Methodist Episcopal 
church, South, 1929, 29-29850 

Crompton, Reginald Harratt. The synoptic 


29-29420 | 
|Marvel, Josiah. Deiaware corporations and 


N. Y., W. W. Norton & co., 1929.) 


Tse Unirep States Dairy 


- Government “Books 
| and ‘Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exolu- 
sive of postage, from the Divs, 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given, 

Test of Scandinavian Gang Saws on Pacific 
Coast. Report of the Subcommittee on 
Gang Sawing of Lumber of the National 
Committee on Wood. Utilization, United 
States Department of Commerce. ‘Price, 
10. cents. 80-26062 


Technical News Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Standards—No, 152, December, 1929. Is- 
sued monthly by the Bureau of Standards, 
United States ee of Pe 
Subscription price, cents per year, 

Se pe 25-26627) 

Radio Service Bulletin—No. 153, December 
31, 1929. Issued monthly by the Radio 
Division, United States Department of 
Commerce. Subscription price, 25 cents 
per year. (15-26255 ) 

Radio Service Bulletin—No. 152, Novem 
30, 1929. Issued monthly by the Radio 
Division, United States Department of 
Commerce. Subscription price, 25 cents 
per year. (15-26265) 

Survey of Current Business—No. 101, Janu- 
ary, 1930. Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, United States Department of 
Commerce. Subscription price, $1.50" per 
year. (21-26819) 

Crops and Markets—Vol. 6, No. 12, Decem- 
ber, 1929. Published monthly by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Subscription price, 60 cents per year. 

(Agr. 24-118) 

A Pipette Method of Mechanical Analysis of 
Soils Based on Improved Dispersion Pro- 
cedure—Technical Bulletin No, 170, Janu- 
ary, 1930, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 30-53 

Investigations in Weed Control by Zine Sul- 
phate and Other Chemicals at the Savenac 
Forest Nursery—Technical Bulletin No. 
156, January. 1930. United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 15 cents. 

Agr. 30-52 

Forest Nursery and Planting Practice in the 
California Pine Region—Circular No, 92, 
January, 1930, United States Department ~ 
of Agriculture. Price, 15 cents. Agr. 30-51 

Converted Paper Products Industries and 
Labels and Tags—Census of Manufac- 
tures: 1927. Bureau of the Census, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. 30-26043 

Tobacco Trade of the Netherlands and the 
Netherland East Indies—Trade Promotion 
Series, No. 89. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 15 cents. 

' 29-27444 

Needles, Pins, Hooks and Eyes, and Snap 
Fasteners—Census of Manufactures: 1927. 
Bureau of the Census, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 5 cents, 

(28-26741) 

Plant Material Introduced by the Office of 
Foreign Plant Introduction, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, October 1 to mber 
31, 1927—Inventory No. 93, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Price, vA 
cents. ( Agr. 7-133! 

Plant Material Introduced by the Office of 
Foreign Plant Introduction, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, January 1 to March 31, 
1928—Inventory No. 94, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

( Agr. 7-1331) 





problem and a new solution, by... 1538p. 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1928. 29-24) 
Eve, Arthur Stewart. Applied geophysicy in 
the search for minerals, by . ... and D. A. 
Keys. 253 p., illus... Cambridge, Eng., 
The Universtty press, 1929. ~~" ~ 29°30780 
Eyles, Mrs. Margaret Leonora (Pitcairn). 
Feeding the family; hints for the intelli- 
gent housewife, by... 176 p. London, 
G. Richards, 1929. 29-30179 
Flader, Louis. The art of photo-engraving. 
63 p., illus. Chicago, Printed by Marshall- 
Jackson co., 1929. 29-80177 
Flanders, Mrs. Lyda. Worcester evening 
post prize cook book; a household ency- 
clopedia in miniature covering the entire 
subject of cooking for the average family, 
with 1411 home-tested recipes selected 
from. contributions to a contest by 33,000 
women readers of the Worcester evening 
post, edited by... 498 p.. Worcester, 
Mass., Worcester post co., 1929. 29-30173 
Frary, Louise Grace. . Studies in the 
syntax of the Old English passive with 
special reference to the use of wesan and 
Weoroan, by ... (Language disserta- 
tions . .. no. v. Published also as thesis 
(Ph. D.) University of Minnesota.) 179 p. 
Baltimore, Waverly press, inc., 1929, 
29-29848 
Fuller, Arthur Franklin. Personality the 
irresistible, by ... 2d ed. 1 v. Los 
Angeles, A. F. Fuller, 1929. 29-29855 
Greenhalgh, Richard. Joinery and carpen- 
try; a practical and authoritative guide 
dealing with all branches of the craft of 
woodworking, edited b 6 v., illus. 
London, I. Pitman, 1929. 29-30181 
Griffin, Clarence. The Bechtlers and Becht- 
ler coinage, and gold mining in North 
Carolina, 1814-18380, by... 15 p., illus. 
Forest City, N, C., The Forest City cou- 
rier, 1929. 29-29863 
Haidar, Princess Rahme. Under Syrian 
stars, by... 192 p., plates. N. Y., Revell, 
1929. 29-29861 
Hall, Albert Neely. Big book of boys’ hob- 





ie 
29-29865 | 


bies; new things to make atid new things 
to do, by ... with eight hundred illustra- 
tions and working drawings by the author. 
(Handicraft books.) 467 p. Boston, Lo- 
throp, 1929, 29-30174 
Haring, Chester E. The manufacturer and. 
his outlets, by ... foreword by Roy S, 
Durstine. 190 p. N. Y., Harper, 1929. 
29-30184 
Hutchinson, Paul. The united states of 
Europe, by... 225 p. Chicago, Willett, 
Clark & Colby, 1929. 29-29832 
Kelton, Aryan. Power of the universe, by 
++. 240-p., plates. America-India pub. 
co., 1929. . 29-29853 
Knapp, Halsey B. Growing tree and small 
fruits, by ...and E. C. Auchter. (The 
Wiley farm series.) 510 p., illus. ‘N. Y., 
Wiley, 1929. 29-30168 
Lamar, Abner W. Hl. Your hidden self, by 
138 p., illus. Atlanta, Limelight 
lecture bu., 1929. 29-29852 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding theae publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 


District of Columbia—Finances of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Embracing Annual Re- 
ports of the Auditor, Assessor and Col- 
lector of Taxes, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1929. 

District of Columbia—Annual Report of the 
Department of Weights, Measures, and 
Markets of the District of Columbia, 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, 1929. 

District of Columbia—Report of the Board 
of Education, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1929. 

| Connecticut—Report of the Board of Edu- 
cation for 1926-1928. Part Two, Educa- 
tional Statistics for 1927-1928, Published 
by the State, Hartford, 1929, 

Oklahoma—Directory for Oklahoma, State 
Officers, County Officers,’ Congressional 

fi.cers, Legislatures, first — to lt 
Elections, 1918 0 1928, Initiated and Re- 
ferred Measures. Compiled by John E, 
Luttrell, Secretary. Issued by the State 
Election Board, Okighoma City, 1920, 

Colorado—Colorado State, Hospital, Biennial 
Report of the Colorad) Board of Cortec- 
tions and Superintendent, Denver, 1929. 

Arkansas—Forty-eighth Insurance Depart- 
ment Report, J. 8. *Maloney, Commis- 
sioner, Little Rock, 1929. 
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Land Titles 


Judgment Giving Husband Title to Land 


~ Held to Bar Objection by Wife to Sale 


—+ 


+ 


a 

S . 
D tain: \erty was her separate property, having 
ecree Sus ed | been purchased with funds acquired ng 


° |her prior to her marriage, and that inas- | 
On Evidence Shown much as her husband, Otto Kalinowsky, | 
|had not been given oe by re 1 
i * ' i jarrahge for the sale of said property, the | 
Joint Ornersane are DOM contract entered wets, bovensen hie on 
i arate r- the plaintiff was not binding upon her. 

Negatives a * The plaintiff tendered to the defend- | 
chase Claims ants the balance of the purchase price | 
State of California jand upon their refusal to accept same 

tate o 44 

San Francisco. 


commenced this action for specific per- 
formance. No issue was ngade in the 

A wife may not claim interest in prop-| lower court as to the legality of the con- 
erty, title to which is held in her hus-|tract or the adequacy of the considera- 


band, but which was purchased with her 
own separate money after marriage, | 
after the husband had ‘obtained a judg-| 
ment in a prior action declaring that) 
titlepwas vested in him as against all! 
others, the Supreme Court of California) 
has held, : 

The land was purchased and the title| 
acquired by the husband in 1907 when} 
the laws of California gave to the hus-| 
band the absolute management. and con-| 
trol of community real property, the) 
court explains. The status of the prop-| 
erty acquired was fixed by the law as) 
it existed at the time of its acquisition, | 
it was held. s 

The questions decided by. the court 
were raised in a suit for specific per- 
+ tan of a contract-entered into by} 

husband for the sale of the land. 
The wife refused to sign the conveyance 
om the ground that the land was_her 
separate property, and that inasmuch as 
her husband-had not been given author- 
ity by her to sell the land, the contract | 
was not binding upon her. 

But the court overruled the conten- 
tions of the wife, both on the ground 
that the presuniption that the property 
acquired by husband and wife subse-| 
quent to marriage is community property 
was not overcome by the evidence, and 
that the decree in the suit to quiet title | 
Ngwght by the husband was binding on 
both him and his wife, in the absence of 
any showing of the invalidity of the de- 
cree, ' 
Davin OSOSKE 





v. 

OTTO KALINOWSKY ET UX. 

California Supreme. Court. 
S. F. No. 12773. 


ijudged that he was the owner in fee 


tion, The sole issue there presented was 
whether the property was or was not, at 
the time of the making of the contract of 
sale, the separate property of the de- 
fendant Bertha Kalinowsky. \ 

The finding of fact with reference to | 
the ownership of the property is as fol- 
lows: “It is not true that Bertha Kali- | 
nowsky, the wife of defendant Otto Kal- 
inowsky, is or at any time was the owner | 
of said property, except as to her com- | 
munity interest therein.” And the con- | 
clusion of law based thereon is as fol- | 
lows: “That at all of the times herein 
and more particularly on and after Apr. 
7, 1908, the defendant Otto Kalinowsky 
was the owner of the property referred 
to in said complaint holding the same as} 
the community property of himself and 
his wife, Bertha Kalinowsky.’ 

It was an admitted fact in the| 
court below that defendants Otto Kalin- 
owsky and Bertha Kalinowsky were 
husband .and wife on Dec. 14, 1907, the | 
date upon which the real property in 
suit was conveyed from B. Paige & Co., | 
a corporation, to the defendant Otto 
Kalinowsky. This deed was duly re- 
corded on Dec, 19, 1907. It is also an 
admitted fact in the case that after the 
acquisition of the property, Otto Kalin- 
owsky instituted an action in the 
superior court of the State of California, 
in and for the city and county of San 
Francisco, under the act popularly known | 
as the ““McEnerney Act,” and secured a 
decree, made and entered on Apr. 7, 1908, 
declaring and establishing the title to the 
said property to be in him, the plain- 
tiff therein. In said decree it was ad- 


simple and that no other person had any 
right, title or interest therein, either 
The validity of this 


Dissent Imposes Trust on Prop- 
erty in Favor of True 
Owner 


fined their evidence to the status of the 
property, and each of them co anaie in 
support. of their. claim that the property 
was ‘the separate property of Bertha 
Kalinowsky; that the property had been 
purchased with funds acquired by the 
defendant Bertha eee: — to 
her marriage to Otto linowsky. 
Bertha Kalinowsky testified that the 
money was money which shé had brought 
from Germany, together with money 
which she had earned before her mar- 
riage. Her testimony was corroborated 
to some slight extent by the: testimony 
of a witness who testified that she had 
known Mrs. Kalinowsky before Mrs. | 
Kalinowsky’s marriage and that Mrs. 
Kalinowsky “worked hard and_ she 
brought some money from Germany with 
her. 


The defendants also relied upon the 
hrase “subject to the owners’ approval,” | 
incorporated in the written receipt, as 
substantiating their claim that the 
plaintiff was aware at the time he en- 
tered'into the agreement that the prop- 
erty belonged to some person other than 
Otto Kalinowsky. However, the ex- 
planation given by the plaintiff that ‘he | 
copied a dlank form used by real estate | 
brokers in making up the receipt is} 
plausible and was evidently -accepted as | 
true by the trial court. 


Appeal Presents Question 
Of Weight of Evidence 


The judgment being in favor of the | 
plaintiff, based upon its finding that the | 
property in controversy was the com-| 
munity property of the defendants, the 
sole question presented upon this appeal 
is whether or not there is sufficient evi- 
dence in the record to support this find- 
ing. Plaintiff contends in support of the 
judgment that there is a substantial 
confliet*in the evidence as to whether | 
said property was the community prop- 
erty of the defendant. He also relies 
upon the conclusive effect of the “Me-| 
Enerney” judgment as an adjudication 
of the ownership of the property em. | 
braced in its decree. It is appellants’ | 
position, however, that the “McEnerney” 





decisions. From the fact that judgment 
in the instant case was entered in favor 
of the plaintiff, it is obvious that the 
evidence offered on behalf-of the appel- 
lants failed to produce conviction in the 
mind of the trial court. | 


Finding on Conflicting | 
Evidence to Stand | 


In other words, the testimony of the 
appellants failed to convince the trial 
court that the. property was in fact the 
separate property of the wife and, there- 


| fore, failed ‘to overcome the presump- 


tion that it was community property. 
The cases cited by appellants in which 
the testimony di”, cznvince the trial court 
have, therefore, no application here. 
(3) Moreover, it has been held to be 
the rule of this court that the deter- 
mination of the trial court upon’ con- 
flicting evidence as to whether or not! 


_How the Government Helps Busine 
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Community Property 


the evidence offered to overcome the 
presumption of community property is 
clear and convincing is not open to re- 
view on appeal. (Estate of Nickson, 187 
Cal. 603.) 

(4) It is quite evident, therefore, that 
the trial court could have based its find- 
ing that. the property was community 
property solely upon this disputable pre- 
sumption. The particular phrasing of 
the conclusion of law, above referred to, 
“that at all of the time herein and more 
particularly on and after Apr. 7, 1908” 
(the date of the “McEnerney decree”) 
“the defendant Otto Kalinowsky was the 
owner of the property referred. to in 
said complaint holding the same as the 
community property of himself and his 
wife, Bertha Kalinowsky,” might indi- 
cate, however, that the judgment was 
further predicated upon the “McEner- 
ney decree.” 

Before discussing this act, howeves, 


it should be here noted that the “McEn- 
erney decree” was brought into the case 
by the introduction of the judgment. roll | 
in evidence and that no mention what- | 


ever was made of the “McEnerney de- 
cree” in the pleadings by either the 
plaintiff or the defendants. The amended | 
complaint of the plaintiff presented an 
ordinary case for specific performance 

inst, Otto Kalinowsky and alleged 
that “the defendant Berthe Kalinowsky | 
and the fictitious defendants claim to| 
have some interest in the land herein- 
above described, but the interest they 
have was acquired subsequent to the 
recordation of the said contract and with 
full knowledge of the same.” The ans- | 
wer of the defendants denies that the 
defendant Otto Kalinowsky was at any 
of the times mentioned in the complaint, 
the owner of the land described, and fur- 
ther alleges that the interest of the 





3183) 


defendant Bertha Kalinowsky is prior 
and superior to any claim of the plain- 
tiff in said property. 

The so-called “McEnerney Act” is in 
chapter LIX of the extra session of 1906, 
approved June 16, 1906, (Stats. 1907, 
Ex. Sess. 1906, p. 78.) The purpose and 
history of this enactment is too well 
known to require repetition here, e 
act is entitled, “An act to provide for 
the establishment and quieting of title 
to real property in case of loss or de- 
struction of public records.” Seetion one 
of the act provides that a party under 
the conditions referred to therein, “may 
bring and maintain an action in 
against all the world, in the~ superior 
court in the county in which such real 
property is situate, to establish his title 
to such property, and to determine all 
adverse claims thereto.” Q 

To be continued in ‘the issue of 

Juan. 20. 


A\nything which makes it easier or cheaper to move 
goods from place to place is a real service to 
business. 


The Office. of the Chief of Engineers of the Army 


is constantly working to improve the navigable 
streams of the country, to provide. better terminal 
and docking facilities . . . one more illustration of 
how the Government Helps Business. 
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legal or equitable. 


Appeal from Superior Court, City and| judgment was not questioned by the! 


jdefendants in the court below. There 
I. Kar-|can be no question, therefore, but that 
5 at the time of the making of the agree- 


County of San Francisco. 
Marion Veckn, for appellants; 

MEL, for respondent. 
e Opinion of the Court 
, Dee, 31, 1929 Kalinowsky. 5 

Curtis, J—This is an appeal from a, Subsequent to the recordation of the 
judgment and decree in favor of the|said contract of sale, on Oct. 6, 1924, 
plaintiff for specific performance of an Otto Kalinowsky conveyed the said prop- 
agreement for the sale of a certain Jot in erty to his wife, Bertha Kalinowsky. 
San Francisco.. There is no dispute with| This conveyance, being subsequent to the 
regard to the facts of the agreement. On| making of the contract of sale, is, of 
May 38, 1924, Otto Kalinowsky entered | course wholly~immaterial to a determi- 
into an agreement with the plaintiff to|nation of the question of the ownership 
sell a certain ot situate on Augusta|of the property at the time of the mak- 
Street, in the City of San Francisco, for| ing of the agreement. 


the Sum of $500... He received from thé) Croryee Gives Husband 


plaintiff the sum of $25 on account and . 
gave him a receipt therefor. The body| Authority to Convey 
(1) Aeeording to the record this 


of the receipt was entirely in the hand- 
writing of the plaintiff, who testified that| property was acquired by Otto Kalin- 
he had copied it from a blank form used /owsky by deed from B. Paige & Co., on 

|Dec. 14, 1907. Section 172 of the civil 


by real estate brokers. Said receipt 
reads as follows: : code, prior to the 1917 amendment, gave 
San Francisco, Calif, May 3, 1924. |t) the husband the absolute manage- 
Received from David: Ososke the sum of | nent d control of the community real 
twenty-five ($25.00) dollars, being deposit | and Co Ss htehe of aake @hiee 
Decemaas of five hundred dollars ($500.00) property with the rig or §$ ¢ th 
Waited States gold coin, the purchase price | the wife’s consent. The status of the 
ot the property this:day sold to David property was fixed by the law as it 
Ososke and subject to the owners’ approval,| existed at the time of its acquisition 
situated in the City and County of San 
Francisco, State of California, i 
scribed as follows, to-wit: 


‘legal title to said property was in Otto 





vesting nor give to the wife any greater 


All that certain lot property commencing | i ht in the property than she possessed | 
|therein prior to the amendment. (Rob- | 


at a point on the south side of Augusta 
Street 50 feet west of Boutwell Street 


thence 75 feet south, thence 25 feet west,/erts v. Wehmeyer, 191 Cal. 601). If, 


thence 75 feet morth, thence 25 feet east| therefore, as found by the trial court, | 


to point of commencement. 

Title to be perfect, McEnerney decree re- | 
quired. Sixty days’.time required to search | 
title. (Signed) Otto Kalinowsky, David | 
On t d t n 

is contract and agreement was on| 45 | 

24 recorded in the office of | binding upon both of them. 
re poor of the eity and| ,The only evidence introduced by the 
county of Sam Francisco. : *| plaintiff relative to the status of the 


property was the judgment roll in the 
Nife’s Interest Interposed 


|“MeEnerney” suit entitled Poi nae 

owsky* vy. All Persons.’ ainti id, 

As Bar to Contract of Sale however, introduce additional evidence 
It will be noted that this receipt was|to the effect that the contract was a 
not signed by Bertha Kalinowsky, the/ just and equitable one and that the sum 
wife of Otto Kalinowsky. She refused to|of $500 was a fair price to pay for the 
sign a conveyance of said property to the|lot. This latter evidence was not con- 
plaintiff upom the ground that said prop-'tradicted by the defendants. They con- 


this property was the community prop- 
erty of the defendants, the husband, 
Otto Kalinowsky, could make a valid 


|was not necessary, and the contract was 


Index and Digest 
State Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


California—Husband and Wife—Community Property—Rights of Husband - 
and Wife—Statutory Provisions— 

Section 172 of the Civil Code, prior to the 1917 amendment, gave to the 
husband the absolute management and control of the community real prop- 
erty with the right of sale without the wife’s consent; and the status of 
oa property acquired before the amendment was fixed by the law as it 
‘existed at the time of its acquisition, and the amendment did not hays 
the vesting or give the wife any greater right in such property than the 
possessed therein prior to the amendment.—Ososke v. Kalinowsky et ux. 
(Calif. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3188, Jan. 18, 1930. 


California—Husband and Wife—Community Property—Evidence as to Char- 
acter of “Property—Presumption of Community Property—Evidence Neces- 
Veary to Overcome— ; ‘ 

The presumption that property acquired by husband and wife after mar~ 
riage is Community property is a rebuttable presumption which either party 
claiming to the contrary may controvert, and to overcome such a presumption 
it is mot necessary to produce conclusive evidencé to the contrary but only 
such evidence as under all the circumstances of the case would ordinarily 
produce conviction in an unprejudiced mind that the property was t 
separate property of one of the spouses.—Ososke v. Kalinowsky et ux. (Calif. 
Sup. Ct.)—I .S. Daily, 3183, Jan. 18, 1930. 


California—Husband and Wife—Community Property—Finding as to Char- 
act view of Findings— ey : ; 
The determination by the trial court upon conflicting evidence as to 
whether the evidence offered to overcome the: presumption that’ property 
acquired by a husband and wife subsequent to marriage is community prop- 
erty is Clear and convincing is not open to review upon appeal.—Ososke v. 
Kalinowsky et ux. (Calif. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3188, Jan. 18, 1930, 


Minnesota—Corporations—Stock—Cancellation—Action to Cancel Stock in 
lvent Bank— 
inwhere in #tuit by a stockholder of the defendant bank, fin the hands of 
the defendant commissioner of banks for liquidation, to recover the money 
aid for the stock and to cancel the same, the trial court found no actionable 
raud of defendants, and denied a recovery of the money id for the stock, 
lat ordered judgment for a cancellation thereof, held: e finding that no 
prejudice to tors Would result from a cancellation of plaintiff’s shares 
of stock ig not sustained by the evidence; and even were such finding sus- 
tained, the finding of fraud and misrepresentation by some one other than 


conclusion of jaw that the stock be cayceled.—Sullivan v. State ank of 


ment and the recordation thereof, the | 


|(Spreckles y. Spreckles, 116 Cal. 339), | 
and de and the amendment did not change the | 


/contract for the sale, the wife’s consent | 


iby any testimony, must 


| contrary to the 





defendants which induced plaintiff to buy the stock does not support the 
Morton et al. ‘her Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S Daily, 3189, Jan. 18, 1930. 


decree did not adjudicate the rights of 
Bertha Kalinowsky; that the judgment | 
in that action that Otto Kalinowsky was | 
the owner in fee and that no person had | 
any right, title or interest therein, either | 
| legal or equitable, was consistent with 
| their theory that Otto Kalinowsky was | 
holding the title in trust for his wife; | 
that this being so, as the respondent | 
offered no evidence which contradicted 
or tended to contradict their testimony 
the presumption that the property was 
community property, title thereto having 
been acquired in the name of the hus- 
band during coverture, disappeared from 
the case, and it thereupon became the 
| duty of the trial court to enter judgment | 
vin favor of the appellants, 

Ignoring the “McEnerney” decree, 
| they take the position that the judgment 
| of the trial court was based solely upon 
| the disputable presumption that the 
property having been acquired after 
their marriage was community property, | 
and they, therefore, concentrate their | 
efforts upon attempting to prove that 
| this presumption was entirely disproved 
by their testimony. (2) It is, of course, 
true that this presumption is a rebutta- 
ble presumption which either party, 
claiming to the contrary, may. controvert | 
and offer evidence to overcome, (Van/| 
Camp v. Van Camp, 58 Cal. App. 17, 24; 
Freese v. Hibernia, 189 Cal. 392, 394; Es- 
tate of Warner, 167 Cal. 686, 688.) It is 
also true, as appellants contend, that to | 
disperse this presumption it w4s not nec- 
essary for them to produce conclusive | 
| evidence to the contrary, but only such 
evidence as under all the circumstances 
|}of the case would ‘ordinarily produce | 








conviction in an unprejudiced mind that 
the property was the separate property | 
of one of the spouses, They rely par-| 
| ticularly upon Freese v. Hibernia, supra, | 
in support of this position, 


Presumption of Community 
Ownership Is Disputable 


| We are in accord with the rule as | 
hit in Freese v. Hibernia, supra, 
| 





which is therein stated as follows: 
“While the presumption attending the pos- 
session of property by either husband of 
wife is that it is community property, such 
presumption is a disputable one, and 
may be controverted by other evidence. 
|* * * Certainly it is not required that the 
proof to destroy this presumption should 
be any more than sufficient to satisfy the 
|mind of court or jury that its weight is 
| enough to cause a reasonable person, undér 
| all the circumstances, to believe in its suf- 
ficiency, in order to counterbalance the 
naked presumption that the property was 
| acquired with the funds of thé community. 
|* * * Clearly it was never intended by this 
; court to lay down a rule requiring demon- 
| stration in such matters,—that is, such a 
degree of proof as excluding possibility. of 


|error, producés absolute certainty. * 


Such proof is never required. Generally, 
moral cértainty only is required, or that 
degree of proof which produces conviction 
in an unprejudiced mind, and evidence 
which ordinarily produces such conviction 
is satisfactory. * * * We are of the opinion 
|that it is incumbent on the party seeking 
| to overcome the presumption of community 
| property to do no more than to produce 





; such legal evidence as under all the cir- 
}cumstances of the particular case, would 

otdinarily produce conviction in an unpreju- 
| diced mind, and that in the face of such evi- 


dence, the named presumption, unsupported 
all, 


While the rule thus enunciated sup- 


| ports the contention of appellants that 


conclusive proof is not necessary. to over- 
come the presumption of community 


|property, the case itself does not go 


to the full extent desired by appellants. 
It merely holds that if there is evidence 

prosempsott which would 
support a verdict of the jury in con- 
formance with such evidence, the grant- 
ing of a motion for a nonsuit is not 
proper. The case falls far short of hold- 
ing that if judgment had been rendered 


|in conformance with the : pramenpeee it 
|would have been revers 


upon 


appeal, 
In the case of Eaton v.\Locey, oo % 


Cal, 


| App. 762, cited by appellants, the court 


was convinced by the testimony of. the 
laintiff and rendered judgment in his 
avor contrary to the presumption. Like- 
wise, in Estate of Warner, 167 Cal. 686, 
the evidence therein, contrary to the| 
presumption, compelled ‘the conclusion 


| by the lower court that the property 
in controversy was the separate prop- 
erty of the wife, and that conclusion 


was sustained by this court on appeal. | 


| We fail, however, to see how appe ants | 


can take much comfort in the above 


oy 


of ENGINEERS of 
the ARMY 


In its peace time work the Corps of Engineers of 
the Army under the Chief of Engineers carries on 
a vast amount of construction and repair work, 
looking to the improvement of navigable rivers, the 
development of better harbor and docking facilities. 


The activities of this division of the Government in 
carrying on its program is vitally important to the 
structure of American business as a whole, in 
particular to the following groups: 


CONTRACTORS 
AND CONSTRUC- 
TION ENGINEERS 


vision of the 


neers. Aft 
ee 


gineers will 


er preliminary surveys have 
completed and approved, the actual work 
is carried out either by the Government itself or let 
When work is let on 
tion of this office. 


The building of new harbor improvements, 
docks and wharves is under the direct super- 


Office of the Chief of Engi- 


on. private contract. 


ivate contract it is under supervision and inspec- 
aturally the executives of 
cnginaating firms are directly interested in 
° 


large contracting and 
how the Office of the Chief 


report on a sed construction pro; het 
of specifications will be laid peg ject, on what type 


CEMENT PRODUCERS .. In making its recommendations the 
and QUARRY OWNERS Chief of Engineers’ Office will deter- 


mine wi 


“ do the 


hether cement construction will 
job, or whether it must be solid 


masonry. ts decision on this and the specifications governing the type 
of cement construction or stone work, will be of immediate importance to 
the executives of large cement mills and quarries. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
MANUFACTURERS 


a e like 


wr 


steel are needed. 
fabricating companies follow closely the work of the Office of the 


In the construction of river and harbor 
improvements, 


docks, wharves, terminals 
large quantities of structural 
Executives of steel 
Chief 


of Engineers because of the great market for steel represented by the 
public works under its supervision. 


SHIPBUILDERS 


over navigable streams in 


BRIDGE BUILDERS Bridges over navigable streams in 


re proved both as to location and 
design by the Office of the Chief of Engineers of the Army. 


Construction of these 
the office is carried on s 


bridges, too, are frequently inspecte 
ern navigation. 
of the Chief of Engineers may désignate must 
and accurate information on 
ge building companies, as well as the 
operators of toll bridges across navigable streams. 


they we obstructing 


Complete 
the executives of 


ae which have been approved by 
ject to te inspection. 
to 


determine whether 
Such oes as the 
made. 


this is a prime need of 


“=e with 


The Office of the Chief of Engineers is charged 
the inspection and determination of appro- 


priate types of boats for use on the: different 


e beca 
river and harbor facilities 
up the transportation of 


of Engineers 
wr 


navigable waterways in the country. The results of its studies in this 
direction are important to the executives engaged in constructing barges, 
river steamers, cargo boats, tugboats. 


GENERAL 


Business soncrsly is interested in the work of the Chief 
BUSINESS fl ic 


use whatever improvements in 
are made tending to speed 
merchandise from one point 


to another helps the momentum of all business. In its constent dre 
operations new streams may be opened to river navigation permitting 
economic entry into new trade territories. 


This is only one of literally hundreds of Government bureaus.and divisions which are 
constantly developing information and data of vital import to American business. 


It is no wonder then that more than 34,000 of the leading executives of business, 


industry and finance read The United States Daily every day. 
the complete and uncolored record of the day-by-day activities of 


The Anited States Dailu 


Thie ia the eighth of a 
series of advertisements 
deseribing How the Gov- 
ernmént Helps Businese. 
In succeeding advertise- 
mente the activities of 
other Government depart- 
ments and bureaus will 
be described, 


know it carri 
overnment. 


. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“The Business Man a: 
Hie Government,” a lit 
book expla 
ganization and fune 
of ee eee will 

¢ sent you free ou 
ask our av 9 De- 
partment for it. » 
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Fire Rates 


Public Health — 


' Aurnorizen StaTeMeNTSs ONLY 
PustisHeD WitHouT COMMENT 


ng State Bureaus Said to Be Most Efficient |[ndiana Insurance — '|Punishment of Purchasers of Liquor 
In Liquidating Insurance Companies Day Celebration to 


Experience Declared to Be Valuable in Conserving Assets 
And Expediting Settlements in Insolvencies 


By Alvin S. Keys 
Manager Insurance Liquidation Bureau, State of Illinois 


» Insurance Rate 
Reviewed in Appe 


' Supreme Court Hears Argu- 
_- ments in Case Involving 
‘Compliance With Stipula- 

tion for Investigation 


The validity of a 10 per cent’ fire in- 
surance rate reduction order, issued Oct. 
9, 1922, by the superintendent of insur- 
ance of Missouri, as applied to an indi-| 
vidual fire insurance company doing busi- 
ness in the State, was argued Jan. 16, in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of National Fire Insurance 
Co. of Hartford v. Thompson, No. 104. 

Robert J. Folonie, appearing for the} 
appellant insurance company, explained 
that the appellant had applied for an in- | 
terlocutory injunction to enjoin the en- 
forcement of the rate order upon an un- 
contradicted state of facts. The applica- 
tion was heard by a statutory three-judge 
Federal district court contemporaneously | 
with similar applications of 154 other 
fire insurance companies. | 


Stipulation for Inquiry 

Injunctions were granted in 41 cases, 
the court holding the actions well taken, | 
Mr. Folonie declared, but were~ denied 
the appellant and 113 others on the 
ground of estoppel, in that they had not 
complied with a stipulation entered into 
between them and the Missouri superin- 
tendent of insurance, Feb. 14, 1922, prior 
to the making of the rate order in ques- 
tion. 

Under the terms of the stipulation it 
had been agreed that the insurance su- 
perintendent would withdraw a prior rate 
reduction order and call a hearing to in- 
vestigate the necessity for a reduction in 

* premium rates. Provision was made for 
court review proceedings. 





Application of Agreement | 

Mr. Folonie argued that the stipulation | 
prescribed for review proceeding at that | 
time, but that the provision does not | 
apply to the instant or any other suit. | 
The present action was brought, he said, | 
following the decision of the Supreme 


The insurance liquidation bureau is a 
service organization set up by the de- 


artment of trade and commerce of the 
Btate of Illinois to provide service at 
cost to insolvent insurance companies 
in process of liquidation. The depart- 
ment desires that these estates be ad- 
ministed on a _ strictly business basis 
ia order to realize the most possible for 
the policy holders and creditors. 

The insurance business is highly tech- 
nical and involved with details, making 


| the liquidation of insurance companies 


unlike that of the ordinary business. 
Where all liquidations are in one head- 
quarters under one management and 
staff it means that such management 


experience become more proficient in in- 


| surance company liquidation than any 


independent organization could become. 
The result is that when that staff 


; enters into a liquidation they know ex- 


actly how to proceed without lost mo- 
tion and the business is handled, not 
only economically because of concentra- 
tion, but also without assets being per- 


mitted to escape through inexperience | 


or ignorance of those handling the 


liquidation. 


Value of Experience 
Lost by Private Concerns 


Where an inexperienced organization 
is set up for each liquidation, in addi- 
tion to same being wasteful and ex- 
pensive, such information as they gained 
in carrying on the work is lost with the 
closing of the estate and under such plan 
of conduct new organizations would be 


; created to handle subsequent liquidations. 


sition to be adopted on the many and 
varied questions of importance which 
are continually coming up, and such ex- 
perience is necessary to the successful 
conduct of the work. 


pe 


pockets together with all: correspondence 
pertinent thereto. 

Claims of creditors are considered 
strictly on their merits and undeserving 
claims are vigorously resisted notwith- 
standing the efforts of unscrupulous per- 
sons to gain consideration by one means 
or another. 


The liquidation bureaus of New York 
and Pennsylvania, with 20 and 16 pears’ 
service, respectively, have completely 
sold themselves to the people of those 
States, and it is generally believed that 
| any move to displace such bureaus would 


| result in public reaction against such an tional Convention of Insurance Commis- | 


| attempt. 
; In one or two instances several years 


| and staff, if at all intelligent, must by | ago in Pennsylvania independent liquida- | 


| tions were instituted, resultig in hopeless 
| floundering in Pittsburgh, New York and 
| Philadelphia. In such instances it was 
| later found necessary to turn over the 
| liquidations to the Pennsylvania liquida- 
| tion bureau for completion after a great 
| waste of assets had been had and a tan- 


| had resulted. 


| ‘he Illinois liquidation act as it now 
, Stands is almost identical with the New 
| York statute and follows closely that of 
| Pennsylvania. 
_ In Illinois confused and involved situa- 
tions were found in various liquidations 
! previously conducted by independent spe- 
| cial deputy liquidators when same were 
j taken over for handling by the liquida- 
, tion bureau since its establishment. 


The staff of the liquidator at present | 


|consists of one assistant to liquidator, 
jone secretary, one supervisor of claims, 
| two accountants, two senographers, two 
| typists and three clerks. 


of the individuals for the particular | 
work to be assigned them. 


Present Status of Work . 


|gled situation from a legal standpoint | 


| Prevention Association. 


In selecting! . 
Experience teaches the proper legal! the members of the liquidation staff con- | Will be conducted, one for life and one for | 
sideration is given only to qualifications | 


: Be in Indianapolis Buyer of I 


All Divisions of Business 
Will Be Represented at 
Seventh Annual Meeting 
January 21 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis; Jan. 17. 
The insurance commissioner of Indiana, 
Clarence C. Wysong, will be the toast- 
master at the annual banquet.to be held 
in conjunction with the celebration of 
“Indiana insurance day” at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Jan. 21. Col. Howard 
P. Dunham, insurance commissioner of 
Connecticut, and president of the Na- 


sioners, will be a featured speaker at the 
banquet. Dr. Gustavus Walker Dyer, 
professor of economics of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, is also on the program. 

More than 1,000 insurance men, repre- 
senting all branches of the insurance 


day’s sessions. 
tended to demonstrate the relation of in- 
surance to the public. It will be the sev- 
enth annual event of its kind, the insur- 
}ance day idea having originated in In- | 
; diana in 1924, following which a number 
of States have adopted the plan. 

The meeting is sponsored by the In- 
surance Federation of indiana and will 
be participated in by the Indianapolis 
Fire Insurance Agents’ Association, Indi- 
ana Association of Legal Reserve Life | 
Insurance Companies, Indiana Casualty 
Adjusters’ Association, Indiana Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, Indiana Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, Indiana | 
Fire Underwriters Association, Indiana | 
Field Club and the Indiana State Fire 


In the morning two sales congresses 


fire and casualty men. Addresses will be 


business, will be in attendance at the! 


The convention is in- | Gwindle. 





made by agency, company and business 
representatives. The life section will | 
have an afternoon session, following a| 
joint luncheon meeting. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Smallpox lanvieen e 


a 
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Would Empty Jails, Says Mr. Sheppard| Jn Prevalence With . ’ 


legal Beverage ‘Most Dangerous Character in 


National Life,’ Declares Senator 


“The buyer of intoxicating liquor is 
today the most Piece character in 
our national life,” declared Senator Shep- 
pard (Dem.), of Texas, original sponsor 
of thegEighteenth Amendment, speaking 
in the Senate Jan. 16 on the subject, “The 
Ténth Anniversary of National Prohibi- 
tion.” 

“That prohibition is being enforced as 
effectively as any other law against crime 
cannot be denied,” he said. “A _pro- 
nounced majority of the American people 
obey the prohibition statutes, and most 
of the cases’ brought against violators 
result in convictions. Prohibition would 
be still better enforced and a gap closed 
in its legal structure by the punishment 
of the buyer as well as the seller. 

“Some of the attacks on the proposal 
to punish the purchaser are based on the 
erroneous theory that it will overtask 
the housing capacity of the jails and 
penitentiaries. On the contrary, it will 
tend to empty them. The moment it is 
made clear that purchasers are punish- 
able, the number of buyers will rapidly 
As purchases cease, sales will 
necessarily dwindle.” 


Prohibition Here 
To Stay, He Declares 


A summary of Senator Sheppard’s ad- 
dress was published in the issue of Jan. 
17. The addrc+s follows in full text: 

Prohibition in the United States con- 
tinues its triumphant tread. 

Perhaps this is the most significant 
comment which may be offered in con- 
nection with the tenth anniversary of 
national prohibition in this country. 

It is in the Federal Constitution, and it 
is there to remain. It is in the enforce- 
ment statutes of the Nation, and it is 
there to stay. It is in the hearts and con- 
sciences and banks balances, the homes, 
the comforts, the living facilities, the 
moral, educational, and economic advan- 
tages of the American people, and in all 
of these it is forever planted. 

Prohibition in the Untied States means 
the machine age at its best. ~ : 

The development of power machinery 





that this situation had something to do 
with the advent of prohibition; that 
Henry Ford expressed the same idea when 
he said that when the automobile came 
booze had to go. He adds that in his 
judgment prohibition would have come 
anyhow, as the result of effort along 
moral, religious, and humanitarian lines. 


Senator Stresses 


Greater Savings 

Prohibition is related to modern in- 
dustry in other ways. It calls for the 
cessation of the beverage use of alcohol 
and for its employment in a nondrinkable 
commercial form in the production of 
hundreds of articles esesntial to our pres- 
ent civilization. Thus it provides us with 
another reason for the rejection of alco- 
hol as a beverage. Dr. J. M. Doran, Na- 
tional Commissioner of Prohibition, states 
in his last annual report that during the 
last fiscal year the demand for industrial 
alcohol for legitimate purposes was suf- 
ficient to absorb all that was produced. 

President Hoover’s committee on recent 
economic changes, taking the years 1922 
to 1929 as a basis for comparison, all pro- 
hibition years, remarked in its official re- 
port that in former years the saving 
funds of the American people were not 
alone adequate for our capital require- 
ments, that in periods of business expan- 
sion the demand for funds had pressed 
heavily on the supply, that the reverse 
was true in the period from 1922 to 1929, 
for the larger part of which the earnings 
and savings of the people had not only 
supplied the additional capital for financ- 
ing the rapid development of industry in 
the United States, but had also furnished 
several billions of dollars for loans to 
foreign countries. 

Turning to the matter of home con- 
struction and home ownership, it will be 
instructive to refer to a recent statement 
of Mr. F. M. Jackson, president of the 
Jefferson County Building and Loan As- 
sociation of Birmingham, Ala., a well- 
known authority on this subject. He as- 
serted as the result of an analysis he had 
made of the relation of prohibition to 


Decline in Measles 


Cases of Scarlet Fever and 
Meningitis More Numer- 
ous While Diphtheria and 
Typhoid Fever Reduced 


Smallpox cases continued to show an 
increase over the corresponding week of 
1928, with a sharp ‘decline in the num- 
ber of cases of measles reported, ‘accord- 
ing to the statement for the week ended 
Dec. 28, just released by the Public 
Health Service. Scarlet fever cases in- 
creased, as well as. meningitis, but diph- 
theria and typhoid fever reported fewer ~ 
cases. 

The deaths from influenza and pifu- 
monia for the week of Dec. 28 this year 
were only about one-third the number 
reported for the corresponding week of 
the year before, while there was one 
death reported from smallpox. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement 
regarding the prevalence of communica- 
ble diseases in the United States. : 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 


parts of the country and have an esti y 


mated aggregate population of mor 

than 31,390,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 90 cities reporting deaths , 
is more than 29,815,000. Weeks ended 
Dec. 28, 1929, and Dec. 29, 1928. ‘ 


Cases Reported 
Diphtheria: 1928 
45 States 
97 cities 
Measles: 
42 States 
97 cities se 
Meningococcus meningitis: 
45 States 
97 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 
45 States 
Scarlet fever: 
45 States 
97 cities 


786 


4,028 
953 


162 
87 


3,034 
1,078 


1,760. - 


® 
14\. 


Under a separate organization for | Of Bureau Is Outlined 

| each liquidation, expenses must be paid | Th : oe : 
from the one liquidation, while under| ,~2¢, companies, associations or soci- 
the bureau plan of concentration, where | eties in process of liquidation in the 


Court of the United States in the case 
of Aetna Insurance Co. et al. v. Hyde et 
al., 275 U. S. 440, in which the same rate 
reduction order of Oct. 9, 1922, was in- 


began in England about a century and a 
half ago. Thence it spread to the Euro- 
pean Continent, the United States, and to 
| other portions of the globe. Its influence 


home building that there were few better 
evidences of the widespread effect of pro- 
hibition than those found in home build- 
ing and home owning throughout the 


Smallpox: 
45 States ......+00+ eoccse 
97 cities 

Typhoid fever: 


537 
25 


|Husband Is Denied Claim 
For Injuries to Wife 





volved. The appellant was proceeding | 
not under the stipulation, he declared, | 
but under its statutory right. 

Since the appeal in this case was per- 
fected, Mr. Folonie stated that the com- 
panies complied with the 1922 order on 
Aug. 8, 1929, as of Feb. 1, 1928, under | 
protest. They have declined to make a | 
refund to the date of the original order, 
he said, and the penalty is the cancella- 
tion of the appellant’s license. 


Findings Not Reached 

Under the stipulation entered into in 
1922, the superintendent of insurance 
was to make certain findings, which, Mr. | 
Folonie declared, had never been done, | 
and, therefore, the superintendent has | 
abandoned the stipulation. | 

He also stated that the superintendent | 
had failed to designate classes to which | 
the rate reduction order would apply, al- | 
though he had said in his order that he 
would designate them if the companies 
did not, following the provisions of sec- 
tion 6283, Revised Statutes of Missouri, | 
1919. Such classes were finally désig- | 
nated by the superintendent Feb. 1, 19238. | 
M. Folonie contending that the rate re- | 
ten order was not effective until that | 

ate. 

It was further argued by Mr. Folonie | 
that the Missouri Supreme Court has | 
held that the superintendent cannot be | 
bound by the stipulation because his | 
a are fixed by statute and cannot 


enlarged. 
Argument for State 

John T. Barker, appearing for the ap- 
pellee, told the court that every question 
in the case had been passed upon by it, | 
except as to whether it was a moot case. 
He declared that there was nothing | 
further for the court to pass upon and 


therefore the matter was res adjudicata. | expenditures are made by checks drawn | 
‘ Because the appellant voluntarily put | against the respective accounts, with | 
into effect the rate reduction order after | itemizéd receipts being taken for filing | 
the injunction had been refused in the| in court with the report of the liquida-| 


lower court, a determination by this court 
will be of no effect, he said. There is no 


case holding that after a rate reduction | classified in three divisions, namely: The | 


order is put into effect voluntarily, it 
can be attacked as of a confiscatory na- | 
ture, he continued. 

In concluding his argument, Mr. 
Barker declared that the judgment of | 
the lower court should be affirmed be- | 
cause the appellant can be subjected to 
no penalty while the rate order is being 
litigated in good faith, restitution of 
funds under the stipulation has not been 
made by the companies, and the com- 
panies have failed to set out their ex- 
perience fully. 

Continuing the argument for the ap- 
pellee, Floyd E. Jacobs pointed out that 
the superintendent of insurance on Feb. 
1, 1928, had designated the classes pre- 
viously referred to by Mr. Folonie, but 
the reduction was not put into effect until 
August, 1929. He declared that the or- 
der of 1922 was not complete, because 
the companies had not submitted suffi- 
cient data to the insurance superin- 
tendent. : 

There was no duress in putting the 
order into effect in 1929, he contended, if 
there was no power to enforce the order 
as claimed by the appellant. The bur- 
den was on the petitioner to show con- 
fiseation, he said. 

John S. Leahy, William S. Hogsett 
and Ashley Cockrill were on the briefs 
with Mr. Folonie. Stratton Shartel, at- 
torney general of Missouri, and G. C. 
Weatherby were on the briefs with Mr. 
Barker and Mr. Jacobs. 


Foods of South Carolina 
Show High Iodine Content 


State of South Carolina: 

Columbia, Jan. 17. 
The high iodine content of South Caro- 
lina foods has directed the attention not 
only of the United States, but of Canada 
also to the State, “because its discovery 
means the salvation of the vast goiter 
aoeee according to the annual report of 
natural resources commission to the 

eral assembly. ’ 

|. The presence of so large an amount of 


) fodine in foods grown in the State opens 
» a wide and rich field to the agriculture of 


the State, the report says. 
_ “Other great discoveries have been 


made,”. the report states, “such as the de- | 


termination of large quantities of iron, 

Manganese and copper in certain of our 

es, important because they are 

ts that are responsible for the 
ion of the b m 


the staff works on a number of estates, | 
the expenses of office rent, salaries of | 


assistants, light, telephone, and expenses 
incidental to the liquidation can be ap- 
portioned among the various companies 


| which are being liquidated in proportion 


to the benefits derived. 

In the case of every liquidation, due to 
various causes, there are periods of tem- 
porary let-up in the work during which 
little or nothing can be done, and at such 


times an independent liquidator is forced | 


to continue to pay out salaries when 
there is no proper return therefor or to 


| disband his staff and attempt to later re- 


build same when the liquidation again 
becomes active. Where all liquidations 
are handled in one office good. manage- 
ment would regulate the operations’ so 
that this would not occur. 

In the insurance liquidation bureau 
every person engaged in the work keeps 
a record of the time spent on each com- 
pany and salaries are apportioned ac- 
cordingly. A specially prepared time 


| sheet is used for the purpose, certified | ing complicated claim work made more 


to by the employe and approved by the 
liquidator. 

Certain assistants are assigned specific 
tasks such as receiving and opening 
mail; 
proceeds of sales, principal, 
rents,-and installments; banking, book- 
keeping, filing, recording, checking, and 
passing on claims, taxes payable, ans- 
wering of corréspondence, preparation of 
reports, etc. 


Funds of Estates 
Are Kept Separate 


The funds and accounts of each estate 
are kept distinct and separate and all 


tor. 
The liquidation work may be properly 


marshalling and disposition of assets; 


accounting, and recording and passing | 


To realize the most possible 
out of the assets requires, not only 
knowledge and experience in real es- 
tate, bonds, stocks, mortgages and col- 


on claims. 


| lections, but also a thorough acquaintance | 


| with the business of insurance as fre- 
| quently much money is represented by 


| techni¢al and complicated reinsurance | 
| treaties and contracts not shown as a} 


| book asset by the company. 
Reinsurance ceded, unearned prem- 

jiums and the collection of reinsured 

| losses frequently constitute a substan- 


assets. 


claim, though many times an asset can 
be found in the form of uncollected 
}earned premiums. 
a thorough knowledge of insurance ac- 
| counting. 


| Inefficient methods of bookkeeping and | 


filing of many companies taken over, 
with their books and records often found 
| unposted for months, requires the liqui- 
dation bureau to have qualified account- 
| ants and clerks to arrive as rapidly as 
| possible at the status of affairs of the 
insolvent. 
| The claim work is probably the most 
| important in the liquidation and requires 
| knowledge, not only of all classes of in- 
| surance, but also of the liquidation laws 
| and the application of those laws to the 
}common laws of not only the State of 
, domicile but of every State in which the 
|insolvent wrote business. For instance, 
jin automobile public liability cases the 
\injured party may proceed against the 
|insurance carrier in some States under 
certain conditions, in other States under 
different conditions, while in still other 
| States they have no right of action 
| against the insurer. 
| Claims for unearned premiums are 
| complicated. because of the many and 
| varied methods of insurance rating and 
| computation of premiums. To illustrate, 
jin one class only, general liability: 
Some premiums are applied in advance 
for a definite amount, others require de- 
posit premium with annual or periodical 
audits based on pay roll expended, with 
| room and board of employes included on 
certain risks and on other classes gate 
receipts of the policy holders are the 
basis of computation. 

A uniform claim register is kept for 
each insolvent company, with the proofs 
of claim filed numerically in individual 


tial portion of the company’s available | 
On reinsurance assumed a lia- | 
bility usually exists which is subject to| 


This work \ requires | 


buerau on Jan. 1, 1930, and the present 
status of each is as follows: 

American General Insurance Com- 
pany—Small dividend being paid now; 


State of Massachusetts: 
‘ Boston, Jan.17. | 





further payments very uncertain as re- | 


A 


on production, social welfare, and prog- 


| ress may be realized by contrasting, con- 
| ditions in countries which employ it with 
7 i | conditions in countries which do not. The 
husband whose wife is injured in, former represent the advanced civiliza- 


maining assets of extremely doubtful' an automobile accident is. not entitled | tion of the present era, with a far-reach- 


value. . | 
_Bull Dog Auto Fire Insurance Asso- | 
ciation—Most of claims allowed and! 
paid; nearing completion. } 
Clothiers Mutual Casualty Company— | 
Bureau just received turnover; some | 
work remains; nearing completion. 
Chicago Life Insurance Company—| 
Preparing to wind up; only five unfound | 
| stockholder creditors unpaid. 
|_ Guaranteed Equity Life Company— 
| Litigation pending; considerable work | 
remains. 
Interstate Mutual—Preparing to re- 
|port on claims; assets meagre; likely 
| return to creditors doubtful. 
Interinsuranee Exchange of the IIli- 
|nois Automobile Club—Litigation pend- 
| ing; considerable work remaining. 
| . Lineoln Casualty Company—Complet- 





difficult by previous handling; reducing | 
j assets to cash; preparing to report on 
| claims. 


| Marquette National Fire Insurance| 


charge of postage; collection of | Company—Litigation pending; over 7,000 | misleading titie has been mainly. respon- 
interest, | claims on file; work thereon progressing; | sible for the misrepresentation of the 


| reducing assets to cash; completion un- 
certain; expect to be in position to make 
| Feport on claims soon. 
tion pending; assets meagre; termina- 
| tion uncertain; likley return to creditors 
| doubtful. 
| National Lumber Mutual 
| Company — Receiving claims; assets 
| meagre; termination uncertain; likely 
| return to creditors doubtful. 

Progressive Life Insurance Company 
—Closing estate now by final dividend. 

Providers Life Assurance Company— 
Reducing assets to cash; 
stockholders being paid; difficult being 
|} experienced in locating thousands of 
| stockholders widely scattered. 
| United Lloyds of America—Bureau 
| just received turnover; involved situa- 
tion; termination uncertain. 

Western Life Insurance 
Nearing completion; 
doubtful. 


Insurance | 


result very 


ceiving claims; reducing assets to cash. 
Peerless Mutual Insurance Company— 
Practically no assets; small hope for 
creditors. 
The office of the Insurance Liquida- 
tion Bureau is located at 515 South 
Grand Avenue, East, Springfield, Ill. 


Bills Introduced 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

S. 113. Petition of Christopher Scaife. 

To establish a maximum amount of insur- 
ance which may be issued by savings and 
|; insurance banks; Insurance. 
_S. 115. Petition of federation of State, 
city and town employes. To exempt cer- 
tain teamsters and operators of motor 
vehicles in the publie employ from liability 
for damages in certain cases; Judiciary 
(joint). 

8. 173. Petition of Conde Brodbine and 
others. For legislation relative to the classi- 
fications and rates under the compulsory 
insurance law for motor vehicles; Insurance. 

Commonwealth of Kentucky 

H. B. 25. Mr. E. J. Thomas. To provide 
a penalty for the negligent operation of 
an automobile; Motor Transportation, 

State of New York 

_A. 186. Mr. Lefkowitz. To amend sub- 
| division 2, section 3, workmen’s. compensa- 
tion law, relative to occupational diseases 
and to Provide compensation for all other 
occupational diseases not mentioned in 
groups, when it is established by. medical 
testimony that disease was due to nature 


prior to disablement; Labor. 

A, 190. Mr. F. A. Miller. 
article 10, renumber article 10 as article 
11, poor law, providing for assistance to 
aged poor persons, creating an old age 
assistance commission and appropriating 
$25,000; Ways and Means. (Same as A. 
Int. 12, Pr. 12 of 1929.) 

State of Rhode Island 

H. 564. Mr. Scott. To amend and add to 
chapter 85 of the general laws, entitled “Of 
factory inspection,” as amended, requiring 
tower fire escapes on all new buildings of 
two stories or more; Judiciary, 

H. 578. Mr. Fox. To incorporate the 
Roger Williams Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company; Corporations, 

State of South Carolina 

H. 941. Marion delegation. To release 
owners of _motor vehicles from responsi- 
bility for injuries to passengers therein; 
Judiciary, 


Y 
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National Motor Underwriters—Litiga- | 


dividend to| 


Company— | 


Motor Car-United Underwriters—Re- | 


of claimant’s employment and contracted | 


To add new! 


to collect damages on the ground that | 
he has lost her services, was the ruling | 
just announced by the state insurance | 
commissioner, Merton L. Brown, in| 
interpreting statutory provisions. | 

Recently such a case arose, and the | 
State insurance department was asked | 
if the husband was within his rights} 
in asking for damages bécause his wife 
had been incapacitated as a result of | 
an automobile accident. The husband | 
was advised that there was no right of | 
action other than the claim of the wife 
for her injuries. 

In the past a number of suits have 
been filed and won, in which the -hus- 
band secured indemnity for loss of his | 
wife’s services. This came about, it is 
said, by reason of the fact that the 
statute governing the subject was headed | 
so as to indicate the law covered “per- 
sonal” injuries. 

In the text of the statute itself, how- 
ever, the phrase “bodily injuries” rather 
than “personal injuries” is used. The 


law, it was explained. 


Underwriting Firm 
Increases Assets 


Report Made on United States 
Guarantee Co., of New York 


State of New York: 
: Albany, Jan. 17. 

An official examination of the United 
States Guarantee Company of New York 
|by the State insurance department, as 
of Mar. 31, 1929, shows the company 
to be in possession of total admitted | 
assets amounting to $5,853,070, accord- 
ing to the report of Albert Conway, 
superintendent of insurance. Total lia- 
| bilities, excepting capital, aggregated 
$2,139,090.. With capital stock of $1,- 
| 000,000 and surplus over all liabilities 
of $2,713,979, the surplus to policyhold- 
ers was placed at $3,713,979. 

“The company was incorporated in 
January, 1890,” the report says, “under 
the laws of the State of New York 
and is authorized to transact, in this 
State, the.kinds of business specified 
in subdivisions of section 70 of the in- 
| surance law. The original capital stock 
amounted to $200,000 consisting of 2,000 
shares of $100 par value each, On 
| Mar. 31, 1929, the capital stock amounted 
| to $1,000,000, consisting of 10,000 shares 
of $100 par value each. 

“Changes in the capital stock are 
| shown as follows: January, 1890, original 
| issue, cash, 2,000 shares, $200,000; No- 
| vember, 1890, additional issue, cash, 500 
| Shares, $50,000; November, 1922, stock 
dividend, 3,000 shares, $300,000, and Oc- 
tober, 1925, additional issue, cash, 4,500 
| Shares, $460,000, bringing the total to 
10,000 shares, or $1,000,000. ; 

“The operations of the company since 
organization in 1890 to Mar. 31, 1929, 
have resulted in the creation of a sur- 
plus oyer all liabilities of $2,713,979. 
This surplus is analyzed as follows: 

“Gain to surplus: From underwriting, 
$1,688,613; from investments, $2,064,115; 


| pendent on his sobriety; 





from contributions of stockholders, $450- 
000, making total gain to surplus of $4,- 
202,729. 

“Dividends to stockholders: Cash, $1,- 
188,750; stock, $300,000, making total 
dividends of $1,488,750, bringing surplus, 
as per this report, to $2,713,979. . 

“On Mar. 31, 1929, the company was 
authorized to transact business in the 
District of Columbia and in the following 
States: California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin, 

Subsequent to Mar. 31, 1929, the com- 
pany has been authorized to transact 
business in Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Virginia.” 

In the statement of income it was 
shown that total net premiums from the 
period of Jan. 1 to Mar,: 31, 1929, 
amounted to $492,063 and net amount 
paid for losses aggregated $118,891. 





| 


ing degree of material well-being, while 
in the latter, despite the richness of 
natural resource, are hundreds of millions 
ill fed, ill sheltered, and ill clad. 

Among the machine-using nations pro- 
hibition United States has taken the un- 
disputed leadership. And in the United 
States the last 10 years, the years com- 


| prising the first decade of nation-wide 


prohibition, have witnessed a larger in- 
crease in the productive capacity of in- 
dividuals through mechanical power than 


| in all our preceding annals. 


It is not a matter of wonder that the 


| development of machine production per 
| person in the United States should occur 


in an era of prohibition. In a mechanized 
world clear minds must direct and steady 
hands must function. From the stand- 
point of the best results machinery and 
beverage alcohol can not coexist. The 
efficient operation of machines on which’ 
modern civilization is founded demands 
habits that conform to its necessities. 
Prohibition merely writes into the law 
the courses of conduct which a machine 
epoch has ordained. 


Need for Sobriety 


Held to Be Paramount 

Travel in an express train or an auto- 
mobile at 60 miles an hour or in an air- 
plane at 100 miles; one worker operating 
a 100 high-speed looms; one man driv- 
ing a giant locomotive into the night and 
storm with hundreds of human lives de- 
these things 
have already legislated the personal lib- 
erty to drink intoxicants into the discard 
of the time. 

Henry S. Dennison, of the Dennison 


Manufacturing Co. of Massachusetts, said. 


recently that every factory manager with 
whom he had talked extept one had 
spoken in unqualified certainty of the 
superior powers of quantity and quality 
production among his men since pro- 
hibition, that the factor in recent indus- 
trial history which would prevent any 
setback for prohibition was the extraor- 
dinary increase in industrial productivity 
per person; that when the amount of 
machinery and power now in use is con- 
sidered it will be admitted that a man 
under a very moderate influence of liquor 
would be as much a menace as the driver 
of an automobile similarly situated; that 
a glass of beer with lunch, which was 
almost universal in the old days, would 
be too mueh for the intricate high-speed 
machine of today. 

Ronaid Miller, in a recent article in 
World’s Work, asserts that where form- 
erly manual strength and skill were par- 
amount mental skill and judgment have 
become necessary in workers who super- 
vise the endless chain of interacting ma- 
chines, that prohibition has a very sen- 
sible application to industry, that Henry 
Ford had prohibition in mind when he 
said that without accurate workmen he 
could not get the necessary precision in 
work, even with machinery, because more 
people were making the machinery to 
make the car thin made the car itself. 

It is stated by Mark Sullivan, in his 
“thirty years of progress,” that the auto- 
mobile, in connection with greater den- 
sity of population, has introduced a 
quantity of regulation and of verbotens 
(forbiddens) which the 1890’s did not 
know and would have resented. He says 
2 aS 


Total income was $584,679, which with 
ledger assets as of Dec. 31, 1928, of $5,- 
642,484, amounted to $6,227,163. Total 
disbursements were placed at $355,641. 

The underwriting and investment ex- 
hibit contained in the report shows that 
for the period from Mar. 81, 1926, to the 
date of the department’s examination, 
Mar. 31, 1929, the earned premiums were 
$4,483,700 and gain from underwriting 
profit and loss items $87,319, bringing 
underwriting income earned to $4,571,- 
019. Total losses and expenses incurred 
were $3,643,455, making a gain from un- 
derwriting of $927,563. Gain from in- 
vestments was put at $878,003; gain 
from bank balance not admitted as as- 
sets of Mar. 31, 1926, was $203,483; 
dividends to stockholders $330,000 and 
net gain to surplus $1,679,050. 

“Since the last examination,” the re- 
ort concludes, “admitted assets have 
increased $2,421,837; liabilities increased 
eee and surplus increased $1,679,- 








United States; that new standards of liv- 
ing had been adopted with the Eighteenth 
Amendment; that instead of the old-time 
slums clustering around the saloon cen- 
ter, or the insanitary and disgraceful 
tenement houses of former years, every- 
where residential buildings, cottages, 2- 
family houses, cooperatively owned apart- 
ment houses revealed a new attitude to- 
ward life on the part of the American 
people. 

He said further that it was especially 
significant that many families who in the 
license period dreaded the approach of 
rent day, and with whom the old saying, 
“it is cheaper to move than to pay rent” 
was common, were today either paying 
for their own homes or investing through 


|some building and loan association with 


an idea of becoming property holders in 
the near future. Mr. Jackson said still 
further that more than 11,000,000 peaple 
are dependent for a living on the build- 
ing industry, this number including 22 
per cent of all skilled and unskilled labor 
in the country; that 25,000 freight cars 
are reqyired to handle building materials 
in one year; that the building bill of the 
United States is over $200 per year for 
each family; that nothing in the history 
of the country can compare with this 
building record; that prohibition alone 
is not responsible for that record, but 
that building and loan officials are prac- 
tically unanimous in their belief that pro- 
hibition is an important factor in this 
marvelous material development. 


Rise in Ownership 
Oj Automobiles Shown 


As to automobile ownership it is of 
interest to note that in 1900 there were 
about 1,000 automobiles in the United 
States; in 1919, 7,807,000; and that to- 
day there are about 24,000,000. In other 
words, auto production and ownership 
grew three times faster during the 10 
prohibition years than in the 19 previous 
years. 

Here let us recall the opinion of Mr. 
Ford, the greatest automobile maker in 
the world, to the effect that automobile 
production is dependent. on prohibition, 
his statement that the repeal of prohibi- 
tion would necessitate the closing of his 
factories, and his contention that under 
any system legalizing the sale of liquor 
accidents would be so frequent as to 
make the highways red with blood, or 
else the States would place so many 
restrictions on autos in. the interest of 
safety as to render their sale no longer 
profitable. 

It may be well at this juncture to men- 
tion the fact that the decrease in the 
national death rate since the coming of 
Federal prohibition has meant the sav- 
ing of 2,000,000 lives in 10 years. 

Now let us return to Mark Sullivan’s 
observation that regardless of certain 
other considerations prohibition for this 
Nation would have been established on 
moral, religious, and humanitarian 
grounds. Undoubtedly moral, religious, 
and humanitarian reasons united with 
economic considerations in bringing about 
prohibition. 

For decades a moral, religious and hu- 
manitarian crusade had been conducted 
in this country against the evils of bev- 
erage alcohol, a crusade reinforeed by the 
spectacle of the expansion of these evils 
as the era of machinery developed. The 
machine age brought about an unprece- 
dented increase in population, production, 
and profits. Under these cqnditions the 
liquor traffic, as well as other’ enterprises, 
took on gigantic proportions, and liquor 
consumption became a problem such as 
it had never been before in history. The 
alcoholic drink bill of the Nation was 
ranging yearly from two and a half to 
three billions dollars when national pro- 
hibition came. 

The commercial liquor interest had be- 
come a formidable political power, cor- 
rupting government, defying regulation, 
promoting crime, creating everywhere 2 
spirit of contempt and disregard for law. 

he evil effect of alcoholic poison on the 
moral, intellectual, physical, and economic 
capacities of individuals was multiplied to 
an infinite sapise in an age of enormous 
aggregdtes of machinery and populatidn. 

e time had arrived when personal lib- 
erty to drink intoxicants had to be sur- 
rendered, for the general good, along 
with other liberties which had been ex- 
ercised in prior epochs, in moral and 
economic self-defendge the American peo- 
ple enacted prohibition. 

To those who insist on the exercise of 
what they term their personal taste, or 
liberty, in the matter of intoxicating 
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45 States 
97 cities 
Deaths Reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
90 cities 
Smallpox: 
90 cities . 
Barre, 


New Industrial Board 
Planned in New York 


Bill Is Introduced Expediting 


Payment of Compensation 
To Workmen 
f 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 17. 

With, the avowed purpose of relieving 
the industrial board of part of the load 
put upon it by the labor law and the 
workmen’s compensation law, Assembly- 
man Milan E. Goodrich has introduced a 
bill to divide the functions of the board 
and transfer all duties arising under the 4 
labor law to a newly created council of, 
standards and appeals. This would leave 
with the industrial board jurisdiction 
over all matters arising under the work- 
men’s compensation law. 

“All members of the industrial board 
are in favor of the bill and the industrial 
commissioner is not opposed to it,” Mr. 
Goodrich said. “My understanding is that 
organized labor and organized business 
will not be opposed to the bill, though I 
do not speak with authority for either. 

“I am convinced the action contem- 
plated by this bill is necessary to expe- 
dite the business of the labor department 
in the administration of both the labor 
and compensation laws. For several years 
past it has been apparent that the indus- 
trial board has been seriously overloaded 
with work. This meant that there were 
long and unnecessary delays in the Salk 
ment of compensation to injured work- 
men and that the work of the department 
under the factory laws was delayed and 
slighted because the board, properly con- 
sidering the compensation work more im- 
portant, could not find time to attend to 
the work of compiling and revising in- 
dustrial codes, hearing appeals from labor 
orders and things of that sort. 

“Last year I introduced a bill to accom- 
plish the same purpose but did not press 
it for passage because I wanted all the 
criticism and suggestion that did come 
from a study of the measure. The bill 
now introduced has eliminated, so far as 
I know, every item or provision to which 
proper and valid objection was raised. In 
the consideration of the bill during the 
past two months conferences were held 
at which were represented ‘the depart- 
ment of labor, organized labor, organized 
industry and other interested parties. I 
feel that the passage of the bill will con- 
stitute an important forward step in 
speeding up the administration of both 
the workmen’s compensation law and the 
labor law.” 


2,783 
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drink in the face of the Constitution and 
the law I commend the last four verses 
of the tenth chapter of First Corinthians, 
They read 4s follows: 

But ,take heed lest by any means tne 
liberty of yours become a stumbling 
block to them that are weak. 

For if any man see thee which hast 
knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s temple 
shall not the conscience of him which is 
weak be emboldened to eat those things 
which are offered to idols; and through 
thy knowledge shall the weak brother 
perish for whom Christ died? 

But when ye sin so against the breth- 
ren and wound their weak conscience, ye 
sin against Christ. ree 

herefore, if. meat make my brother 
to offend, I will eat no flesh, while the 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 4.] 


The Anited States Baily 
in New York 


THe Unirep States Dary is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, 
The Longacre Newspaper Delive 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion’ 2460. ° 
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Calendar of Congress 


Following is a list of public bills and resolutions on the calerdars of the two 


Houses of Congress, classified 


Title 2—The Congress 


S$. J. Res. 3. Proposing ah amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States fix- 
ing the commencenient of the ‘erms of 
President and Viee President and Members 
of Congress, and fixing the time of as- 
sembling of Congress. Passed Senate June 
7, 1929. 

H, Res. 121. Naming Representative 
Sproul (Rep.), of Sedan, Kens., chairman of 
the House Committee on Mines and Mining, 
and electing certain other members of com- 
mittees. Adopted by House Jan. 14., 

H. Res. 128, Representative Gios 1, Ver- 
mont. To permit the Immi ation Com- 
mittee to sit during sessions of the Pouse 
for tmmigration hearings for a period of 30 
days. Passed by the House .an. 17. 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government offi- 


cers and Employes, 


S. 215, -For adjustment of salaries of 
civil service. Reported in Senate June 3, 
1929. 

H. R. 5277. To eliminate the renewal of 
oath of office of Government employes un- 
der certain conditions. Reported to House 
Dec. 19. ; 

S. J. Res. 53. To create a joint committee 
on reorganization of agencies for rohibi- 
tion enforcement. Passed Senate Dec. 16, 
1929, 

#. 2276. To extend for one year the Fed- 
eM) Radio Commission. Passed Senate Dec. 
16, 1929. Passed House Dec. 16, 1929. Ap- 
proved Dec. 18. Public Law No. 25. 

H. R. 5688. Authorizing members of the 
Civil Service Commission and its represen- 
tatives to administer oaths of office. Re- 
ported, amended, to the Housé Dec. 18. — 

H.R. 977. Establishing under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Justice a di- 
vision of the Bureau of’ Investigation to be 
known as the division of identification and 
information. Reported, amended, to House 
Dec. 20. : 

S. 471. 
certain Government employes. 
Senate Dec. 20, 1929. 7 a 

+, 15. Amending acts concerning civil 
seWvice retirement. Passed by Senate Jan. 


» 1930. 

H. R. 7414, .Providing for a uniform re- 
tirement date for authorized retirements of 
Federal personnel. Reported to House 


Jan. 6. 

H. R. 5698. Providing for retired pay 
for certain members of the former life sav- 
ing service, equivalent to retired pay 
granted to members of the Coast Guard. 
Reported to House Jan. 6. 

. R. 7405. To provide for a five-year con- 
struction and maintenance program for 
United States Bureau of Fisheries. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 7. 

H. R. 7955. War Department appropria- 
tion bill, for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931. Passed by House Jan. 14. 

. R. 7390. To authorize the appoint- 
ment of an assistant comnaissioner of edu- 


Providing for a 44-hour week for 
Reported to 


cation in the. Department of the Interior. | 


Reported to House Jan. 16. 


Title 7—Agriculture 


S. 2322. Authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish certain addi- 
tional cotton statistics. 
Jan. 11. 

S..2328.. Authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish certain addi- 
tional cotton statistics. Passed Senate 
Jan. 11, eee ee < 

H. R. 6 To change definition of oleo- 
@margarine to include certain “cooking com- 
pounds.” Reported to House May 1, 1929. 
To amend 10 sections of the 
Reported to Nouse May 1, 


. 


warehouse act. 
1 


929, 

H. R, 2152. To promote and develop the 
foreign agricultural service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Reported to House 
May 1, 1929. : 

Se 412. To authorize the creation of or- 

baniged rural communities to demonstrate 
the benefits of planned settlement and su- 
pervised rural development. Reported in 
Senate June 3, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 49. To provide for the national 
defense by the creation of a corporation of 
the. Government. properties at and near 
Muscle Shoals in the State of Alabama. Re- 
ported in Senate May 29, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 78. For the relief of farmers 
in the area overflowed by the Rio Grande 
River in the State of New Mexico. Passed 
Senate Dec. 10, 1929. 

H. J. Res. 174. Making emergency ap- 
propriation of $1,290,000 for control, eradi- 
cation and prevention and spread of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly. Passed by House 
Dec, 18. Passed Senate Dec. 18, 1929. Ap- 
proved Dec, 28. Public Resolution No, 29. 

S. 8030. Amending act for development 
of agricultural extension work between 
agricultural tolleges in the States. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 47. 


Title 10—Army 


8S, 4, To regulate promotion in the Army. 

assed Senate Muy 15, 1929. 

8S. 2591. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the action at Tuscaloosa, Ala. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 11. 

S. 2592. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the siege of Blakely, Ala. Reported 
to Senate Jan. 11. 

8S. 2593. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the battle of Burnt Corn, Ala. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 11. 

S. 2594. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of: the surrender of the forces com- 
manded by Gen. Taylor to Gen. Canby at 
Citronelle, Ala. Reported to Senate Jan. 11. 

S. 2595. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Williams, Ala. Reported to Senate 
Jan, 11. 

S. 2696. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the battle of Talladega, Ala. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 11. 

S. 2597. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Mitchell, Ala. Reported to Senate 
Jan, 11. 

S. 2598. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Jackson Oak, Ala. Reported to Senate 
Jan.. 11. . 

8, 2599, To provide for. the commemora- 
tion of the massacre at Fort Mims, Ala. 
Reported to Senate Jan. 11. 

5. 2600. To provide for the commemora- 

“or of the siege of Spanish Fort, Ala. 

eported to Senaté Jan. 11. 

8S. 2601. To provide for the commemora- 

tion of the histori¢ events which occurred 
at Fort Tombigbee, Ala.. Reported to Sen- 
ate Jan, 11. 
- §. 2602. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic eyents which occurred 
at Fort Saint Stephens, Ala. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 11. 

8S. 2604. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
- art Stoddard, Ala. Réported to Senate 
an. * 

S, 2608. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Jackson (Fort Toulouse), Ala. Re- 
potted to Senate Jan. 11. 

H. R. 2824. To amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a national 
military park at the battle field of Fort 
Donelson, Tenn.,” approved Mar. 26, 1928. 
Reported to House Jan. 15. 

H. R. 2825. To amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a national 
military park at the battle field of Stones 
River, Tenn.,” approved Mar. 3, 1927. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 15. 

H. R. 6151, To, authorize the Secretary 
of War to assumt the care, custody, and 
eontrol of the-monument to the membry 
of the soldiers who fell in the Battle of 
New Orleans, at @halmette, La., and to 
maintain the monument and grounds sur- 
rounding it. Reported to House Jan, 15, 


+} 





Passed Senate | 





according to the Code of Laws of the United 
—— Cha in the status of bills are reported daily. 
ill be prin ol weekly in the Saturday issue. 


The calendar 


H. R. 707. Authorizing vropriation for 
construction at Fort * “‘rlev, P- rtl nd, 
Me. Repcerted to Horse Jr a. 15. 

H. R. 6125. Authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of War to lend to the governor 
of Mississippi material to be used at the 
encampment of the United Confederate 
Veterans, to be held at Biloxi, Miss., in 
June, 1930. Reported to House Jan, 16. 

S. 2587. Authorizing the Secretary of War 
to loan tents and equipment for encamp- 
ment of United Confederate Veterans at 
Biloxi, Miss. Reported to Senate Jan, 17. 

S. 3062. Amending act to enable gold 
star mothers to make pilgrimages to Eu- 
sepens cemeteries. Reported to Senate 
an, 17. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


S. 2605. To amend section 9 of the Fed- 
eral reserve act to permit State member 
bank. of the Federal reserve system to es- 
tablish or retain branches in foreign coun- 
tries or in dependencies or insular posses- 
sions of the United States. Reported to Sen- 
ate Dec. 18, 1929. . 

S. 544. 
bank associations 
holders’ liability. 
1930. 

S. 2666. .To amend section 6 and section 
9 of the Fede:al reserve act in order to facil- 
itate the cancellation of Federal reserve 
bank stock in certain cases where member 
banks have ceased to function. Reported to 
Senate Dec. 20, 

S. 684, To a:aend section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act, as amended, to authorize the 
Federal Reserve Board to waive notice to 
State banks and trust companies of intention 
to withdraw from membership in a Federal 
oo bank. Reported in Senate Dec. 18, 


S. 2515. Allowing the rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a colonel, Medical Corps, United 
States Army, or of a captain, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, to any medical officer 
below such rank assigned to duty as physi- 
cian to the White House. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 10, 1930. 


Title 14—Coast Guard 


H. R. 1018. 
m..t of a “oast Guard stati.. at or-near 
an Island, TMich. Reported to House 
an. 16, 


H. R. 4899. To provide for the construc- 
tion of a vessel for the Coast Guard for 
réscue and assistance work on Lake Michi- 
gan. Reported’ to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 8156. To change the limit of cost 
for the construction of the Coast Guard 
Academy. Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 8293. To amend an act entitled “An 
act to readjust the commissioned personnel 
of the Coast Guard,” approved Mar. 2, 1929. 
Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 8637. To fix the rank and pay of 
the commandant of the Coast Guard. Re+ 
ported to House Jan. 16. 


Title 16—Conservation 


H. R. 6153. To authorize the President 
to appoint a committee to study and re- 


Passed Senate Jan. 6, 


| port on conservation and administration of 


the public domain. 
Jan. 17. 


Title 18—Criminal Code and 


Crimina] Procedure 


H. R. 973. To remove age limit of per- 
sons who may be confined at the United 
States. Industrial.,.Reformatory, Chilicothe, 
Ohio. Reported to House Dec. 19, i 


Title 19—Customs Duties 


H, R. 2667. To provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United 
States, and to protect American labor. 
Passed House May 28, 1929. Reported in 
Senate, amended, Sept. 4, 1929. 


Title 20—Education 


S. 234. To provide books and educational 
supplies free of charge to junior and senior 
public high school students at Washington, 
D. C. Passed Senate Dec. 16. Reported 
to House Dec. 20, 1929. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


H. R. 730. 
ing manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous 
foods, drugs,.medicines, and liquors. Re- 
ported to House May 1, 1929. 5 

S. 101. To authorize official tests to de- 
termine protei. content of wheat. Passed 
Senate May 16, 1929. 

S. 108. To license dealers of fruits and 
vegetables to prevent unfair practices. 
Passed Senate June 3, 1929. 

H. R. 8. To amend an act entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale or 
transportaticn of adulterated er mi-branded 
or. poisonous or deletc.ious foods, drugs, 
medicines, and liquors.” Reported to House 
Jan. 14, 


Title 22 — Foreign 
and Intercourse 


S. J. Res. 115. Authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador to Poland. Passed 
Senate Jan. 8, 1930. Reported to House 
Jan, 15. 


H. J. Res. 170. Authorizing the President 
to appoint a commission of seven members 
to study and review conditions in Haiti, 
to report to the President within six mont!s 
with récommendation regarding United 
States policies there, and requiring trans- 
mission of the report to Congress. Passed 
House Dec. 18. 

H. J. Res. 150, Mr. Porter, Pa. Providing 
for a commission to study and review the 
policies of the United States in Haiti, with 
authority -for appropriation of $50,000 for 
expenses. Reported to House Dec. 14, 1929, 

8S. J. Res. 40. Authorizing and requesting 
the President to extend invitations to-for- 
eign governments to be represented by dele- 
gates at the International Congress for the 
Blind to be held in the City of New York 
in 1931. Passed Senate Dec. 18, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 20. To promote peace and to 
equalize the burdens and to minimize the 
reone of war. Reported in Senate Dec. 18, 
929 


Reported to House 


Relations 


H. J. Res, 204. For United States partici- 
pation in celebration of the one thousandth 
year of the Althing, Iceland. Passed by 
Senate Jan. 15. 

H. J. Res. 195. Authorizing and request- 
ing the President to invite representatives 
of the governments of the countries mem- 
bers of the Pan American Union to attend 
an Inter-American Conference on Agricul- 
ture, Forestry, and Animal Industry, and 

roviding for the expenses of such meeting. 

eported to House Jan. 15. 

H. J. Res. 132. A joint resolution au- 
thorizing the appointment of an ambassador 
to Poland. Reported to House Jan. 15. 

H. J; Res. 205. To provide for expenses 
of participation by the United States in the 
International Fur Trade Exhibition and 
Congress, Germany, 1930. Reported to 
House ‘Jan. 17. 


Title 23—Highways 


8, J. Res. 91. 
4 of the act entitled “An act to authorize 
and direct the survey, construction, and 
maintenance of a memorial highway to con- 
nect Mount Vernon, in the Staté of Vir- 
ginia, with the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
across the Potomac River at Washington.” 
Passed Senate Dec. “, 1929. Reported to 


House Dec, 21. 

H. R. 4021. To accept from the State of 
Montana grant of concurrent police juris- 
diction over the rights of way of the Riack- 
feet Highway, and over the rights of way of 
its eonnections with the Glacier National 


Park road system on the Blackfeet Indian 


To provide for the establish- ! 


Amending act of 1906 regard- | 


To amend sections 8 and | D 


Feemyotler in Montana. Reported to House 
an. 7. 

H. R. 8368. Providing for a study re- 
garding the construction of a highway to 
connect the northwestern part of the United 
States with British Columbia, Yukon Terri- 
tory, and Alaska in cooperation with the 
Dominion of Canada. Reported to House 
Jan, 16. 

H. R. 5616. To provide for Federal aid 
to the States ip the construction of high- 
ways, and increasing the appropriation from 
$75,000,000 to $125,000,000 annually for 
three years. Reported to House Jan. 17. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 
and Cemeteries 


S. 174. To establish branch of the Na- 
itional Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
|diers in the State of Florida. Passed Sen- 
jate May 29, 1929. 

H. R. 7410. To establish a hospital for 
oe tid delinquents. Reported to House 

an. 6 / 


Title 25—Indians 


H. J. Res. 144. Authorizing use of tribal 
moneys belonging to Fort Berthold Indians 
of North Dakota for certain purposes. Re- 

‘ ported to House Jan. 10. 

S. J. Res. 36. Autnorizing the use of 
tribal moneys belonging to the Fort Berthold 
Indians of North Dakota for certain, pur- 
poses. Reported to Senate Jan. 10, 1930. 

S. 320. Authorizing reconstruction of a 
road in Wind River Indian Reservation, 
Wyo. Reported to Senate Jan. 16, 

H. R. 4604. To provide for the recording 
of the Indian sign language through the 
instrumentality of Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, 
|retired. Reported to House Jan. 15. 
| H. R. 7881. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to erect a monument as a 
| memorial to the deceased Indian chiefs of 
the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe of Indians. 
Reported to House Jan. 15. 

H. R. 155. Providing compensa a to 
the Crow Indians for Custer Battl> Field 
National Cemetery. Rcported to House Jan. 
15. 


T it | e 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 


S.90. To make pardons effective from date 
thereof regardless of acceptance by par- 
donee. Reported in Senate June 14, 1929. 

S. 1645. To permit subpoenaing of wit- 
nesses beyond 100-mile limit upon court 
order.. Reported in Senate Sept. '23, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 77. Authorizing the closing of 
the Center Market, District of Columbia, 
after June 30, 1930. Passed Senate Oct. 
31, 1929. 

H. R. 970. To amend section 6 of the 
‘act of May 28, 1896. Passed House Dec. 16, 
1929. 

H. R. 5262. To amend section 829 of 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 
ported to House Dec. 12, 1929. 

S. 486. To amend section 5153 of the 
revised statutes as amended. Reported to 
Senate Dec. 19, 1929. 

H. R. 739. Permitting officers who take 
and approve official’ bonds to require the 
renewal of such bonds. Passed by House 
Dec. 16. fe 

H. R. 968. Providing a jury commission 
for the District of Columbia. Passed by 
House Dec. 16. 

H. R. 969. Authorizing appointment by 
each United States circuit judge of a law 
jelerk. Passed by House Dec. 16. 
| R. 23. Extending the judicial power 
for the rendition of declaratory judgments. 
Reported to House Dec. 21. 

H. R. 7587. Authorizing the appointment 
of reporters in the courts of the United 
States. Reported to House Dec. 21. 
|_ H. R. 3975. Amending section 726 and 
727 of title 18, United States Code, with 
, reference to Federal robation officers. He- 
| ported to House Dee. 21. 

H 3395. Authorizing the Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition to pay for information 
concerning violations of the narcotic laws. 
Reported to House Dec. 21. 

H. R. 6807. Establishing two institutions 
for confinement of United States prisoners. 
Reported to House Jan. 6. 

H. R. 7832. To reorganize the adminis- 
tration of Federal prisons; to authorize the 
| Attorney General to contract for the care of 
United States prisoners; to establish Fed- 
eral jails. Reported to House Jan. 6. 
| H. R. 7418. To amend the parole act by 
| creating an independent parole board. Re- 
| ported to House Jan. 6. 

H. R. 7412. To provide for the diversifi- 
;cation of employment of Federal prisoners, 
\for their training and schooling in. trades 
and occupations. Reported to House Jan. 6. 

H. R. 6344. Amending title 28, section 192, 
U. S. C., defining territory and fixing terms 
of court in the eastern and western judicial 
| districts of Virginia. Passed by House Jan. 9. 
| Passed Senate Jan. 16. 

H. R. 980. To permit the T ited States to 
be tu 
| 
R 


the 
Re- 


orted to House D.c. 21, 1929. 
H. R, 5261. To authorize the destruction 
of duplicate accounts and other papers filed 
in the offices of clerks of the United States 
district courts. Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 5266. To amend section 649 of the 
| Revised Statutes (section 773, title 28, 
; United States Code). Reported to House 
| Jan. 16. 

H. R. 5268. To amend section 1112 of the 
Revise dStatutes (section 773, title 28, 
United States Code), Reported to House 
Jan. 16. 

H. R. 5258. To rep4al section 144, title II, 
of the act of Mar. 38, 1899, chapter 429 (sec. 
2253 of the Compiled Laws of Alaska). Re- 
ported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 5260. To amend section 366 of the 
Revised Statutes. Reported to House Jan. 


16. 

H. R. 5259. To amend section 939 of the 
Revised Statutes. Reported to House 
Jan. 16. 

H. R. 5285. To amend a part of section 
1 of the act of May 27, 1908, chapter 200, 
as amended (section 592, title 28, United 
States Code). Reported to House Jan. 16. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 


H. R. 976. Providing that subscription 
charges for newspapers, magazines and other 
periodicals for official use may be paid for 
in advance. Reported to House Dec. 19. 

8S. 5. Appropriating $7,500 for defraying 
expenses of the United States Marine Band 
at 89th annual reunion of the Confederate 
veterans at Charlotte, N. C. Passed Senate 
Apr. 23, 1929. 

S. 2274. Mr. Smoot. To authorize the 
settlement of the indebtedness of the 
French Republic to the United States o 
America. Reported to Senate Dec. 5, 1929. 

R. 6564. Interior Department appro- 
priation bill. Passed House Dec. 11, 1929. 

H. R. 6120. Adding $230,000,000 addition 
to the Federai building program both in 
and outside of the District of Columbia. 
Passed House Dec. 16, 1929. 

H, R. 7491. Agriculture appropriations 
bill. Passed House “Dec. 20. 

S. J. Res. 109. Mr. Smoot. Extending 
for two years the time within which Amer- 
ican claimants may make application for 
payments under the settlement of war 
claims act of 1928, of awards of the Mixcd 
Claims Commission and+«of the Tripartite 
Claims Commission; passed+ by the Senate 
Dec. 18, 1929, 

H. W. 5616, Increasing annual Federal 
appropriations for construction of rural post 
| roads. Reported to House Dee, 18, 

H. R. 980. Providing relief from a situa- 
tion with which mortgages are now con- 
fronted when it is necessary to foreclose 
their mortgages and find there has been 
filed against the property a junior lien by 
the Federal Government for some debt due 
the United States by. the owner of the 
ne ag the property. Reported to House 
ec. . 

8. J. Res. 117. For the relief of farmers 
and fruit growers in flood stricken areas 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Virginia. Passed 
by Senate Jan. 17. ‘ 

S. 2098. Relief of Alabama for damage 
and destruction of roads and bridges by 
floods of 1929. Passed by Senate Jan. 17. 

H. R. 5917. 
newspapers for advertising services ren- 
dered the Public Health Service of the 
Treasury Department. Reported to House 
Jan, 14, 

H. R. 8531, 





Making appropriations for 


te a party defendant in certain cases. | 


For the relief of certain | 


Veterans 


the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 13. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


8. 2675. To extend the ttme for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across Santa heen ound, Florida. 
Passed by Senate Jdn. 9, 1930. 

8. 153. Granting consent to the city and 
county of San Francisco to,construct, main- 
tain and operate a bridge across the Bay of 
San ae from Rincon Hill to a point 
near the South Mole of San Antonio Estu- 
ary, in the county of Alameda, in said State. 
Reported to Senate June 13, 1929. 

8. 1909. To extend the time for the con- 
struetion of the bridge across the Rio 
Grande, at or near Weslaco, Tex. Passed 
Senate Nov. 14, 1929. Passed House Dec. 
11, 1929. | 

H. R. 1382. To maintain a bridge already 
constructed across the Gasconade River 
near Jerome, Mo. Reported to House 
Dec. 16. ° 

H. R. 238. To construct a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Fort Yeates, 
N. Dak. Reported to House Dec. 16. 

H. R. 2673. To construct a bridge across 
the Arkansas River at or near Ozark, Ark. 
Reported to House Dec, 16, 


S. 1764. To maintain a, bridge across 
the French Proad River on the Newport- 
Asheville Road near Del Rio, Tenn. Passed 
Senate Oct. 23. Passed House Dec. 21. Ap- 
provéd Jan. 11. Public Law No. 32. 

S. 967. «Constructing a bridge across the 
Hudson River between Albany and Rens- 
selaer, N. Y. Passed Senate Dec. 5. Re- 
ported to House Dec. 16. 

H. R. 5661. Construction of a bridge 
across the Wabash River at or near Fleshers 
Ferry, Ind. Reported to House Dec. 16. 

H. R. 6317. Construction of a bridge 
across the Columbia’ River at or near As- 
toria, Oreg., to connect Roosevelt Military 
Highway in Oregon with Washington Ocean 
Beach Highway. Reported to House Dec. 16. 

H, R. 5401. Construction of free highway 
bridges across Bayou Bartholome at or near 
Coras Bluff, Knox Ferry, Bonners Ferry 
and Parkers Ferry, La. Reported to House 
Dec. 16. 

H. R. 3655. Construction of a bridge 
across the Clinch River near Kipgston, 
Tenn. Reported to House Dee. 16. 

H. R. 5415. To legalize a bridge across 
the Choctawhatchee River between Hartford 
and Bellwood, Ala. Reported to House 
Dec. 16. 

H. R. 3392. To construct a. bridge across 
the Tennessee River on the Dayton-Decatur 
Road between. Rhea and Meigs counties, 
Tenn. Reported to House Dec. 16, 

S. 2086. Granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Wabash Railway Company to 
construct, maintain, and operate a railroad 
| bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
ae Mo. Passed Senate Dec. 18, 





S. 581. Granting the consent of Congress 
to the Jerome Bridge Company, a corpora- 
tion, to maintain a bridge already con- 
structed across the Gasconde River near 
Jerome, Mo. Passed Senate Dec. 18, 1929. 

S. 2890. Permitting State compacts rela- 
tive to apportionment of Columbia River 
water. Reported to Senate Jan. 16. 

H. R. 7580. To construct, maintai, and 
operate a free highway bridge acrosp the 
Des Moines River at or near St. Ffaltis- 
ville, Mo. Reported to House Jan. A6. 

H. R. 7631. To extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Rio Grande at Presidio, 
Tex. Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 7635. To extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 





ov Dahlgren, Va. 
6. 

H. R. 7637. To extend the time for con- 
structing a bridge across the Santa Rosa 
Sound, Fla.. Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R, 7642. To extend the time for com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near St. Louis, 
Mo. Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 7828, To construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the 
Yellowstone River at or near Sidney, Mont. 
Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 7829. To construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Bogue 
Chitto River in or near township 3 south, 
range 11 east, in the Parish of Washington, 
State of LofBiana. Reported to House Jan. 


16. 

H. R. 7962. To extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a_ bridge across the Ohio River at Mound 
City, Ill. Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 7971. To extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the French Broad River on 
Tennessee Highway No. 9 near the Town of 
Bridgeport in Cocke County, Tenn. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 8165. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge ccross the Monongahela River at 
or near Fayette City, Fayette County, Pa. 
Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 8300. To extend the time for the 
construction of a bridge across .the St. 
Lawrence River at or near Morristown, 
N. Y. Reported to House Jan. 16. 

S. 2086. Passed Senate Dec. 18 granting 
the consent of Congress to the Wabash Rail- 
way Co. to construct, maintain, and operate 
'a railroad bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near St, Charles, Mo. Reported to 
House Jan. 16, 

H. R. 5573. To extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Niobrara, Nebr. Reported to 
House Jan. 16, 

H, R. 5623. To construct, maintain and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Savanna, Ill. Reported to 
House Jan. 16, 

H. R. 61383. 
operate a free highway bridge across the 
Fox River at or near the village of North 
Aurora, Ill. Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 6337. To construct a private high- 
way bridge across Flanders Bay, Hancock 
County, Me., from the mainland at Sorrento 
to Soward Island. Reported to House 
Jan. 16, 

H, R. 6621. To extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the water between the 
mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dau- 


Reported to House Jan. 


H. R. 6844. To construct a bridge across 
the Hatchie River, on the Bolivar-Jackson 
Road, near the town of Bolivar in Harde- 
man County, Tenn. Reported to House 
Jan. 16, 

H. R, 7007. To construct, maintain, and 
}operate a free highway bridge across the 
Merrimack River at or near Tyngsboro, 
Mass. Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 7255. To extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Helena, Ark. Reported to House 


To construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Alma, Wis. Reported to 
House Jan. 16, : 

H. R. 7872. To construct a bridve across 
the Tennessee River on the Waverly- 
Camden Road between Humphreys and Ben- 
ton counties, Tenn. Reported to House 
Jan. 16, 

H. R. 7378. To construct a bridge across 
the Tennessee River at Savannah, Hardin 
County, Term, on the Savannah-Selmer 
Road. Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 7408. -To construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near South Omaha, Nebr. Reported 
to House Jan, 16, 

H. R. 7409. To construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Omaha, Nebr. Reported to 
House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 7566. To construct a bridge across 
the Holston River on projected Tennesseee 
Highway No, 9, in Knox County, Tenn. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 16. 


Title 34—Navy 


H. R. 1190. To regulate the distributio. 
and promotion of commissioned officers of 
the line of the Navy; Reported to House 
Dee, 17. 

S. 549. To authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of 





a bridge across the Potomac River at or | 


To construct, maintain, and | 


phin Island, Ala. Reported to House Jan. 16, | 


certain public works. Reported in Senate 
ne 3, 1929, 
S. 550. To reguiate the distribution and 
promotion of commissioned officers of the 
| line of the Navy. Reported in Senate June 
3, 1929. 


S. 551. To regulate the distribution and 
promotion of commissioned officers of the 
Marine Corps. 
1929, 

H. R. 1192. To authorize construction of 
shore public. works of the Navy, approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. Reported to House Dec. 
20, 1929. 


H. R. 7974. To regulate the distribution 
and promotion of commissioned officers of 
the Marine Corps. Reported to House Jan. 7. 


H. R. 1193. For relief of retired and trans- 
ferred members of the Naval Reserve forces 
and Marine Corps Reserve. Reported to 
House Jan, 7 


Title 35—Patents 


H. R. 7964. Authorizing issuance of a 
fee patent for block 23 in the Town of Lac 
du Flambeau, Wis., in favor of local public 
school authorities. Reported to 
Jan. 10. 


S. 2657. Granting a renewal of patent 
No. 21053 relating to the badge of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Passed by Senate Jan. 9, 1930. 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 


H. R. 6181. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to erect a monument on the 
site of the battle between Nez Perce In- 
dians under Chief Joseph and the command 
of Nelson A. Miles. Reported to House 
Jan. 9, 1930. 


Title 37—Pay and Allowances 
(Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public 


Health Service) 


S. J. Res. 7. For the appointment of a 
joint committee of the Senate and House 
of Representatives to investigate pay and 
allowances of the commissioned and en- 
listed personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service. Passed 
by Senate Jan, 6, 1930. 

H. R. 1194. To amend the 1916 naval ap- 
propriatior. act, regarding appointment of 
‘pay clerks and acting pay clerks. Reported 
to House Jan. 7. 

S. J. Res. 7. ‘To appoint a joint committee 
| to investigate pay-and allowances of com- 
missioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine qCorps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service. Reported to House Jan. 17. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R. 7960. Granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sail- 
ors of said war. Passed House Jan. 10. 


H. R.°8570.. To amend the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, Reported to House 
Jan. 15. 


Title 40— Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


8. J. Res. 98. To grant authority for the 
erection of a permanent building at the 
headquarters of American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. Passed Senate 
Dec. 16, 1929. Reported to House Jan. 9, 
1930. 

S. 1752. Granting further extensions of 
existing oil and gas prospecting permits. 
Passed Senate Dec. 18, 1929. Reported to 
House Jan. 7, 1930. , 

H. R. 26. To acquire, establish and de- 
velop George Washington memorial park- 
way along Potomac River from Mount Ver- 
non and Fort Washington to Great Falls, 
and to acquire lands in District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland and Virginia required for 
the comprehensive park, parkway and play- 
ground system, of the National Capital. 
Reported to House Dec. 18. ; 

S. 2400. To reese iene exterior, de- 
sign,,and construction of private and semi- 
public buildings in certain areas of the 
National Capital. Reported to Senate Dec. 
19, 1929, : 

H. R. 2902. To authorize the sale of the 
Government property acquired for a post 
office site in Binghamton, N. Y. Reported 
to House Jan. 15. 

H, R,. 7997. Authorizing the purchase by 
the Secretary of Commerce of additional 
land for the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce. Reported to 
House Jan. 15. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 4813. Extending the time for home- 
steal entfies on Cheyenne River and 
Standing Rock Indian reservations. 
ported to House Jan, 10. 

H. R. 156. Authorizing the disposal of 
public land classified as temporarily or per- 
manently unproductive on Federa: irvigation 
projects, “eported, amended, to House 
Dec. 18. 

S. 846. To authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to convey to the State of Mich- 
igan for park purposes the Cheboygan 
Lighthouse Reser-ation, Mich. Passed 
Senate Dec. 18, 1929. 

S. 1784. Authorizing improvements upon 
the Government-owned land at Wakefield, 
Westmoreland County, Va., the birthplace 
of George Washington. Passed Senate Dec 
19, 1929. 

He R. 1198. To authorize the United 
States to be made a party defendant in 
any suit or action which may be commenced 
by the State of Oregon in the United States 
District for the District of Oregon for the 
determination of the title to all or any of 
the lands constituting the beds of Malheur 
and Harney lakes in Harney County, Oreg., 
and lands riparian thereto. Reported to 
House Dec. 19. 

. R. . Authorizing the President to 
appoint a commission to study and report on 
the conservation and administration of the 
foe domain. Reported to House Dec. 14, 

H, R. 5191. 
braska to make additional use of Niobrara 
Island. Reported to House Jan. 6. 

H. R. 8296. To amend the act of May 25, 
1926, entitled “An act to adjust water-right 
charges, to grant certain other relief on 
the Federal irrigation projects.” Reported 
to House January 9, 1930. 

H. R. 3568. To amend section 1 of an 
act entitled “An act t6 revise the north, 
northeast, and east boundaries of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park in the Statés of 
Montana and Wyoming, and for other pur- 
poses.” approved Mar. 1, 1929, being Public 
Act. No, 888 of the 70th Corigress. Reported 
to House Jan. 15. 

H. R. 4291. To amend section 43 of the 
act of May. 25, “°26, e~'itle¢ “An act to ad- 
just water-right charges, to grant certain 
other relief on the Federal irrigation 
projects. Reported o Howse Jan. °. 

8S. 498. Granting certain public lands to 
the State of New Mex’ ; for use of Eastern 
New Mexico Norma. School. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 17. 

H. R. 5283. To declare valid the title to 
certain Indian lands. Reported to House 
Jan. 17. 

H. R. 8154, To provide for lea:e of oil 
and gas deposits in or under railroad and 
— ren of way Reported to House 
an. 17. 


Title 44—Public Printing and 
Documents 


S. 1812. To amend acts regulating print- 
ing and distribution of the Congressional 
Record. Passed Senate June 4, 1929. Re- 
ported to House Dec, 18, 1929. 

H. R, 972. Bringing up.to date the Scott 
and Beaman Index to the Federal Statutes. 
| Passed by House Dec. 16. 
| H, J, Res. 179. To provide for the print- 
ing with illustrations and bound in cloth 
| 320,000 copies of the special report on the 











Reported in Senate June 3 
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Federal Legislation 


Bills and Resolutions 


Introduced 
Title.3—The President 


H. J. Res. 216. Mr. Romjue, Mo. To 
amend Constitution to abolish the Electoral 
College, and establish a number of elec- 
toral votes equal to the number of Rep- 
resentatives and Senators representing the 
several States in Congress; Election of 
President and Vice President. 


Title 7—Agriculture 

H. J. Res. 218. Mr. Reece, of Tenn. To 
provide for the operation and development 
of the Government properties at and near 
Muscle Shoals for the benefit of agriculture; 
Rules. 


Title 8—Alliens and Citizenship 

H. R. 8758. “Mr. Sirovich, N. Y. To grant 
preference within the quota to certain rela- 
_ tives of American citizens, and authorizing 
the Secretary of Labor to use his discre- 
tion in the admission of certain aliens; 
Immigration. 


Title 1O—Army 


H. R. 8769. Mr. Collins, of. Miss. To 
provide for payment of the cost of pil- 
grimages to foreign cemeteries to certain 
mothers and widews of members of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the United States; | 
Military . Affairs. 


Title 23—Highways 

S. 3168. Mr. Fess. To amend the act en- 
| titled “An act to aut orize and direct the 
survey, construction, and maintenance of a 
memorial highway to connect Mount Vernon, 
in the State of Virginia, with the Arling- 
ton Memorial Bridge across the Potomac 
River at Washington,” by adding thereto 
two new sections, to be numbered sections 
8 and 9; Library. 


Title 25—Indians 


S. 3156. Mr. Steiwer. Providing for the 
j final enroliment of the Klaiath Indian 
Reservation in the State of Oregon; Indian 
Affairs. : 

H. R. 8710. Mr. Cartwright, of Okla. To 
confer jurisdiction on the court of claims 
to hear, consider and report on claims of 
the Choctaw Indian nations, or tribes, for 
fair and just compensation for the re- 
mainder of the “leased district” lands; In- 
dian Affairs. 

H. R. 8716. Mr. Cartwright, of Okla. 
Directing the court of claims to determine 
the amount of compensation which the 
United States should pay to the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Indian nations for the 
“leased district” lands; Indian Affairs. 

S. 3166. Mr. Frazier. To provide for the 
establishment of the Takima Indian forest; 
Indian Affairs. : 

S. 3165. Mr. Pine. Conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, con- 
sider and report upon a claim of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indian nations or tribes 
for remainder of the “leased dictric. lands; 
Indian Affairs. 

S. 3164. Mr. Pine. Directing the Court of 
Claims to determine the amount of com- 
pensation which the United States should» 
pay to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian 
nations for the “leased district” lands; In- 
dian Affairs. 

S. 3168. Mr. Pine: For the relief of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw tribe of Indians of 
Oklahoma; In¢ian Affairs. 


Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors 

H. Res. 126. Mr. Sirovich, N. Y. To 
appoint a commission of seven to investi- | 
gate the prohibition commissioner's office 
in New York City; Rules. 





the Constitution to permit the manufacture 

and sale of alcoholic beverages containing 

2.75 per cent of alcohol by volume; Judi- 

ciary. 

Title 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 

H. R.: 8766. Mr. Zihlman, Md. To amend 
the law relating to the assessment of taxes 
in the District of Columbia to assess motor 
cars at their value as of Dec. 1 of each 
year; District of Columbia. 

H. R. 8756. Mr. Barbour, Calif. To con- 
fer upon Commissioners of the United 
States District Court jurisdiction to try 
misdemeanors; Judiciary. 

H. 8757. Mr. Bohn, Mich. 
the term for the District Court for the 
Western District of Michigan; Judiciary. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 


H. J. Res. 217. Mr. Wood, Ind. To ap- 
propriate an additional amount for the pay 
of the five Federal Radio Commisioners at 
the rate of $10,000 per annum each, and 
$26,000 for travel and other expenses; Ap- 
propriations. 

S. 3161. Mr. Overman. To confe. juris- 
diction on the Court of Claims to hear, de- 
termine, and 
claim of Hoke County, N. C.; Claims. 


and Observances 
S. 3153. Mr. Robsion. To aid the Grand 
Army of the Republic in its Memorial Day 
services, May 30, 1930; Appropriations. 
H. R. 8711. Mr. Kincheloe, of Ky. To 
provide for the erection of a suitable monu- 


| Grand Rapids, Mich.; Commerce. 


H. R. 8759. Mr. Sirovich, N. ¥. To amend | 


To fix} 


render judgment upon the | 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies | 


in Congress 


which directory service is accorded; 
Offices and Post Roads. ; 

H. R. 8772. Mr. Sproul, of Ill. To 
the Postmaster General authority to 
which bid is most adv tageous to the Gov- 
ernment in connection with the purc“ase of 
motor trucks; Tost Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 8773. Mr. Spyvoul, of Tl. 
able postmasters to designate an pare to 
perform duties for them during r ab- 
sence, including the signing of checks; Post 
Office and Post Roads. r 


Fitle 40— Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 
H. R. 8760. Mr. Buckbee, Ill. To pro- 
vide for the erection of a public building 
at Mendota, Ill, to. cost not more than 
$65,000; Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 8761. Mr. Buckbee, Ill. To au- * 
thorize an appropriation of $100,000 for 


Post ~ 


Secide 


lic building at Morris, IIL; 
and Grounds. 

H. R. 8762. Mr, Buckbee, Ill. 
thorize an appropriation of $1,500,000 for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a 
public building at Rockford, IIL; 
Buildings and Grounds. 


Title 42—The Public Health 


S. 3167. Mr. Jones. To provide for the 
coordination of the public health activities - 
of the Government; Commerce. 


Public Buildings 


| Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 8713. Mr. Sutherland, of Alaska. 
To grant land in Wrangall, Alaska, to the 
Township of Wrangall; Public Lands. 

H, R. 8763. Mr. Peavy, Wis. To au- 


advisability of establishing a national park 
in the State of Wisconsin to be known as > 
the Apostle Islands Iational Park; Public 
Lands. 

H. R. 8755. Mr. Barbour, Calif. To pro- 
vide aid for farmers on reclaimed, drained, 
or irrigated land by making loans to irri- 
gation districts; Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 


Title 46—Shipping 


H. R. 8715. Mr. White, of Maine. To. 

permit the Postmaster General to accept 

bids from American operators without re-~ 
ard to other bids submitted; Merchant 
arine and Fisheries. 

H. R. °771. Mr. Bell, of Ga. To author- 
ize an appropriation of $50,000 for the 
establishment of a fish hatchery and culture 
station in the State of Georgia; Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 8770. Mr. Bell of Ga. 


pose of establishing a fish culture station 
for the propagation of hatching shad; Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 


phones, and Radiotele- 
graphs 


S. 3152. Mr. Vandenberg. To le ;alize a 
‘combined sewer and submarine cable con- 
structed under the Grand River near the 
pumping station on Market Avenue at 


H. R, 8712. Mr. Mapes, of Mass. To 
legalize a combined sewer and marine cable _ 
constructed under the Grand River, near the’ 
pumping station on Market Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 


H. J. Res. 215. Mr. Keiss, of Pa. To 
authorize the President to reorganize the 


Insular Affairs. 


Title 49—Transportation 


S. J. Res. 121. Mr. Brookhart. Directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to‘ re- 
adjust freight rates on farm produc‘s: In- 
terstate Commerce. 

H. R. 8764. Mr. Sabath, Ill. To amend , 
the interstate commerce act to prevent an 
additiomal charge of Pullman service; In- * 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. A 

H. R. 8767. Mr. Lankford, of Georgia. 
To prohibit the showing on Sundays of » 
films transported in interstate commerce - 
and to prohibit on Sunday shows perform- 
ances and exhibitions by theatrical troupes + 
traveling in interstate commerce; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


Nominations Transmitted 
To Senate by President 


President Hoover, Jan. 17, sent. to the 
Senate for confirmation the nominations 
of William M. Ivie to be United States 
; attorney for the western district. of 
Arkansas to succeed Samuel S. Langley 
| and that of Edward Page, Jr., of Massa- 
| chusetts, a foreign service officer, un- 





ment to John James Audubon at Henderson, 
Ky.; Library. 

H. J. Res. 214. Mr. Fish, of New York. 
To authorize $200,000 appropriation to erect 
a memorial to Pierre Charles |’Enfant; 
Library. 


and Veterans’ Relief 

H. R. 8765. Mr. Stobbs, Mass. To revise 
and equalize the rate of pensions of certain 
soldiers of the Civil War; Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 8768. Mr. Connery, of Mass. To 
amend the World War adjusted comnensa- 
tion act to permit applications to be filed 
up to Jan. 1, 1939; ..ays and Means, 


Title 39—Tlhte Postai Service 


H. R. 8714. Mr. Hogg,tof Indiana. To 
authorize the Postmaster General to impose 
fines on steamship and aircraft carriers 
transporting mail beyond the borders of the 
United States for unreasonable and unneces- 
sary delays; Post Office and Post Roads. 

S. 8178. Mr. Phipps. To authorize the 
collection of additional postage on insuf- 
ficiently or improperly addresse. mail to 
Oe 


of cattle. 





| diseases 
| Jan, 11, 


| ° : s 
Title 46—Shipping 
' §, 941. 
to regulate interstate transportation 
black bass,” approved May 20, 1926. 
ported to Senate Jan. 11, 1930. 


Title 48—tTerritories and Insu- 
lar Possessions 


8. 168. To provide for a biennial appoint- 
ment of a Board.of Visitors to inspect and 
report upon the government and conditions 
in the Philippine Islands. Reported in Sen- 
ate May 16, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 118. 
funds for the relief of Porto Rico. 
by Senate Jan. 16. 


Title 49—Transportation 


H. R. 119. To prohibit the sending and 
receipt of stolen property through inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Reported to 
House Dec. 19, . 

S. 571. To permit court review of deci- 
|sions under section 204, tranzportation 
|1920, of short-line railroads. Reported in 
Senate May 31. 

H. J. Res. 197. To authorize the purchase 
of a motor lifeboat, with its equipment and 
necessary spare rts, from foreign life- 
saving services. Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. Res. 114. Authorizing the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to 
investigate the ownership and control or 
‘capital interests in amy common carriers 
jin interstate commerce. Reported to House 
jJan. 17, 


Reported to House 


°o 
Re. 


Authorizing additional 
Passed 





' 

| 

To amend the act entitled “An ort 
- | 

} 


classified, to be secretary in the diplo- 
matic service, : 


‘ 
| Supplemental Estimate 
| For Commerce Forwarded 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses. | 


President Hoover forwarded to the 
| House Jan. 17 a supplemental estimate 
| for an appropriation for $229,300 for 
; the Department of Commerce for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. Part 
of the money is to be used only in the 
| event of the enactment of a law designed: 
| to increase the receipts of the Patent. 
| Office, the President’s letter stated. 
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amend the merchant marine act of 1928 to .. 


To en- -« 


the purchase of a site and erection of apub- « 
To au- a 


Public 


thorize an irvestigation to determine the “* 


To author--- 
ize an appropriation of $50,000 for the pur-' ~ 
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Title 47— Telegraphs, Tele-_ 


administration of the insular possessions; ~ 
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irplane Baltimore & Qhio Railroad Ordered . 


| { 
Pr ¢ e 


Reduction of 
| 


of Airpla 
° . : : , 
ties Per Mile: To Sell Stocks of Western Maryland 
Reduced One Half Competition in Violation of Trust Laws Is 
a Found in Holding by I. C. C. 
Larg est Total . . : , 
a of Mishaps At Publication of the full text of the |to the fact that the Western Maryland 
tributed .to Personnel) order of the Interstate Commerce |was operated in coordination with the 
‘With F f P | Commission instructing the Balti- | Baltimore & Ohio by the Director General 
. Failure o Ower more & Ohio Railroad to dispose of | during the entire Federal control period, 
‘Plants. Second : | holdings in the Western Maryland \|He testified further that previous to 
| was begun in the issue of Jan. 17. (its acquisitions of Western Maryland 
! - | The full text of the order proceeds: | stock the president of the Western Mary- 
[Continued from Page 1.] ‘ | Of the cars of coal, he classified 5,482,'land had been in negotiation with 
were 9,201,338 miles flown with nine or 33.1 per cent, as competitive with the/ respondent looking to the inauguration 
fatal accidents reported; the mileage | Baltjmore & Ohio, and 11,062. or 66.9 per/of joint through train service over their 
flown for each fatal accident therefore | cent, as néncompetitive with that carrier.| respective lines which would facilitate 
being 1,022,371. For the same period of |Of other carload freight he classified the movement of coal and other com- 
1928 there were 4,484,612 miles flown!8,966 cars as competitive with the Balti-| modities from the lines of the Baltimorg 
and five fatal accidents, the miles per' more & Ohio and 7,726 as noncompetitive. & Ohio over the Western Maryland line 
fatal accident being 896,922. | Of the two groups combined, 14,448 cars,/to Shippensburg, Pa., destined to points 
_ Based on Totals : lor 43.5 per cent, were classified as com-| beyond, on or via the Reading system. 
_ Considering all classes of accidents | petitive with the Baltimore & Ohio and' Therefore, when opportunity was of- 
including those referred to above as well| 18,787, or 56.5 per cent, as noncompeti-' fered to secure the capital stock of the 
as all others, the miles flown per ac- | tive. 
cident. in scheduled air transport opera-| In making this classification he consid- 


tions for the first half of 1929 totaled ered all carloads actually transported by|cess of the plan of joint operation and | crush 


ge as ro were saat ees For|the Western Maryland, but which — 
e corresponding period in 1928, the! physically have been transported by the 
total number of accidents reported inn Galtimere & Ohio over the whole or a 
85, which placed the miles per accident| part of the route, as competitive with 
is Gare total of 47,000,000 miles | preted by exhibits showing, i detail the 
Ax there was a total of 47, 3 miles t y exhibits showing in detail the 
flown in miscellaneous operations in the Nsipamiinat on the Western Maryland, the 
gradi ie = _ — . total of ee a Sere the origin of 
aceicents, the miles flown per| the shipments involved. 
fatal acci-ient in this class of flymg| The veaies testified further that rates 
emcoene gy Sur oo the same | on ef traffic a = a 
period in 1828, the to mileage was| with the respondent, as published by 
12.006.000, the number of fatal accidents | carriers, were invariably the same, and 
was me and coe per fatal | that the ean - cool pone oe av 
accident numbere 30,435. |served by both the estern arylan 
_The total number of all classes of ac-|/and the respondent to the same destina- 
cidents reported in the 1929 six-month'tion were invariably equal; that this 
age - eee operations was|parity had long been maintained; thet 
» whic rought the miles per ac-| any rate reduction on the part of one 0 
ot sores operations tothe carriers would be Roped mg 
826. is mileage per accident was|lowed by the other; and that any dif- 
more than twice that for the same period |ference in rates would cause loss of ton- 
in 1928, as the records show but 30,380 | nage to the carrier endeavoring to main- 
miles flown per accident in that period. | tain the higher rate. The record con- 
This latter figure is based on a_total|tains no showing of the freight actually 
number of accidents for that period of|transported by the respondent which 
395. |could have been transported either wholly 
aE —— re as lor partially by the Western Maryland. 
arried out further to ce in the : ; itici 
total mileage flown in all classes of air- | Classi fication Criticized 
craft operations for each fatal accident, By Opposing Witness 
the figures show there was one fatal ac- | During an adjournment of the hearing, 
cident during the first half of 1929 for|the exhibits filed by the witness for the 
every 442,530 miles flown. The total) Western Maryland were examined by the 
number i fatal accidents for this pe-| respondent, and at its resumption a traf- 
riod was 127, while the total miles flown | fic witness for the respondent testified in 
was more than 56,000,000, as previously criticism of the classification of freight 


set forth. For the corresponding period! by the Western Maryland witness as be-| 
of 1928, however, the number of fatal|tWeen competitive and noncompetitive| 


accidents in all classes of operations! traffic. 
was 97, the miles flown were 16,484,612,| He objected to the classification in many 
giving a total mileage per fatal accident! particulars and as a result of his re- 
In all classes of flying of 169.944. \classification the proportion of competi- 
From the standpoint of mileage flown tive traffic was reduced from 43.5 per 
per accident in all classes of civil air-|cent, according to the classification by 
craft operations and for all classes of|the Western Maryland witness, to 29.2 
accidents throughout the United States! per cent. 
for the first half of 1929, the figures| Respondent’s witness in this reclassifi- 
show an increase of almost 100 per cent) cation took the position that no freight 
over the corresponding period of 1928.|not actually solicited by a carrier could 
There was a total of 774 accidents in the|be considered competitive. One of the 
first six months of 1929, which placed| major items of his reclassification was 
the total mileage per accident at 72,612.| the transfer from the competitive to the 
For the first half of 1928, there were | noncompetitive class of numerous cars of 
430 accidents of all kinds, and a total| coal originating at mines on the Western 
mileage of 38,337 per accident for all) Maryland and retained on the lines of 
classes of operation. . |that company for the long haul but 
Comparisons Made which, according to the witness for that 
It will be noted that direct compari- 
sons only have been made between the | respondent for a portion of the distance. 
mileage flown and the number of acci-| Many items in the reclassification by 
dénts in the first half of 1929 and the | the respondent’s witness were vigorously 
first half of 1928. This was done because | disputed by the witness for the Western 
weather conditions during the last six| Maryland. It is unnecessary, however, 
months of the calendar: year are more |to detail the contentions, since the result 
favorable for flying than during the|of either classification would leave a 
first six months, and obviously, the last | large volume of freight that is conceded 
half of the year has the advantage over |to be competitive. It is further to be 
the first part. The Aeronautics Branch| borne in mind that the figures submitted 
believes that due to the shortage of field| have no reference to so-called market 
personnel for carrying on the work, there | competition to which a much greater vol- 
doubtless were some unreported acci-, ume of freight is subject. 
dents in 1928, in which event, the in-; Respondent’s witness expressed the 
crease in mileage flown per accident for View that market competition, for ex- 
1929 over 1928 would be even greater | a 


than shown in this report. |spondent and the Western Maryland in 


The causes of the accidents are divided | the transportation of coal from mines} js now pending before us an application| eithe 


into four major classifications—person- | exclusively served by one or the other 
nel, power plant failures, airplane fail-|in the West Virginia.coal districts to 
ures, and miscellaneous. There is a fifth| Baltimore and other common markets, 
category given over to undetermined and|could not be regarded as competitive 
doubtful causes. within the meaning of the Clayton Anti- 

The largest percentage of the acci-| trust Act. 
dents was attributed to personnel, the| Somewhat similar contentions were 
total being 59.04 per cent. The next|made in the trial of our complaints 
largest cause was credited to power | against the present respondent, the New 
plant failures, which amounted to 18.08| York Central Railroad Company» and 
per cent. Airplane structural failures|the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
contributed 8.80 per cent, and miscel-| Railroad Company for violation of the 
laneous, 9.35 per cent. 
laneous class, weather was credited with | tal stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
5.02 per cent; airport and terrain, 2.78 Railway Company, as reported in 152 
per cent; darkness, 0.51 per cent and)[, C, CG. 721. We there held that com- 
other causes not falling under the gen-| petition within the meaning of the Clay- 
eral classifications, 1.04 per cent. The! ton Act existed wherever there was such 
percentage of undetermined and doubtful | possibility of election of routes for traf- 
causes was er ‘fic as might have an influence upon 

eh! eee rates or service. Our views regarding 

spe ane weet - eneed on the the application of the statute to market 

ss 0 e accident board of the) competition are stated at some length 
Aeronautics Branch, which is composed in that report and d t be h 
of two expert pilots, a flight surgeon, | eated — oe — oo 
an par eeenpon engineer, a lawyer P ‘ 
versed in air law, and a statistician. 
This board investigates and determines Congress Had Declared 
the causes of all civil aircraft accidents; In Favor of Policy 
analyzes all accidents reported from the 
field and reduces them to their causation pl 
factors expressed in percentage. The; in ac 
statistics gathered from the work of | 
ey acenest analysis have proved to be! 
of great value, particularly by pointing| 920, had declared in favor of the policy 
to ways and means of decreasing the | of railroad consolidation; that oleaian 
Tar an em also | to one «f the requirements of that act 

3s ce i e develop- Sani : i 

leak all pentala sivietivel’ amd flyin {the Commission had issued a _ tentative 
characteristics in aircraft. 

_Printed copies of the complete report, 
giving comparative statistics and analy- 
ses of accidents in civil aeronautics for | 
the years 1927, 1928 and the first six | 
months of 1929 are available without! 
charge upon request to the Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce. 


Accord Reached on Basis 
For Florida Railroad Tax 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Jan. 17. 
‘i An paiement has been reached be- 
ween the Florida taxing authorities and ; , pot? 
the railroads operatiig in that State, ee of the Commission. 
whereby the personal property of the}. 1" Support of his view as to the 
companies will be assessed at 30 per, Preferable | disposition of the Western 
cent of its actual value, according to | Maryland in a consolidation, he referred 
@m announcement, Jan. 17, by Aton] ——eeEeEeEeEEEE————EEEw 
General Fred H. Davis. The assessment) value. In an injunction proceeding, the 
) originally was made on a basis of 50 | collection of the tax on a 50 per cent 
a Es" cent of the actual value, as shown’ basis was restrained, and the companies 
a ip eterns of the companies, it was' were ordered to pay on a basis of 26.8 
i The railroads contended that a large 


per cent of actual value. 
}) amount of personal property in Florida 
a taxation entirely and that the 

© portion which is taxed is not assessed 
more than 20 per cent of its actual 


quiring the Western Maryland stock. 
He called attention to the fact that Con- 
gress in enacting the transportation act, 


roads of the country into a limited num- 
ber of systems, published in 63 I. C. C. 
at page 455; that in that tentative plan 
the Western Maryiand was assigned to 
group No. 1, of which the New York 
Central. system was the center; that it 
was respondent’s opinion that a better 
assignment of the Western Maryland 
‘would make that line a part of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio system; that respondent, 
together with other carriers, had pre- 
pared a plan under which the carriers 
in eastern territory would be divided 
into four systems, the respcndent’s lines 
and the Western Maryland being a part 
of the same system; and that this plan 
had been brought informally to the at- 


a“ 


available to the State and its political 
subdivisions approximately $1,000,000. 
according to an oral statement by the 
comptroller of the State, 


company, could have been hauled by the| 


lof stock “solely for investment,” such 


mple the competition between the re-| 


In the miscel-| same statute in their acquisitions of capi- | 


n&| plan for the consolidation of the rail-| 


Settlement of the litigation makes| 


| Western Maryland, the acquisition was | 
made with a view to insuring the suc- 


|with the ultimate purpose of combining 
the Western Maryland’ lines with those 
,of the Baltimore & Ohio system for 
|operation, with our approval. 


|Line Is Near Point 


‘Of Traffic Saturation 
| He testified further that the present | 
\line of the Baltimore & Ohio between | 
Cumberland and Connellsville has nearly | 
|reached the point of traffic saturation, 
}and that unless other relief can be ob- 
tained it may be necessary to construct 
an additional track at an_ estimated 
expense of about $15,000,000, which out- | 
|lay would be largely obviated if the line | 
|of the Western Maryland between the 
|same points could be operated in coor- 
|dination with that of the Baltimore &| 
| Ohio. 
The witness insisted that in respond- 
jent’s acquisition of Western Maryland 
}stock there was no purpose to obstruct 
or lessen competition between the lines, 
and that consummation of the plans for 
joint or coordinated operation would sub- 
| stantially increase the present traffic and 
revenues of the Western Maryland. It! 
|appears that heretofom the movement of 
|coal from mines on respondent’s lines in 
West Virginia to Shippensburg for de- 
|livery to the Reading has been by way 
|of the Cumberland Valley division of 
|the Pennsylvania system, but that with 
|the completion of the desired operating 
| arrangement this traffic would be largely 
transferred to the line of the Western 
Maryland. 

The issue in this proceeding is clearly | 
defined in the first paragraph of section | 
7 of the Clayton Act, which provides— 

“That no corporrtion engaged in con- | 
merce shall acquire, directly or indirectly, | 
the whole or any part of the stock or| 
other share capital of another corpora- | 
tion engaged also in commerce, where | 
the effect of such acquisition may be to, 
substantially lessen competition between 
the corporation whose stock is so ac- 
|quired and the corporation making the 
| acquisition, or to restrain such commerce | 
|in any section or community, or tend to} 
create a monopoly of any line of com- 

merce.”’ 


Stock Purchased for 
| 


| Investment Is Exempt 


| A subsequent paragraph exempts from 
‘the application of the section purchases 





| stock not being used to bring about, or 
|in attempting to bring about, the sub- 
| stantial lessening of competition. There 
is also a provision in paragraph (8) 
of section 5 of the interstate commerce 
|act which relieves from the operation of | 
the anti-trust laws, including the Clayton 
Anti-trust Act, such acquisitions of con- 
trol of one carrier by another as are 
authorized by us under the provisions | 
of paragraph (2) of the same section, 
| At the time of the acquisitions of 
| Western Maryland stock by the respond- 
jent no application for such relief had 
| been sought or obtained; however, there} 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the _ 
Interstate Commerce 

Cotmmigsion — 


The Interstate Comsmaeree Commission 
on Jan, 17, made public cecisions in rate 
cases .which are summarized a? 


troleum Company vy. Atchison, Topeka & 
oer Fe Railway et al. Decided Jan, 4, 


| 1. Rates on struct 

carionds, bom’ oa ee iron and steel 
;sin, Tinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
;New York, Tennessee, and Alabama fabri- 
cated in transit 
shipped to destinations in Texas located on 
the Panhandle & Santa Fe found unreason- 
‘able. Reparation aWarded. 

2. The Commission has no power to re- 
quire establishment of, the through routes 
and joint rates sought, 

No. 21340.—Belt Line Brick Company v. Tl- 

— Central Railroad. Decided Dec. 31, 


>» in 
in Missouri, Wiscon- 


Shipment of cement floor compound and 


ed rock from Rockford, Il., to Green- 
wood, Miss, found subject to the carlogd 
rate charged. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 21427.—Concrete” Engi 0 y 

7 gineering Company 

v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. 
cided Jan, 4, 1930. 


Rate charged on two carlosd shipments of 
steel floor arches from, Milwaukee, Wis., to 


Cicero, Til, found i i i 
ence nd inapplicable. Reparation 


Resolution Asks Causes 
_Of Louisiana Air Mishap 


introduced in the Senate Jan. 17, a resolu- 
tion (S..Res. 201) directing the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to supply the Senate 
with a statement of the causes of an air 
accident in which Elliot D. Coleman was 
killed at Menefee Field, New Orleans, La 

Mr. Coleman, according to the resolu- 


ing School at Menefee Field, The resolu- 
tion also states that while the law di- 
rects the investigation of such accidents 
and the making public of. the findings, 
the Secretary of Commercé “refuses to 


request.” 


a former occasion by Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Téinessee, and adopted by the 
Senate unanimously, In that instance 


Secretary Lamont submitted reports on 
the causes of two accidents. 


Navy Department Lets 
Contract for 36 Planes 


Contract has been let by the Navy 
Department to the Chance Vought Cor- 


type, it was announced Jan: 16 by the 
Department. These planes are’ of the 
two-seater biplane type and will be used 
aboard the battleships and carriérs of 
the fleet, it was stated. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 


The Navy Department has let a con- 
tract to the Chanee Vought. Corpora- 
tion, of Long Island City, N@&Y.. for 36 
airplanes of the Corsair type. The con- 
tract price is $856,812.50. These planes 
have been given the official Navy desig- 
nation, “Q3U-1.” They are the latest 
modification of the Vought. Corsair air- 
planes which are the standard observa- 
tion planes of the Navy. These 03U-1 
planes are similar to the 02U planes 
now doing duty in the fleet, the 
main difference. beimg a change in the 
wing section. The planes are amphibian 
and are capable of being converted to 

r sea or land planes. They are two- 





by the vespondent under paragraph (2) 
| of section 5 for authority to acquire con- | 
| trol of various tailway companies, in-} 
jcluding the Western Maryland. Re- 
spondent petitioned for a stay of the 
|present proceeding pending the deter- 
mination of that application, offering to 
| place its Western Maryland stock in the 
| hands of trustees subject to such terms} 
|and conditions as might be agreed upon; 
|but the statute in obedience to which 
|we are now proceeding makes* no pro-| 
vision for such disposition of the matter. 
|, The application of the law to the facts 
|is clear and leaves no opportunity for 
speculation as to the general effect upon 
{the public interest of the ultimate dis- 
| position of the Western Maryland lines 
|in consolidation proceedings. Increase 
|of traffic and benefits to stockholders 
|are not necessarily accompanied by cor- 
|r sponding benefits to shippers whom the) 
Clayton Act was intended primarily to! 
| protect; snd in view of the retention of | 
|that act it is clear that Congress did not 
see fit to rely upon our authority under, 


other statutes to afford that protection. | 


To be continued in the issue of 
Jan. 20. ° 





Respondent’s president testified in ex- | 
anation of the purpose of his company | 


seater biplanes equipped with the power- 
ful Pratt and Whitney ne 
It is intended to use these planes aboard 
the battleships and carriers of the fleet 
for spotting and observation duties. 


‘Order Denied to Construct 


126-Mile Line in Northwest 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
has decided that the public convenience | 
and necessity do mot require the con- | 
struction of 126 miles of new railroad | 


between Lewiston, Idaho, and Home- 


stead, Oreg., as sought by the Lewis 
Commercial Club, Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Idaho, and the Clarkston 
(Wash.) Chamber of Commerce. 


sion involving similar and related mat- 
ters in Docket Nos. 19028, 19324, and 
19700, the complainants urged the Com- 
mission to require the construction of a 
line from Lewiston to Homestead and 
to extend railroad terminal facilities from 
Lewiston, Idaho, across the Columbia 
River to Clarkston, in Washington. 


Rate Complaints 


} Filed with the 


Interstate Comm 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| just mgade public complaints filed with it 
in rate cases, which are summarized as 
| follows: 
| No. 23005.—Robert Morton Organ Com- 
|pany, of Van Nuys, Calif., v. Alabama Great 
|Southern Railroad et al. Unjust, unreason- 
jable, unduly preferential and _ prejudicial 
rates on pipe organs from Van Nuys to 
|points in Alabama, Arkansas, 
| Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Il- 
|linois, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
| Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
|New Mexico, New York, Nerth Carolina, 
| Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
|nessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Wes 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the extent they exceed 
}rates contemporaneously in effect from the 
competitive points on traffic in the reverse 
direction. Ask cease and desist. order, the 
establishment of just, reasonable, non- 
|prejudicial and nonpreferential rates and 
| reparation. , 

No. 23006.—Federated Metals Corpora- 
tion, of St. Louis and New Yerk City v. 
|Missouri Pacific Railroad et al. Ask for 
jhearing, the establishment of reasonable, 
unlawful rates and charges and reparation 
jon shipments of junk metal, Montrose, Colo., 
|to St. Leuls, Mo. 

No. 22907. Hanser Packine Company, of 
Butte, Mont., v, Chicago, Milwau >», St. 
‘Paul & Pacific Railroad et al. Ask cease 





Colorado, | 


erce Commission 


jand desist order, the establishment of just, 


reasonable and nonprejudicial rates on hogs 
iene and double deck ears from points en 
- eh and South Dakota, Sioux City and 
“ aan Butte, Mont., and reparation, 

o- 8.—The Winnsb anite Cor- 
| poremion v. Southern (Raifosy.  Auahast al- 
| leged refusal on the part of -the defendant 
|carrier .o either perform the transportation 
“ye between Rion or /.nderson Quarry, 
Oe aoe Roekton, S. C., or to make reason- 
i le allowance for same and instead main- 
ating full South Carolina group basis 
rates on shipments of granite where no 
tetreine) Service is remdered. Cease and de- 
sis' Bi sdeaey an order requiring defendant to 
perform the service and to make reasonable 
alovanes for same and reparation. 
y ©. 23009.—The Washington Building 
we Company and the Standard Lime and 
tone Company, of Baltimore, Md., v. West- 
ern Maryland Railway et al, Unjust and 
unreasonable class and commodity rates and 
someisatiog rates on cement from Martins- 
urg, W. Va. to destinations in Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. Cease and desist order 
~ reparation. 

©. 23010.—Runnells *,»mber Co. of Wal- 
ton, N. Y., Vv. Bosten & Main. Railroad 
et al. Cease and desist order and the estab- 
Betenens of the Boston tates on shipmenta 
of lumber fro Corbett, N. Y., to Wakefield, 
eat and reparat! n, 

©. 23011,--Perrine, Armst Compan 
of Columbia City, Ind., et ii. Mae York. 
Chicago & St, Lonis Raily dic al, Aceinst 
rates of 27% cents from Bluffton,” Ohio; 





iOwWw's: | 
No. 20687 and related cases.—Phillips Pe- | 


at Muskogee, Okla, and re- | 


Avrmortzep STaTeMeNts ONLY 


Are Presenten Herein, Beinc 


PustisHED WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNiTeD States Daity 


Jurisdiction to Restrain F oreign Suit 
By Stay of Local Proceedings Upheld 


Petitioner for Limitation of Liability Required to Bring 
~All Controversies Involved Into Court 


y.—A district court of| tion of a district judge and a stipulation 
has the. power to| was entered into, as suggested by him, 
the limitation of| which in part reads: 

lthe liability of the owners of a ves-| It is further stipulated and agreed that 
sel until such owners stipulate to | the respondent foregoes and waives any and 
stay the trial of actions im a_for- all claims for damages against the proctors 
: nt avainst the claimants for | for the libelant as to the steamships 
eign COUNT: Se chment of their ves- “Brenta II” and “Savoia” and against the 
alleged wrongful atta to at the for-| United States Steel Products Company, 
| sels, and, if they refuse to stay t » | Vacuum Oil Company, S. A. I, and Bunge 
‘eign actions, to dissolve the injunctio® | North American Grain Corporation, as to 
previously granted in the limitation Olthe “Brenta Il,” by reason of or in con- 
liability proceedings ant sneer pasa ho nection with the seizure and attachment of 
| libels of the claimants for care es 


the “Brenta II” and “Savoia.” : | 
| ages, the Circuit Court of Appeals for) Jt was subsequent to making this stip- 
the Second Circuit has held 


a ulation, and eight months after filing the 
In its opinion the court explains that] libels below, that the actions in the courts 

ithe claimants filed libels for cargo dam- 

! 


of Italy claiming damages for unlawful 
lages, Because of alleged wrongful at-| attachments were instituted. Thereafter. 


New York, N. 
the United States 
| stay proceedings for 


De- | 


Senator Ransdell (Dem.), of Louisiana, | 


tion, was a student of the T. A. T. Fly- | 


make the causes of such accidents public | 
;or to furnish copies of the record to the 
office of a United States Senator upon | 


A similar resolution was introduced on | 


poration for 36 airplanes of the Corsair | 


;| cargoes of the appell 


By complaints filed with the Commis- | 


| tachment of its vessels under the-libels, 
the owner brought suits in Italian courts 
claiming damages for the unlawful at. 
itachments. Thereafter the limitation of 
| liability proceedings was instituted by the 
| owner of the vessels. ¥ 
The appellate court ruled that in seek- 
| ing relief under the limitation of liability 
proceedings the petitioner should be re- 
| quired to do equity by bringing in all 
controversies involved, including the suits 
| filed in the Italian courts. “The petition 
to proceed in limitation of liability should 
not have been permit 
| low unless and until the appellee agreed 
‘to litigate all the controversies including 
|the claims for alleged unlawful attach- 
ment,” the opinion states’ | 
Having obtained prior jurisdiction of 
| the parties, the lower court had power to 
| restrain the parties to the litigation in 
| the foreign court, the court held, stating 
| that this would in no sense constitute a 





| prohibition upon the action of the legal! 


| tribunal itself, 


—_— 


* | NAVIGAZIONE. Lipera TRIESTINA, S. A., 


ETC., 


PANY ET AL. 
of Appeals, Second Cir- 


cuit. 
No. 1 : 
Appeal from District, Sour 
Eastern District of New York. 


Circtit Court 


'B 

| Huprer (JOHN L. 

| for petitioner-respondent ; 

| SINGLE (CARROLL 

| MoRE ROBINSON of ©O 
ants-appellants. 

| Before MANTON, L. HAND and 

Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec 9, 1929 
‘Appeal from an order of the District 
Court for the Eastern District of New 
York. An order entered denied the claim- 
ants’ motion to require the petitioner to 
dismiss certain foreign actions or, in the 
| alternative, to dissolve an injunction 
| previously obtained by the petstienes 
| against the claimants for limitation 0 
‘ liability. Claimants appeal. Order re- 
versed. 

MANTON,  Circui 
appealed from denie 
cation to require appel!! 

ions brought 10 


unsel), for claim- 


MACK, 


t Judge—The order 
s appellants’ appli- 
ellee to dismiss cer- 
tain acti the courts of 


Italy for abuse of process In Seizing and 
datelsing the vessels of the appellee here 
equiring a bond. A 
| on that the court find that the claims 
| presented here in the libels filed are with- 
lout foundation but damages were os 
| quested only for abuse of process. 2 e 
| alternative relief here sought was to is- 
| solve an injunction granted in limitation 
| of liability proceedings (Rev. Stat., See. 
| 4282-4287). The trial of the actions in 
| Italy may involve the adjudication of the 
| ap 
i 


| Waiver of Claim in 


| Attachment Signed 


The libels filed below were for recovery 
lof cargo damage claimed to have re- 


‘lure to remove the 
| sulted from the fai ata from the bold 


“Salvore” while at Genoa, 

i repairs, at whic 
na fire and did dam- 
The libels filed be- 


lof the ship 
| Italy, prior to 
time the vessel caugh 
age to the cargoes, : 
| low in December, 1926, are In personae 
| with a clause of foreign attachment. pe 
marshal could not find the aipenen in the 
district and seized its steamship “‘Brenta 
II.” He allowed the vessel to load and 
discharge her cargo 4s the appellee de- 
sired, At the request of the appellee, 
another vessel, later to attive, was - - 
stituted for attachment by virtue ol a 
stipulation between the parties. Oars 
| to a dispute, however, 45 to the stipula- 
tion, the matter was called to the atten- 


ne, Hartford City, 
wwe Buren, and War- 
Wisconsin and Min- 
to Algoma as exces- 
le, unduly preferen- 
he provisions ‘of the 
the 


Bluffton, Fort 
; Markle, Owensville, 
saw, Ind. to points in 
nesota and 29% cents 
sive, unjust, unreasonab 
tial and in violation of t : 
fourth section. Cease; and desist order, 


of 26 cents, and reparation. - 
No, , 23012.—-Southern Cotton Oil ae 
pany of New Orleans, La. # al. v. a“ 
Jersey Railroad & Terminal Compan, et al. 
Against alleged excessive, unjust, umreason- 
lable rates on lard substitute carloads, from 
| Bayonne, N. J., to Lawrence, Mas:.., and 
} iver. Reparation. ie 
| FNo. 23013.--Old Ben Coal Corporation of 
| Chicago, Ill., v. Virginian Railway et al. 
| Reparation on account of alleged unlawful 


Com- 





charges, due to failure to follow shipping 
instructions on carload shipment — of bitu- 
minous coal from: Glen Rogers, W. Va., to 
ieago, Ill. 
oer 23014.—Tulsa Paper, Company of 
Tulsa, Okla., et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Against the ap- 
plication of a fourth lass rate and = 
minimum of 24,000 pounds, suggest to rule 
34, in current consolidated classification on 
shipments 0. wire garment hangers, boxed, 
carloads, from. Chicago, and Galewood, Ill., 
to Tulsa, Okla., as unjust, and + ‘~-ssonable. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the Qsteb- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 
No, 23015.- 
Corporation. of New York 
Coast Line Railroad et 4). ‘ 
order, the establishment of * 
able ra‘es on shipments ° 
leaf tobacco, enthaad, from Amsterdam, Ga., 
and Quincy, Fla., to York, Pa., and repara- 


American Sumatra “Tobacco 
City v. “/." atic 
Cease and desist 
ust and reeson- 


ae 23016.—El Paso ireight Bureau of El 
P-:0, Tex. et al, v, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Cease and desist 
order the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates on shipments of potatoes, c#r- 
loads, from points in Colorade to points in 
i tion, 

a Ag Sun reper rtificial Tee and Coal 
Company of North Platte, nets et e * 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 
‘Ask for just and reasonable rates on ship- 
ments of coal between: points In a eed 
Colorado and Utah on the one hand a 

points in Nebraska on the other and repara- 


tion. 


Ations in Italy. 


ted by the court be- | 


|of an interpleader, and a creditor’s bill. 


V- } : 
Unttep States Streep Provucts Com- All Controversies. Should 


for the | court and the appellee, seeking equity. | 


URLINGHAM, VEEDER, FEAREY, CLARK & | 
GALEY of counsel), | 


SINGLE &/asks for a complete and just disposition | 
Since and C. WEL-|of the “many cornered controversy” which | 


| cargoes, 
}all the controversies 
| P 
| aid. 


The citation also; 


pellee’s liability for the cargo. damaged. | 


and when the case was at issue and on 
the calendar, the limitation of liability 
proceedings was instituted below. 

In denying the relief petitioned for, the 
court held it had no power to stay the 
| limitation ‘proceedings or to compel the 
appellee to cease or discontinue its ac- 
It held it had no power 
to compel compliance for such dismissal. | 
The effect of a limitation of liability pro- 
ceedings was discussed in The Bolikow, 
273: U. S. 207, where the court gave a} 
very broad and equitable construction of 
|the power of the admiralty court to 
carry out its purpose to facilitate the 
settlement of the whole controversy over 
such losses as are comprehended within 
the admiralty jurisdiction and said that: 

All the ease with which rights can be 
adjusted in equity is intended to be given 
to the proceeding. It is the administration | 
of equity in an admiralty court. Dowdell 
v. United States District Court (C. C. A.) 
1389.F. 444, 445. The proceeding partakes 
in a way of the features of a bill to enjoin 
the multiplicity of suits, a bill in the nature 
It 
looks to a complete and just disposition of 
a many corne~ed controversy. * * * 


Be Brought Before Court 


The limitation proceeding was an ap-| 
peal to a court of admiralty, which is a| 
court of equity, invoking the aid of the) 


should willingly do equity if it wants the| 
benefit of avoiding a multiplicity of: suits | 
and limiting its liabflity, for it in effect 





has arisen by the shipment of appellants’ | 
It must be willing :to bring in| 
in the limitation | 
roceedings for it has invoked the court’s | 


We do not say what the defense may be 
based upon the stipulation which the 
parties have entered into and to which 
we have referred, but under all the cir- | 
cumstances, we do say its petition to pro- 
|ceed in limitation of liability proceeding 
should not have been permitted by the} 
court below unless and until the appellee 
agreed to litigate all the controversies 
including the claims of the alleged un- 
lawful attachment. The court below had 
the power to dissolve the ex parte in- 
| Junction granted‘in limitattony which’ re: 
strained the appellants’ suits, “The Boli- 
kow, supra; The Idaho, Fed. cases 6996. 
This power is referred to in The Bolikow, 
where the court saidg 

If Congress has constitutional power to 
gather into the admiralty court all claim- 
ants against the vessel and its owner, 
whether their claims are strictly in ad- 
miralty or not, as this court has clearly 
held, it necessarily follows, as incidental to 
| that. power, that it may furnish a complete 
|remedy for the satisfaction of those claims 
|by distribution of the res, and by judg- 
/ments in personam for deficiencies against 
|the owner, if not released by virtue of the | 
| statute. 

Moreover, the court said: 

But this limitation of liability proceed- 
jing differs from, the ordinary admiralty 
suit, in that, by reason of the statutes and | 
rules, the court of admiralty has power 
* * * to do what is exceptional in a court 
|of admiralty—to grant an injunction, and 
|by such injunction bring litigants, who do 





establishment of just and reasonable rates | 


nm~»ufactured | 


not have claims which are strictly admiralty 
|elaims, into the admiralty court (Benedict 
}on Admiralty (5th ed.) Sec. 70, note 97). 
|There necessarily inheres, therefore, in the 
|character of the limitation of liability pro- 
jceeding in reference to such nonadmiralty 
|claims, the jurisdiction to fulfill the obliga- 
,;tion to do equitable justice to such claim- 
jants by furnishing them a complete remedy. 


Limitation of liability proceedings do | 
i put an end to the libels filed and the 
| proceedings had in the court before the 


institution of the limitation proceeding | 


suit. The Pelotas, 297 Fed. 318. 
| The court below haying obtained prior 


| jurisdiction of the parties, and the ap-| 


|pellee having sought that same jurisdic- 
| tion in its limitation proceeding unques- 
|tionably gave the court the power to deal 
|with the appellee before it as equity 
| and justice required. It could have re- 
|ceedings or it could have granted the in- 
| junction only upon condition that the ap- 
|pellee willingly litigated all the contro- 
| versies arising including the subject mat- 
ter of the claims filed in the Italian ac- 
tions, 


trial in the Italian courts but it could 


restrain or stay the limitation proceed- | 


| ings within its jurisdiction. 
Jurisdiction Adequate 


|For Relief Asked 


The court first securing jurisdiction has 
the authority and power of enjoining the 


parties to the litigation from proceeding | 


in another jurisdiction. And the court has 
an undoubted authority to control all per- 


jlimits. Cole v. Cunningham, 133 U. S. 
|119; Cage v. Riverside Trust Co., 36 Fed. 
999. It is not claimed by the appellants 
that: the court’s direction not to proceed 
in limitation proceedings would in itself 
discontinue the actions in the Italian 
courts, but the relief sought and denied 
would operate only in restraint of the 
parties in the proceeding and it is in no 
sense a prohibition upon the action of 
the lamake tribunal itself. Central Na- 
tional Bank v. Stevens, 169 U. S. 40. 

The court below will dissolve the in- 
junction in the limitation proceeding un- 
less the appellee stipulates to stay the 
trial of the actions in the Italian court 
until the trial and determination of the 
appellants’ claims. If the Italian actions 
be stayed, the limitation proceeding may 
proceed. Otherwise the libels eennlny 
filed in the court below will be tried. 

While the matter of granting a pref- 
erence on the trial calendar of the court 
below was addressed to the court’s sound 
‘.eretion, no valid reason has been ad- 
vanced for denying the application. in 
view of the pendency of the actions in the 
Italian court, Preferences might well 
have been granted. An order will be en 


| would route 


|fused the injunction in the limitation pro- | 


The court could not restrain the | 


sons‘and things within its own territorial | 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Plea to Buy Buffalo 
Carrier Is Argue 


4 
Opposition to Application 
Withdrawn by P. & W. Va. 
And Wabash; Consolida- 


tion Plan Argued 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
is but one ‘of several progressive steps 
in the act pointing to ultimate consoli- 
dation. He said the Commission must 
have gone over all. the ground incident 
to reaching the conclusion it did in 
allocating the B. R. & P. to the Balti- 
more & Ohio. ? 4 

Mr. Luther .M. Walter, speaking for 
the Baltimore & Ohio, referred ‘to the 
“through route” planned by the B&Mii- 
more & Ohio to shorten the distance be- 
tween New York and Chicago, as a prin- 
cipal reason for the proposed acquisition. 
He said that unless this “through route” 
is consummated, an expenditure of be- 
tween $30,000,000 and $40,000,000 will 
be necessitated for revision of the B. & 
O. lines west of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Walter declared the saving in op- 
erating costs would approximate $6,000,- 
000 a year, and emphasized that the 
Baltimore & Ohio is the only major car- 
rier in the East not reaching Buffalo over 
its own tracks. He said the acquisition 
would open up a one-line route between 
the Great Lakes and Baltimore for the 
grain and flour traffic. 

F, B. Dow supported the B. & O. plan 
on behalf of the Cify of Rochester and 
the Rochester Chamber of, Cotfimerce. 
The B. R. & P. was a pioneer in the 
port development of Rochester, accord- 
img to Mr. Dow, who said the city has 
expended nauch money for port improve- 
ments, and intended to construct addi- 
tional transportation projects. He ar- 
gued that allocation of the B. R. & P. to 
the Baltimore & Ohio would open up new, 
trade channels for Rochester shippers 
and would aid in port development. 

H. T. Newcomb attacked the claims 
made by the Baltimore & Ohio as to the 
uses it would make of the B. R: & P. He 
declared the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
B. R. & P. are sharply competitive in 
coal traffic, and charged that the Balti- 
more & Ohio planned to cripple the sec- 
tion of the B. R. & P. extending north to 
Rochester and Buffalo, using only the 
east and west sections as a link in its 
proposed “through route.” 

Asked by Commissioners what reason 
the B. & O. would have for cutting off the 
northbound trafffe, Mr. Newcomb replit 
for “selfish reasons.” He said the B. & 9. 
its coal over the new 
“through route” to eastern markets, and 
the B. R. & P. northern lines, now tak- 
ing a large coal movement, would be 
starved by urgency of the traffic toward 
the East and South. 

Mr. Newcomb criticized the Commis- 
sion for attempting to consider. consolida- 
tion “pieceme.l.” He said that it was 
“just a case of a very small tail wagging 
a large dog.”: . 

Procedure Questioned 

The B. & O., said Mr. Newcomb, is 
asking to acquire the B., R. & P., of 
which it intends to use only the east and 
west part, without knowing whether it 
will obtain total control of the Reading 
or the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
two vital links in its proposed “through 
route.” : 

The Reading and the Central of New 
Jersey are now controlled by the B. & O. 


| jointly with the New York Central, said 


Mr. Newcomb, and “it would seem the 
proper . procedure to ascertain first 
whether those lines into New York ean 


|be obtained before attempting to take 
over the B., R. & P.” 


This is particu- 
larly true, said Mr. Newcomb, in view 
of a statement by Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the B. & O., that that carrier 
would not want the B., R. & P. if it 
could not acquire the Reading and the 
Central of New Jersey. 

Commissioner Woodlock asked Mr. 
Newcomb whether he thought the Com- 
mission’s plans of consolidation had any 
importance. Mr. Newcomb replied that 
it was of significance,,but that, inasmuch 
as the law required specific hearings o 
merger applications and specific consid- 
eration wholly separated from reasons/ 
which caused the rendition of the plan, he 
could not see “that the mere fact that the 
plan allocates the Reading and the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey to the B. & O. is of 
any consequence whatsoever.” 


Mr. Walter interjected that the B. & O. 
did not intend to dismember the B. R. & 
P. Mr. Newcomb replied that while the 
northern. part might ostensibly be left 
open, it easily could be starved by the 
demand of eastern markets. 


Competition Explained 


Henry W. Anderson declared, on behalf 
of the B, & O., that the consolidation 
plan is pertinent to the disposition of the 
instant case. Answering contentions as 
to competition between the B. & O. and 
the B. R. & P, over coal traffic, Mr. An- 
derson said that the coal was. entirely 
different in the two sections and went to 
different markets. He stated that the B. 
& O. planned to utilize the north-and- 
south section of the B, R. & P. to ca- 
pacity for handling of grain and other 
traffic. The northward movement of 
coal from the B. R, & P. mines in Penn- 
sees will not be.disturbed, he de- 
clared. 


rier objected to the allocation of the B. R. 
& P. to the B. & O. a» provided in the 
Commission’s plan, then that. carrier 
should file application to reopen the con- 
solidation case itself. Since no motion 
was made to reopen the consolidation 
case, and no applications filed for au- 
thority to take over the B. R. & P. sub- 
sequent to the publication of the Com- 
mission’s plan, Mr. Anderson saw no 
relevancy in any objection. 

That the B. & O. and B, R. & P. are 
supplementary roads and the most. logi- 
cal of all to unify in eastern territory 
must have been decided by the Com- 
mission already, Mr. Anderson said, 
or it would not have allocated the B. R. 
& P. to the B. & O. in its consolidation 
plan. 

Mr. Newcomb made a motion that the 
Delaware & Hudson be given 10 days to 
file a brief dealing with the legal aspects 
of using the consolidation = in de- 
ciding a case when sucha plan was not 
uséd during the time hearing. The 
Commission granted his uest and gave 
the B. & O. five days to reply to the D, 








tered in conformity with this opinion. 
Order reversed, 


& H. contentions, The case then con- 
cluded, 


| 


@ 


4 


a , 


Mr. Anderson argued that if ‘any car-™ 


* 


‘he 
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Public Utilities 
Telephone Company ‘Educators’ Report on School Pamphlet 
; Of Utilities Is Discussed at Inquiry 


Control by Holding 
, Agencies Is Shown 


Rate Case Reveals Officials of 
Ohio Concern Endorse 
Pay Checks Over to Kan- 
sas City Organization 

State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Jan. 17. 

Officials ‘of Camb:.'dge Home felephor » 
Company endorse their salary checks in 
favor of Thecdore Gary & Co., of Kansas 
City, a holding company, and receive 
their actual salaries from other affili- 
ated holding. . companies, according to 
evidence adduced at the hearing before 
the Ohio public utilities commission of 
an application by the Cambridge com- 
pany#for an increase in rates. 

Ranford Dunlap, of Kansas City, testi- 
fied that. he. is. secretary and general 
auditor of the Cambridge company and 
auditor for 10 other Ohio telephone com- 
panies affiliated with the Kansas City 
interests,'as well:as being secretary of 
the Ohio’ Consolidated Telephone Com- 
pany, one of the holding companies, ard 
secretary of Diversified Investments, 
Inc., of .Kansas City, another holding 
company. 

Practice is Admitted 

Mr. Dunlap. testified. that he drew 
€:2,200 as “salary” from the Ohio com- 
panies in the year preceding the filing 
of the rate case, which actually was not 
for services but which was paid to him 
upon the understanding that it would 
go to Theodore Gary & Co. His salary 
checks, he said, were endorsed by him 
to the Gary company and his real sal- 
ary was paid-by Diversified Investments, 
Inc. 

Attorneys for the Cambridge com- 
pany for purposes of the record later 
admitted to the commission that other 
company officials were on the pay roll of 
the Cambridge company with the same 

derstanding and that they, too, en- 
doised their checks over to the Gary 
company, obtaining their actual salaries 
from other affiliated holding companies. 

Mr. Dunlap told the commission that 
through Diversified Investments, Inc., the 
Kansas City interests operate about 75 
telephone companies in 16 or 17 States, 
but denied that the sum of all his “sala- 
ries” aggregated $100,000 a year. 

Deficit Is Claimed : 

“I can’t just recall how much there is 


in the general inflow of checks,” he said 
in answer to a question from. the chair- 


man of the commission, Frank W.| 


iger. 
“Would you say this practice was a 
means of declaring dividends?” Mr. 
Geiger asked. , 
“No, I would not,” the witness re- 
plied. 
Prior to the taking over of the Cam- 
bridge company by the holding com- 
panies, large dividends were paid to 
stockholders of the Cambridge company 
every year, according to a report made 
to the commission by its accountant, 
E. W. “Wood, but in. the last.year pre- 
ceding the filing of the present rate. case 
ga deficit was claimed and on this basis 
an increase in rates from telephone users 
in the Cambridge and Byesville ex- 
changes was asked by the company. 
Mr. Dunlap explained in answer to 
questions by Chairman Geiger that the 
Ohio Consolidated Telephone Company, 
of Kansas City, is the immediate holding 
company of the Cambridge Home Tele- 
bribe ompany and the affiliated Ohio 

companies; that the, Ohio Consolidated 
Telephone Company is a subsidiary of 
Diversified Investments, Inc., of Kansas 
City, and that ‘Diversified Investments, 
Inc., is controlled by Theodore Gary & 
Co., of Kansas City. The Midland Trad- 
ing Company, of Kansas City, is another 
Gary subsidiary, he said, but it owns no 
Ohio companies. 


Funds Transferred 


Mr. Dunlap testified that funds of the 
Cambridge company transferred to Theo- 
dore Gary & Co. were subject to with- 
drawal and return to Cambridge at any 
time, but that while on deposit with the 
Gary company they drew no interest. 
He.-also. stated that the Cambridge com- 
pany must ask the Gary company for re- 

rm of the money when it was needed 
and that the Gary company then sends 
its check to Cambridge for the amount. 

The witness was asked by Commis- 
sioner John Bricker if the Gary company 
could not refuse to return the money on 
request from Cambridge. 

“It could, but it would not,” Mr, Dun- 
lap replied. 

“That’s your judgment,” said Commis- 
sioner Bricker. 

“Yes, that’s my judgment,” the wit- 
ness said. 

The Gary company, he said, is fiscal 
agent for only four or five of the Ohio 
companies held by Diversified Invest- 
ments, Inc., including the Citizens Tele- 
phone Company, of Circleville, and the 
St. Marys Telephone Company, of St. 
Marys. Both of these companies have 
rate cases pending before the commis- 
sion 


a 


Money Loaned for Interest 

“Don’t you know,” Chairman: Geiger 
asked, “that Theodore Gary & Co. has 
$1,000,000 on deposit which it has col- 
lectedfrom telephone companies through- 
out the United States?” 

“No, I don’t know that,”: Mr. Dunlap 
replied, 

“Well, hasn’t it an exorbitant amount 

£ deposit by this method?” 

“T have no opinion one way or the 
other.” 

“Doesn’t Theodore Gary & Co. loan 
money for interest?” 

“Yes,” 

“Is it the same money they collect 
from telephone companies?” 

“I don’t know,” Mr. Dunlap replied. 
. “Have you any feason to think other- 
wise?” 

“No.” 


Federal Control Favored 
Of Power Holding Firms 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, Jan. 17. 
Federal control of holding companies 
rather than of individual companies do- 
ing an interstate business would be de- 
sirable, according to Mayland H. Morse, 
member of the New Hampshire public 

service commission. Mr. Morse said: 
“The Massachusetts department of 
public utilities has expressed opposition 
to Federal regulation of the interstate 
transmission of electric power. In my 
opinion the Federal control of holding 
companies rather than of individual com- 


by 











that report prepared? 
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Communications 


Transcript of Testimony Presents Statements Made by 
Counsel Representing Power Interests 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 8 by Ber- 
nard F. Weadock, chief counsel for 
power utilities, at the reopening of 
hearings before the Federal Trade 
Commission m its investigation of 
publicity phases of public utility ac- 
tivities, was begun in the issue of 
Jan. 16 and continued in the issue 
of Jan. 17. Excerpts fron transcript 

_ of Mr. Weadock’s testimony, relating 
to pamphlets distributed in public 
schools, proceed as follows: 

Mr. Weadock.: I wil. sow where it has 
been altered. 

Mr. Healy. The chart may not become 
a part of the transcript, so that what I 
say or what you say, we may agree 
should appear in the transcr‘pt, wher 
the exhibit will be printed, if the court 
is so minded. My understanding is this 
exhibit is not comparable to the Colo- 
rado pamphlet, nor Georgia nor the Con- 
necticut pamphlet. It can no* be com- 
pared to the Oregon pamphlet, there be- 
ing certain‘ variations in the pamphlet 
used in Illinois, Missouri, Texas and pos- 
sibly some other States. .xir. Weadock 
has prepared a chart in which the stand- 
ard Exhibit 4100 is shown, and then it 
showed variations from ‘t in the various 
States, but that chart does not include 
anything relating to Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Georgia, Washington or Oregon, 


where entirely different pamphlets were | 


used. 


Mr. Weadock. That is true. 

Mr. Healy. We agree about that. 

Mr. Weadock. I -vould like to offer 
Association Exhibit ‘No. 7, being a chart 
showing the units of Exhibit 4100 as 
placed in the record, by the several 
States, including the modifications 
adopted by the several States from that 
document, always considering the state- 
ment of Judge Healy receiving it as to 
the State in which it was not so used. 
(Whereupon the said document was re- 
ceived in evidence and marked “Associa- 
tion’s Exhibit No. 7.”) ; 

Mr. Weadock. Now, then, resuming 
the situation, we have dealt with the 
joint committee, the N. E. L. A., and I 
would like to address a few words upon 
the information bureaus, as this record 
discloses that. I think it is safe to say 
that the record shows that there were 28 


39 States. I think it is safe to say-that 
the first one was organized in Illinois; 
that in its organization the purpose was 
to disseminate information fully and to 
the greatest extent possible in order to 
carry its story to the public and the 


people, and I think it might also with| 
safety be said that the other bureaus | 
were modeled in form along that same, 


line, and engaged in the work of telling 
that story. 


and I think it conclusively does show that 
the original. intention of having it es a 
source of information available to any 
one who wanted it, plus other activities 
in the matter of the distribution, in one 
or two instances-have transgressed from 


that original inverbis, and, as I said} 


earlier, I think that transgression. was 
largely due mainly to the zeal and enthu- 
siasm of th. person who did it. 

Commissioner McCulloch. Mr, Wea- 
dock are you getting around now to the 
argument 

Mr. Weadock, Weli, I am trying to 
avoid that conscientiously. : 

Commissioner McCulloch. Try a little 
harder. 

Mr. Weadock. Do you mean try to 
argue harder or try to avoid arguing 
harder; I thought Judge Healy was 
watching that pretty carefully, judge, 
I did not expect you would. 


Attention Directed 
To Report on Schools 


Befgre taking up the individual States 
in this connection, I would like to call 
the Commission’s attention to : docu- 
ment entitled “The Report of the Com- 
mittee on Propaganda in the Schools,” 
as presented at the Atlanta meeting of 
the National Education Association, in 
July, 1929. 

The committee was composea of: Ed- 
win C. Broome, chairman, superintend- 
ent of schoo’* Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank 
W. Ballou, superintendent of schools, 
Washington, D. C.; Cornelius S. Adair, 
2121 Park Avenue, Richmond, Va. 

Eva G. Pinkston, principal, Sam Hous- 
ton School, Dallas, Tex.; J. Stevens 
Kadesch, headmaster, Medford High 
School, Medford. Mass.; C. W. Partch, 
dean, School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J.; *L. A. 
Pittenger, president, Ball Tea hers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Ind.; A. T. Allen, State 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Raleigh, N. C.; David A. Ward, superin- 
tendent of schools, Wilmington, Del.; 
Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of 
schools, Dayton, Ohio. 

This committee was appointed by the 
National Educatior: Association, 

Pending the arrival of the resolution 
which authorized this report to be made, 
I will offer the report as Exhibit No. —— 

Commissioner McCulloch. When was 


Mr. Weadock. 
the report 

Commissioner McCulloch. I do not 
know, it certainly would not have any- 
thing to do with this question—this mat- 
ter of the school teachers—as the facts 
have develope, I do not think we shovld 
pass on it. 


In July, 1929, and in 


Mr. Weadock. Well, it ir not offered | 


for that purpose, if the court please 

Commissioner McCulloch, Whatever 
degree of respect may be given to a re- 
port of this sort, certainly we have no 
right to delegate it to anybody else, it is 
a question of propriety, that is all. What 
is the purpose of it, Mr. Weadock? 

Mr. Weadock. The pevpese of the re- 
port is to show that the educators have 
examined into what -is generally known 
as all outside material, which is supplied 
to the schools. It relates not specifically 
to the immediate situation here, but to 
the character of all material which goes 
into the schools, such as different pam- 
phlets, articles of all kinds and classes, as 
was shown, and will be shown. In the 
Cleveland schools, for instance, there 
Were twenty-nine hundred and some odd 
different matters that were put into the 
ea) 


panies doing an interstate business would 
be desirable. 

“Under the present laws holding com- 
panies controlling groups of power-pro- 
ducing concerns are_ responsible to 
neither State nor Federal suthorities. 
Through governmental supervision of 
holding organizations the objections to 
present interstate transmission of elec- 
trical energy would be overcome.” 








schools. The report shows the extent of 
that, and indicates that the teachers wel- 
come it, because it works as part of their 
curriculum. 

The immediate situation here involved 


is incidental to the report, it is not the |* 


main part of the report, and I think 
that it has a value to show exactly what 
the true situation is, in connection with 
the educational value of the material, be- 
yond the mere context of the textbooks 
which are used in the schools, and the 
report ‘also takes into consideration the 
question of advertising that that outside 
material contains, adopts suggestions for 
the regulations of the injection of ma- 
terial of that character into the school, 
and indicates that the teachers them- 
selves are concerned with the question, 
and goes to the general situation not re- 
lating to the particular thing done in 
this case, your honor, but on the whole 
scope of the question, and comes through 
with recommendations which I think 
would be of some guidance to this Com- 
mission in determining upon the pro- 
priety of what we have done in that con- 
nection, 

Commissioner McCulloch. Well, I do 
not think that the Commission could dic- 
tate to somebody else the propriety. I 
mean to say I do not think this has any- 
thing to do with the question, now, es- 
pecially since it is a report that was 
made since all of the facts—after all of 
the facts were developed before the Com- 
mission. It is not an effort to develop 
any facts, ‘t is simply a statement of con- 


|clusions of these gentlemen on the ques- 


tion of propriety. 


Purpose of Report 
Outlined by Mr. Weadock 


Mr. Weadock. Well, if I may, your 
honor, 1 do not think that that is what 
the report attémpts to do. What the 
report does is to make a complete study 
of the entire situation, and they come to 
no conclusion on the situation. They 
sent out questionnaires to all of the 
educators, and from that questionnaire 
they make a report upon the extent of 
the use of outside material in schools, 
and suggest to the national body a pro- 
cedure in connection with that. Now, 
conceding for the momen‘ that this Com- 


_ tha’ 28 | mission eventually, as I judge, will seek 
information bureaus instituted, covering | 


its light from whatever source it can ob- 
tain it, to determine the propriety or 
the ethics or lack of ethics of what bas 
been done in this particular situation, 
that is strictly, I believe, an educator’s 
task, and I feel satisfied if you examine 
this particular report yourself you would 
find it of valuc to the Commission in 
reaching its conclusion. It is not ofered 
in any way to show other than what the 
actual conditions throughout the country 


j are. 
I think tne record might easily show, | 


Commissioner McCulloch. Well, that 
is merely information—a gathering of 
facts; we have an association to gather 
those facts—well, all right, let it go in; 
i do. not see that it has any bearing at 
all on the real question we have before 
us. “However, I do not think it would 
make much difference anyway. 


Mr. Chantland. Are you offering the 
resolution under which the report was 
made? That ought to be offered to show 
what the task was they started out on. 

Mr. Weadock. What hours had your 
honor decided to run? 

Commissioner McCulloch. Well, we 
usually run until 12:30 and then adjourn 
over until 2. I will conform to what- 


| ever is counsel’s wish. 


Mr. Weadock. Well, your honor, we 
have agreed if it meets your honor’s 


approval, that we would lik: to adjourn | 


at this time until 2 o’clock. 

Commissioner McCulloch. Very well, 
we will adjourn until 2. (A recess was 
thereupon taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

The hearing was resumed at 2 p. m., 
pursuant to the taking of the noon 
recess, 

Commissioner McCulloch, 

Mr. Weadock. 

Mr. Weadock. Resuming, if the court 
please, I would like to call the Commis- 
sion’s attention to certain extracts from 
this report. The first is a definition of 
“propoganda,” on page 3, and it is de- 
fined as “propaganda or the sympathetic 
direction of efforts to gain support for 
an opinion, doctrine, or course of action, 
and is not a new phenomena.” Syste- 
matic efforts to enroll public opinion ex- 
isted long before the press and other 
instruments cf communication. 

Commissioner McCulloch. Whose defi- 
nition is th..t? 

Mr. Weadock. This is some educator’s, 
and I am afraid I have great respect for 
it. The Committee also inquired into 
the matter of legal regulations, State or 
municipal, or the administrative regu- 
lations of the school boards themselves 
in regard to the receipt of outside ma- 
terial. 

The next question, “Does your State 
board of education have any rule gov- 
erning the use of propaganda or outside 


materials in the schools?” Five answered | 


“yes.” Twenty-nine answered “no,” 

“Do you as chief State school execu- 
tives frequently receive requests to en- 
dorse commercial or propaganda ma- 
terial for use in the schools?” 
one answered “yes.” Six answered “no.” 

“Is it your practice to take an active 
part in either endorsing meterial or dis- 
couraging its introduction into the pub- 
lic schools of your State?” Twelve an- 
swered “yes.” Twenty-three answered 
“no.” 

That is on page 14, 


Conferences Held With 
Classroom Teachers 


On page 16 the report says: 

“In order to discover the attitude of 
teachers towards propaganda and other 
outside materials, conferences were held 
with groups cf classroom teachers. These 
teachers were asked which of certain 
types of material théy would be willing 


to accept for classroom use, and under! 


what conditions they would accept it. 
Teachers generally report that they will 
be willing to accept material which can 
not be secured from textbooks o. other 
material offered by the school board.” 
Again on page 18 the Committee says: 
“The generul impression gained by the 
Committee from these comiaranats with 
teachers is that they are aware of the 
existing dangers and advantages of out- 
side agencies in school work, and that :s 


la whole the integrity of the public 


schools is safe in ‘reir hands.” 

Turning to another feature of the re- 
port they say: 

“School officials from 45 per cent of 
the cities report that their staff or board 
has given specific consideration to the 
propaganda question. 

“Two. Among large cities the propa- 











Proceed, | 


Thirty- | 


| 


| cided contribution to the general welfa e 


|and these are their final considerations: 





Consolidated Gas 
Company Said to Be 
Soundly Financed 


Investments Declared to Be 
Larger Than Capitaliza- 
tion With Heldings Val- 
ued Higher Than Cost 


State of New York: 
New York, Jan. 17. 

There is no overcapitalization or in- 
flation of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, and its total capitalization out- 
standing is $551,946,109, with an actual 
investment in property-and assets of 
$634,278,835, showing an excess of prop- 
erty and assets of $82,332,726, declared 
George B. Cortelyou, president of the 
company, in testimony Jan. 13 before 
the New York legislative committee on 
revision of the public service commis- 
sion law. 

The ratio of property and assets to 
capitalization, Mr. Cortelyou said, is 
115 to 100. 

The witness also stated that there is 
no overcapitalization or inflation of the 
Consolidated Gas group, its total capi- 
talization outstanding in the hands of 
the public being $746,267,290 and its 
actual investment in property and assets 
$1,080,740,446, an excess over capitaliza- 
tion of $334,472,526. The ratio of prop- 
erty and assets to capitalization was 
placed at 144 to 100 for the whole group, 
gas and electric. 


Based. on Book Figures 


“These figures and ratios are based on 
actual investment according to the 
books,” Mr. Cortelyou said. “The pres- 
ent value of the properties and assets 
is much more than their cost; as the 
courts have specifically held with respect 
to this company and several others of its 
group. The present value unquestion- 
ably exceeds the capitalization by a still 
higher ratio. Likewise, there have been 
no excessive earnings of the Consolidated 
or its group in 1928 or any other year.” 

Mr. Cortelyou stated that there is no 
public utility in the country which has 
had its property and franchises so thor- 
oughly and repeatedly scrutinized and 
investigated as the Consolidated Gas 
Company. : 

“Its property, the investment therein, 
the present value thereof, the integrity 
of its accounts and like matters,” he 
said, “have been found and upheld by 
the highest courts. Three times it has 
been before the courts to prevent con- 
fiscation of its property by legislative en- 
actment, and each time the case was 








| carried by the city and State to the Su- 


preme Court of the United States. In 


|every one of these cases the city and 


State were represented by distinguished 
and able counsel, as well as by like coun- 
sel for the public service commission. 
“The financial structure of this com- 
pany and system has been most con- 
servatively erected, as is generally 
known, and it is in fact undercapitalized, 


as the facts found by the courts con- | 


firm beyond peradventure. The actual 
investment is~ 88.48 per cent more than 
the capitalization and exceeds it by no 
less than $286,767,072. 

“There is a fundamental difference be- 
tween a public utility corporation and 
an ordinary business corporation, in that 
under the well settled law a New York 
utility corporation is entitled to a rea- 
sonable return only on the value of the 
property actually devoted to public use. 
The amount of the capital stock out- 
standing has nothing to do with the 
determination of this question and the 
courts and the commission consequently 
disregard it.” 


License to Build Power 
Plant in Colorado Sought 


The Denver Metal & Machinery Com- 
pany, of Denver, Colo., has filed applica- 
tion with the Federal Power Commission | 
for a license to build a power house on 
Bridal Veil Creek, San Miguel County, 
Colo., it was announced by the Commis- 
sion Jan. 17. The project would be sup- 
plied with water from four small reser- 
voirs under ‘ashead of about 2,000 feet. 
The installed capacity to be 470 horse- 
power, and power to be transmitted over 
three lines to mining properties owned 
by the applicant company. 

Application for a license to construct 
a power transmission line on public lands 
injJackson County, Oreg., has been filed 
by the California Oregon Power Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, Calif., it was 





also announced. It is proposed to build 
the line from McLeod to Butte Falls, 


Oreg., about 12 miles. 
NN, 


ganda question has been considered more 
generally than among smaller cities. 
Among large cities the question has been 
considered by 80 per cent of the cities. 
Among the small commun:ties only 31 
per cent considered.” 

Again on page 23 they say: 

“Such advertising is simply a matter 
of useful information which makes a de- 


of the child.” 

On page 30 the Committee says: 

“The material to be acceptable must 
be indispensable to the educations of the 
children.” 

Again on page 32 the Committee says, 


“The Committee has avoided final and 
dogmatic pronouncements, The regula- 
tion of relationship of the school to out- 
side influences is -primarily a local ques- 
tion. Conditions differ in different com- 
munities, and call for various treatments. 
The Committee has merely attempted to 
define the general scope of the problem 
to find out its a agg and broadly 
to outline principles which school sys- 
tems may find helpful in their efforts to 
sort from a wide variety of outside ma- 
terial and influences those which can be 
helpfully incorporated in the _ school 
program, That the problem is one of 
discriminating selection rather than total 
exclusion is clear to the Committee. A 
school would do itself a great harm if it 
were to shut itself off from real life 
simply because some of the influences 
which seek to gain admission to the class- 
room are not useful in educating chil- 
dren. The Committee considers this 





| whole problem to be of great significance. 


The local schorl system carefully studied 
along the lines suggested in this report, 
or along other lines which may be con- 
sidered appropriate, the question of how | 
a school may keep in close touch with | 
outside life and yet not become the dupe | 
of harmful influences.” 
Excerpta from the transcript of 
Mr. Weadock’s testimony will be con- 
tinued in the issue of Jan. 20, 


Power Development 


‘Questions Involved in Execution 
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Of Boulder Dam Project Interpreted | Qf Purchasing Public 


Consolidated Opinions of Interior Department Solicitor 
Are Given Secretary Wilbur 


Interpretations of various questions in 
the execution of the Boulder Dam proj- 
ect* have been supplied to the Secretary 
of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, in 
a memorandum by Edward C. Finney, 
Solicitor of the Department of the In- 
terior, consolidating the Solicitor’s opin- 
ions previously given. 

The term “public interest” is defined 
as meaning the “Government’s respon- 
sibility, financial and otherwise, to a 
the people of the United States for the 
greatest good to be derived from this 
project,” rather than regional benefits, 

Other questions are dealt with in the 
memorandum, of which a summary was 
published in the issue of Jan. 17. A 
statement by the Department of the In- 
terior follows in full text: 


Secretary of the Interior Wilbur today 
made public a memorandum from Ed- 
ward C. Finney, Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment, consolidating in one paper the 
legal opinions of the latter previously 
given on various phases of the problems 
that surround the execution of the 
Boulder Dam project. 


The Secretary had asked the mean- 
ing of the term “public interest” as 
used in sections of the Bofilder Canyon 
project act and the Federal water power 
act controlling preferences given to mu- 
nicipalities. He wanted to know whether 
that “interest” is the Government’s re- 
sponsibility to the whole people of the 
United States or the interest of some 
particular part of the area to be served 
by. Boulder Dam power. 

‘The Solicitor answered that the pri- 
mary meaning of this term is the “Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility, financial and 
otherwise, to all the people of the United 
States for the greatest good to be de- 
rived from this project.” “The term ex- 
cludes,” he states, “confinement of the 
benefits of Boulder Dam power to one 
locality out of the many which com- 
prise ‘the region’ capable of service. THe 
term ‘public interest’ is the domizant 
consideration, a check upon the prefer- 
ences mentioned in the two acts. It is 
necessarily a source of broad discretion- 
ary power in the Secretary.” 


Public Interest: 
In Contracts Construed 


The Secretary asked whether this 
“public interest” includes the necessity 
for making” a good business contract 
which will guarantee the return of 
the investment within 50 years, and 
if the “preference right” of States and 
municipalities would require the making 
of contracts less sound as a matter of 
business than a contract offered by a 
privately owned utility, which consider- 
ation should dominate: the “public in- 
terest” or the .“preference right”? 

The Solicitor answered that “the -pri- 
mary public interest is in the soundness 
of the contracts and the solvency of the 
contractor, not in the corporate or mu- 
nicipal character of that contractor,” 
and that “it is‘ only wheh*two bidders 
can both offer a satisfactory contract 
from a business viewpoint that the Sec- 
retary must or should base his choice 
between them on claimed preference.” 

In his third question, the Secretary 
asked whether he is required to accept 
the highest bid for power or whether he 
must take into consideration what con- 
stitutes a reasonable return under all 
attendant circumstances, including “com- 
petitive conditions at distributing points 
or competitive centers,” the language 
used in section 5 of the act. The Solici- 
tor answered that “the selling standard 
is to be ‘reasonable returns,’ not ‘all the 
traffic will bear.’ The phrase, ‘shall 
be made with a view to obtaining reason- 
able returns,’ was in fact a_ specific 
amendment to this section and clearly 
indicates the selling basis deemed to be 
feasible and most in line with public 
interest and the equitable distribution of 
benefits of Boulder Dam power.” 


He went on to say that “if the bidder 
cannot sell his-power in competition with 
other sources he is not a desirable source 
for reimbursement of the Federal ex- 
penditure. A ‘reasonable return’ must 
be justified by ‘competitive conditions’ 
or it is not reasonable. An unreasonably 
high return at the risk of bankruptcy 
of the bidder is not a sound basis for 
a contract required to be made in the 
‘public interest.’ ” 


Preference in Sale 
Oj Power Is Defined 


The Secretary asked whether a munici- 
pality or State has a preference for 
power which it proposes to sell outside 
its boundaries as against a bid for power 
by a privately owned public utility pro- 
posing to sell in the same area outside 
the boundaries. The Solicitor answered 
that “the ‘preference’ of the municipality 
is a preference in consumptive right, not 
in merchandising advantage. Outside its 
own borders, a State or municipal cor- 
poration, reselling power, is on a parity 


with any other public utility selling in| 


that territory. 


“It is not entitled to elect, on behalf of 
consumers who are not its citizens, 
whether those consumers shall buy from 
it or from another company. If it does 
seek to make that election for them, its 
decision has not the dignity of a ‘pref- 
erence’ within the ‘policy of the Federal 
water power act,’ but has the status of 
a competitive offer.” 

The Secretary asked whether the States 
of Nevada, Arizona, and California can 
claim two separate independent prefer- 
ence rights, one under the Federal water 


power act and another under the Boulder | 


Canyon »roject act. The Solicitor re- 
ferred to the contention of the State of 
Nevada that, although the ‘preference 
mentioned in the Boulder Canyon project 
act is specifically limited to power “for 
use within the State,” that State never- 
theless has a preference under the power 
act for power which it resells elsewhere. 
He denied that contention and said that, 
“if so, the preference specifically created 
by the project act, restricted as to use, is 
less valuable than that previously avail- 
able. Analysis thus indicates that the im- 
portance of the new preference language 
lies in its distinction between States and 
municipalities, not in any distinction as 
to place of use.” 

He added that the special reference 
to the preference of Arizona, Nevada, 
and California in the project act “pre- 
served the rights of Arizona and Navada 
as superior to those of Los Angeles, 
provided both should meet the conditions 
of the Federal water power act. But to 


|is entitled to whatever preference the 


indicate that no greater concession from 
the policy of the Federal water power 
act was intended the restriction ‘for use 
within the State’ was added.” 

The Secretary asked whether Nevada, 
Arizona, and California may claim any 
preference rights not possessed by other 
States. The Solicitor answered that the 
preference of a State over a municipality, 
given by the project act, is intended to 
apply to the three States in the lower 
basin only. 

The Secretary asked whether a State 
must execute a power contract claimed 
under a preference right within six 
months after notice by the Secretary. The 
| Solicitor answered that “the quoted time 
limitation against the State must there- 
fore be construed to apply against the 
special exception made in favor of the 
State. This exception, as stated above, 
irefers to a case of conflict between a 
State and a municipality outside the 
State. In other words, within six months 
a State presenting plans equally weil 
adapted as those of the competing mu- 
nicipality and equally consistent with the 
public interest, might ~claim power in 
preference to the municipality. After 
six months the State reverts to the parity 
with outside --unicipalities established 
by the Federal water power act.” 

The Secretary asked what discretion is 
permitted him by the preference clauses 
of the act. The Solicitor answered that 
“the public interest requires, first, finan- 
cial security of the United States, and, 
secondly, equality of access to Boulder 
Dam power by areas composing the re- 
gion in proportion to the needs of the 
applicants, provided their plans for its 
utilization and conservation are equally 
well adapted. Once these conditions are 
met and the question is one of appor- 
tionment between the applicants whose 
demands for power are equally consistent 
with the public interest, and only then, 
does the allocation of power pass from 
the realm of the Secretary’s discretion 
into the area of rigid legal rights.” 

The Solicitor went on, with reference 
to the demand of Nevada for one-third of 
the power, to quote an amendment of-; 
fered in the House and rejected, which 
if granted, would have given Nevada 15 
per cent of the power. He said “rejection 
by Congress of an amendment which 
would have substituted a specific alloca- 
tion in lieu of the Secretary’s discretion | 
is some indication of the extent of the 
discretionary power to make allocations 
which the act intended to vest in him. 
If Congress declined to allocate 15 per 
cent of the total to Nevada, and the Sec- 
retary in his discretion has tentatively 
allocated 18 per cent, no good reason ap- 
pears for reading into the act a mandate 
that Nevada shall be entitled to 33 1/3 
per cent.” 


Secretary May Examine 
Status of Finances 


The. Secretary asked whether a munici- 
pality is entitled t».a preference if the 
plan it presents is not as well adapted t> 
conserve and utilize the power capable of 
development as a private competitor’s 
plan; and what factors of the “plans” 
should be considered, i. e., production, 
transmission, distribution, financing, etc., 
or only some of these elements. The 
Solicitor replied: “If the plan of one ap- 
plicant in these respects is superior to 
the other, the question of preference does 
not arise, because conditions precedent 
to its exercise have not been diseharged. 
As to the second part of the question, the 
Secretary has the broadest possible dis- 
cretion in deciding which of two conflict- 
ing plans is better adapted for such 
utilization and conservation.” 

The Secretary asked whether there is 
any difference between the preference to 
which Los Angeles and the other munici- 
palities are entitled. The Solicitor an- 
swered that they all stand on a parity. 


The Secretary asked whether he is au- 
thorized to fix reasonable requirements | 
as to financing which must be made by 
the applicants. The Solicitor answered 
“Yes” and stated that rigid examination 
of the applicant’s financial status is not 
only within the Secretary’s power, but 
is his duty. 

The Secretary asked whether a cor- 
poration whose stock is held by a State 








State would have if applying directly. 
The Solicitor answered that it is not. 
He said: “The Secretary, in receiving the 
bid of a corporation, would not be re- | 
quired to go back of the corporate entity 
to discover who its stockholders might 
be, nor to grant the corporation a pre- 
ferred status if such examination should ' 
disclose that a State is one stockholder 
or the only stockholder. Without spe-' 
cific recognition in either act of such | 
an unusual creature, we may assume that 
a State wishing to claim the benefits 
granted by the act to ‘States’ should 
claim them in its own right and not in 
i right of its creature.” | 


Preference Right 
Is Not Assignable 


The Secretary asked whether the pref-; 
erence rights of States and municipali- 
ties are assignable. The Solicitor an-| 
swered that “the preference right itself 
is not asignable either before or after) 
the execution of a contract by the State.’ 
A contract obtained in exercise of this 
preference right is assignable, subject to| 
all restrictions and conditions contained 
in the original contract, and without dim- 
inution of the State’s liability to the) 
United States and without waiver of the 
requirement~of financial and legal’ ca- 
‘pacity of the assignee.” 


The Secretary asked whether, in case} 
j of a conflict between a State and a mu- 
nicipality, there is any difference in 
status between the two applicants. The 
olicitor answered, “A State and a mu- 
!nicipality of. another State, both pre- 
senting applications under gection 7 of 
the Federal water power act, stand on 
a basis of equality. If the conflict is! 
between applications of a State and a! 
municipality of that same State, the 
right of the State is superior, inasmuch 
as the municipality is its creature and 
| possesses the capacity to make applica- 
tion only by sufferance of the State. If! 
the conflict is between a State and a) 
municipality foreign to it, the Secretary 
;|may make an equitable allocation be- 
| tween them in accordance with the pub- 
lic interest and in accordance with what, ; 
in his discretion, appears the best method 
of conserving and utilizing the water | 
; resources of the region.” 
The Secretary asked whether, if Los 
Angeles and the metropolitan water dis- 














| partments. 


Supplies Surveyed 


Practices Respecting Specifi- ’ 
cation of Requirements 
And Tests Outlined by 
Bureau of Standards 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
modities commonly purchased for city © 
use. 
Among the municipalities, New York ~ 
City has formulated and utilized the 
greatest. number of purchase specifica- 


| tions, more than 1,600 specifications for 


42 different classes of commodities hav- 
ing been prepared for this purpose. 
Practically all of the work relating to 
standardization is conducted by the de- 
partment of purchase, and recommenda- 
tions for standards are forwarded to the - 
board of estimate and apportionment. 
All standards adopted by this board are 
compulsory on all city departments. 

Three agencies are concerned with the 
purchase of commodities under specifica-\. 
tions for Los Angeles, Calif.—the city 
purchasing agent, the purchasing agent « 
for the harbor department, and the pur- ' 
chasing agent for the department of 
water and power. The last-mentioned * 
department has authority to compile or.« 
select specifications and make purchases 
of all materials, supplies, and equipment 
for use by the bureau of water works 
and supply, and the bureau of power 
and light. The city purchasing agent. 
formulates and makes purchases for all 
departments except those earning their 
own revenues, 


4 City Manager Cities Reviewed é 

Listed in the 1929 yearbook of the 
International City’ Managers’ Associa-- 
tion are nearly 400 municipalities which 
have adopted the city-manager form of 
government. A survey of these cities 
shows that most of them are making use 
of the specification method of purchas- 
ing. 

The city-manager plan has given rise 
to the need for apocifientinns and for 
centralization of city purchases under 
one head, in that the city manager is 
vested with complete authority for the 
business affairs of the city, and he is, in. 
turn, directly responsible to the city 
council or commission. 

In 46 of the 120 city-manager cities 
from which detailed information has 
been obtained, the purchasing agency 
was created by provisions of the city 
charters, 22 by city ordinances, 13 ky 
action of the city council or commission, - 
and 5 by legislative action. 

In 73 of these cities the purchasing 
agencies make purchases for all of the.. 
city departments including the schools, . 
and in 31 cities, purchases are made for - 
all departments, but not for the schools. 
Purchases are based on written speci- 
fications in 32 cities, and on trade brands 
in 23, and on both trade brands and 
specifications in 51 cities, 

In 16 of the cities the specifications , 
used are prepared by individuals, in 22 
these are prepared as the result of con-_ 
ferences of the heads of the city di- 
visions, and in 27 cities the specifications 
are based on those of national organiza- 
tions, while in other cities only part of 
their specifications are based on those 
national societies and associations, ; 


Building and Road Materials 

Seven-eighths of the cities using speci- 
fications are doing so with building and 
road materials. Specifications are also 
used for the purchase of fuels, fire ap- | 
paratus, tires, electrical equipment, and 
office supplies. Twenty of the cities 
operate laboratories for testing some of 
their commodities, 35 depend upon com- 
mercial testing laboratories, 20 make 
use of college laboratories (largely State’ 
institutions) for most of their testing, 
and 25 more use college laboratories ex- 
clusively to conduct their test work. 

Under the city-manager form of gov- 
ernment in Cincinnati, Ohio, the pur- 
chasing agent, under the supervision of 
the city manager, makes all purchases 
for the various city departments and the 
rapid-transit board. Specifications are 
formulated by the departments issuing 
requisitions in conjunction with the pur- 
chasing agent and other interested de- 
All testing for the city is 
conducted at the -bureau of city tests, 
located at the University of Cincinnati. © 

(The above article appears in the 

current issue of Commercial Stand- 

ards Monthly, issued by the Bureau 

of Standards.) 


ee 


trict can not now execute enforceable 
contracts, he would be authorized to 
make contracts with other bidders pre- 
serving to the preference claimants the 
right to contract for part of the power if 
they tender enforceable contracts within 


|a designated time. 


The Solieitor answered that “the ne-- 
cessity for flood control makes it to the 
interest of all parties that the project be 
initiated and completed at the earliest 
possible date. To the furtherance of this’ 
end the Secretary is plainly empowered 
to make the necessary contracts at the 
earliest possible date. Contracts to that. 
end which specifically reserve to the see- 
retary the power to make further con- 
tracts with the preference claimants for 
the power which he has allocated to 
them, since they are not ‘in conflict there-_ 
with,’ are within his authority.” 

The Secretary asked the proper con-_ 
struction of section 16 of the project act, 
which refers to the commissioners of the 
Colorado River Basin States and their 
right to act in an advisory capacity to” 
the Secretary of the Interior. The 
Solicitor answered that this section was, 
to be construed with section 15 which. 
provides for formulation of comprehen-. 
sive plans for development of the Colo- 
rado River and its tributaries, and that 
“the purpose of the two sections is to 
provide liaison between the present 
undertaking, administered by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and future develop- 
ment of the river during formulation of 
plans for such developments. It was not 
the intention of section 16 to onpertanees 
upon the authority and ciscretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, ev he: 
else made the basis of adminis 
control and supervision a up 
commissioners whose number, Place 
time of meeting, res ity a 
authority, are unprovi for. 

“The right of the commissioners to” 
advise and cooperate in the 

with future 


of the prevent undertaki: 
undertakings; it is not a right to 
the Secretary in the administration 


obliged to act thereon contrary 
own judgment.” 


: 
' 
? 
. 
’ 


‘Municipal Methods. * 


me. As 
, the 
of. 


the present work.” He adds, “They ao 
|tender him advice but he is in oe x 
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Sugar Industry 


set ‘Operating IP roposal for Bounty to Producers 


of Government 


_ Of Sugar Is Rejected by Senate 


~ Shown in Tennessee) Action on Committee Amendments to Schedule in Tariff 


Gain Due Mainly to Larger 

Payments for Highways 
And Schools, Comptroller 
General Reports 


[Continued f: 


world and 2 cents against Cuban war 

“I want to call attention to the fact 
that there was great joy in Cuba yester- 
day after the Senate voted. At the 
Cuban embassy here a toast was drunk 
to the Senate. A statement was given out 
by Ambassador Ferrara in which he said 
the vote was the first step toward a more 
intimate relation between the United 


Increased expenditures for the general 
departments of the State government of | 
Tennessee were due mainly to larger pay- 
ments for highways and schools, accord- | States and Cuba. 
ing to a.summary of a study for the “I want to call attention fo the fact) 


: | that there was no toast drunk by the 
Be turks peg a 10 by people\of the United States who are go-! 


: ing to lose all they have invested in the | 
Figured on the per capita basis, Ten- 


| sugar industry.” 
nessee expenditures in 1927 were $6.49, 


Bill Is Completed 


rom Page 1.] 


was followed by an,amendment proposed 
by Senator Broussard to strike out the 
wording of the full paragraph and insert 
the following: ‘ 

“Molasses and sugar syrups, not spe- 


per centum total sugars, 4 cents per gal- 
lon; testing above 48 per centum total 
sugars, 1/100 cent additional for each 
per centum of total sugars and fractions 
of a percentum in proportion. Molasses 
not imported to be commercially used for 
the extraction of sugar or for human 
consumption, 72/100 cent per pound of 


Senator Smoot stated that the black- | 
strap molasses market is not controlled | 


cially provided for, testing not above 48 | 


| Interest on public debt.. 


total sugars.” | Panama Canal 


_ Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska. | 
and in 1928, $8.36, the latter being based| interposed that he understood that the) 
on an estimated population of 2,494,000. 


The financial statistics were compiled by 
the chief clerk of the State comptroller’s 


toast had been drunk by somebody rep- 
resenting the consumers “who were glad 


that they had been relieved of the $54,- | 


000,000 tax which the Senate Finance 


in this country. 
Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa,! 
asked whether a tax of 8 cents a gallon 


‘on molasses used in distilling would not | 





| Committee was proposing.” 
| Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
'sippi, author of the amendment to retain | 
| present rates on sugar which was! 
| adopted by the Senate, asked the Utah | 
Senator why he did not call the attention | 
of the Senate to the editorials in the) 
morning papers commending the Senate | 
for its action. 

The Howell amendment which was de- 
feated would have granted a bonus to 
domestic producers of 44/100 of a cent) 
|a pound on refined sugar, 90 per cent to| 
go to the grower and 10 per cent to the’ 
|refiner. The funds would have been 
| obtained through customs warrants. 
$19,600,000 for Roads ; An amendment to limit the free im- 

The interest on debt in 1928 amounted | Portation of Philippine sugar to 600,000 | 
to $1,012,938; and outlays for permanent | tons annually was introduced by Senator | 
improvements, $14,211.954. The total| Broussard (Dem.), of Louisiana. He at- 
payments, therefore, for operation and| tempted to get it before the Senate but’ 
maintenance of general departments, in-| floor amendments are not yet in order 
terest, and outlays were $36.081,264. Of| except by unanimous consent, and Sena- 
this amount $5,802 represents payments | tor Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, objected to 
by a State department or enterprise to| its consideration at present. 
another on account of services. The| In opposition to the Howell bounty | 
totals include all payments for the year,| amendment, Senator Bingham (Rep.), of | 
whether made from current revenues or| Connecticut, chairman of the Committee | 
from the-proceeds of bond issues. on Territories and Insular Possessions, 

Of the governmental costs reported| argued it is “unfair, unjust and un-) 
above, $19,605,820 was for highways, worthy” to take part of the revenue of | 
$6,781,328 being for maintenance and| Hawaii, which in 1929 exceeded $7,000,- 
$12,824,492 for construction. The total | 000 and pay it to continental sugar grow- 
revenue receipts were $30,425,319, or| ers who compete with the Hawaiian pro- 
$12.20 per capita. This was $8,556,009) ducers. : 
more than the total payments of the; Senator Borah replied that there was 
year, exclusive of the payments for per-| 0 uniformity in appropriations, that only 
manent improvements, but $5,655,945| the day before the Senate had passed a 
less than the total payments, including} resolution appropriating $3,000,000 for 
those for permanent improvements.|the relief of Porto Rico and that this | 
These payments in excess of revenue re-| Sum would be taken from the people of 
ceipts were met from the proceeds of| the United States. 
debt obligations. Of the total revenue) Mr. Bingham argued that Hawaii 
receipts $5,802 represents receipts from) an “integral” portion of the United 
a State department or enterprise on) States and as such an “integral” part 
account of services. it would be unfair to discriminate 


office, John L. Craig. The summary of 
the Department of Commerce statement 


follows in full text: 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments’ of 
Tennessee amounted to $20,856,372, or 
$8.36 per capita. This includes $5,437,255 
apportionments for education to the 
miner civil divisions of the State. In} 
1927 the comparative per capita for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments was 36.49, and in 1917, $2.69. 
The increased per capita for 1928 was 
principally due to increased payments 


for highways and schools. 
‘ 





|sard amendment was rejected without a 


{eent per pound of total sugars on mo-! 


stop importation and cause greater use| 
of corn products for this purpose. He 
urged the adoption of such a tax. Sena-! 
tor Steck supported his contention. | 

The Senate rejected the Steck amend- | 
ment, which had been changed to incor- | 
porate the changes proposed by Senator | 
Howell, by a vote of 50 to 22. The Brous- | 
record vote. | 

Committee amendments to the para-| 
graph were adopted, making the rate on| 
molasses and sugar syrups testing not | 
above 48 per centum total sugars 3/10! 
cent per gallon; testing above 48 per | 
centum total sugars, 33/100 cent addi- | 
tional for each per centum of total sugars 
and fractions of a percentage in pro- 
portion. 

The Finance Committee had left un- | 
changed the House provision of 3/100) 


lasses not imported to be commercially 
used for the extraction of sugar or for 
human consumption, which Senator 
Broussard had proposed changing to 
72/100 cent. 
he vote on the Howell bounty amend- 
ment, which was rejected, 54 to 22, was 
as follows: 
Ayes (22) | 
Republicans (16): Allen, Blaine, Bo- 


;rah, Brookhart, Capper, Frazier, Hat- 


field, Howell, Johnson, Jones, La Fol-' 


|lette. McMaster, Norbeck, Norris, Nye, 


Schall. 
Democrats (5): Broussard, Dill, Ken-| 
drick, Ransdell, Wheeler. 
Farmer-Labor (1): Shipstead. | 
Nays (54) 
Republicans (30): Bingham, Couzens, 
Deneen, Fess, Gillett, Glenn, Goff, Greene, 
Grundy, Hale, Hebert, Kean, Keyes, Mc- 
Culloch, McNary, Metcalf, Moses, Oddie 
Patterson, Phipps, Robsion, Shortridge, | 
Smoot, Sullivan, Thomas of Idaho,} 


i 


Sales Tax Gained 
Property and special taxes represented 


against her. 
“The argument of Senator Howell 
carried to its logical conclusion,” Sena- 


15.5 per cent of the total revenue for) tor Bingham said, “would make Possible 
1928, 21,2 per cent for 1927, and 49 per| a bounty to the wheat growers of Con- 
cent for 1917. The increase in the | necticut because they can not grow wheat | 
amount of property and special taxes) as cheaply as can be done in Nebraska.” | 
collected was 77.9 per cent from 1917} The Senator continued by. briefly re- | 
to 1927, but there was a decrease of| counting the relationship between , 
16.4 per cent from 1927 to 1928. The; Hawaii and the United States, and de- 
per capita property and special taxes /clared that under the treaty of the Mc- | 
were $1.89 in 1928, $2.28 in 1927, and| Kinley Administration, Hawaii expected | 
$1.38 in 1917. to be recognized as an “integral part of | 

Earnings of general departments, or | the United States.” | 
compensation for services rendered by Senator Howell, speaking in support of 
State officials, represented 7.9 per cent of | his bounty proposal, declared that the 
the total revenue for 1928, 8 per cent | amendment of Senator Smoot is “so evi- 
for 1927, and 24.9 per cent for 1918. | dently inefficient that he ought to aban- 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- | don it.” He declared that the plan will 
stituted 47.2 per cent of the total revenue levy an annual tax of $29,760,000 on the | 
for 1928, 46 per cent for 1927, and 20.1| American consumer, of which not more 
per cent for 1917. _ than $2,000,000 will ever reach the 

Receipts from business licenses consist | American farmer. 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and of 
Sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 


Disposition of Benefit 
From Tax Debated 


Townsend, Vandenberg, Walcott, Water- 
man, Watson. 

Democrats (24): AShurst, Barkley, 
Blease, Bratton, Brock, Connally, 
Fletcher, George, Glass, Harris, Harri- 
son, Hawes, Hayden, Heftin, McKellar, 
Overman, Sheppard, “Simmons, Smith, | 
Steck, Swanson, Trammell, Walsh of 
Massachusetts, Walsh of Montana. i 

Not Voting (20) 

Republicans (10): Baird, Cutting, Dale, 
Goldsborough, Gould, Hastings, Pine, 
Reed, Robinson of Indiana, Steiwer. 

Democrats (10): Black, Caraway, 
Copeland, King, Pittman, Robinson of 
Arkansas, Stephens, Thomas of Okla- 
toma, Tydings, Wagner. 

General pairs announced did not in- 
dicate votes, so the Senators are listed | 
as not voting. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


taxes on motor vehicles and amounts paid 
for hunting and fishing privileges. The 
sales tax on gasoline amounted to $4,- 
735.074 in 1928 and $4,054,261 in 1927, 
an increase of 16.7 per cent. 


The Howell proposal is made, the Ne- 
braska Senator said, to give an oppor- 
tunity for a vote on a method that will 
aid the farmer, that will assure the 
farmer getting the money’ secured by 


levy. “If we are going to levy any such | 


Gain in Per Capita Debt tax, we should see that it gets to the, 
The total funded or fixed debt out-| farmer,” he asserted. Under other plans 
standing June 30, 1928, was $22,371,-| the benefit of the tax will go to the is- 
026. Of this amount $4,000,000 was! land possessions, he said. 
for highways. The Howell bounty amendment was 
The net indebtedness (funded or fixed | rejected by a vote of 54 to 22. 
debt léss sinking fund assets) was $22,- Following the vote Senator Broussard | 
871,026, or $8.97 per capita. In 1927) (Dem.), of Louisiana, sought to intro- 
the per capita net debt was $6.96, and | duce an amendment providing for a tax 
in 1917, $6.96. The increased per capita|°" Philippine sugar. Senator Borah 
shown for 1928 was principally due to | °bjected. The Louisiana Senator,’ how- 
bond issues for highways and schools. ever, spoke briefly concerning his pro- 
The assessed valuation of property in| Posal. : : 
Tennessee subject to ad valorem taxation| Discussing his proposed amendment | 
was $1,811,561,313; the amount of State | that all sugar imported from the Philip- | 
taxes levied was $3,623,123; and the per | P!Mes In excess of 600,000 tons would be | 
capita levy, $1.45. In 1927 the per capita subject to the regular import duty, Sena- | 
levy was $1.39, and in 1917, $1.52. tor Broussard declared that such a pro- 
vision would be “clearly within the 
rights of Congress.” 
_ “This is 100,000 tons in excess of the 
| importation of Philippine sugar in any 
year,” he declared. “This amendment is 
not designed to 
sugar interests in the Philippines. 


Changes Opposed 
In Radio Stay Order 


It is 


Motion Would Nullify License only designed to serve notice that if im- | competent order requiring him to 


ports continue to grow, when such im- 
| ports reach this figure that any addi- 
tional sugar will pay the same rate of 


Decision, Court Is Told 


Granting of the motion of the Fed-| duty. We ought to adopt some definite | 


eral Radio Commission in the continental | Policy with a view to the limitation of 
short wave case, seeking a “clarification” | S¥%4" imports.” ah a " 
of the stay order issued by the Court of Upon the Senate turning its attention 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, | *® the paragraph relating to molasses 
“would nullify rather than clarify” the and sugar syrups, Senator Steck (Dem.), 
order, according to a brief filed with the of Towa, introduced an amendment pro- 
court opposing the clarification motion, | Yiding: “Molasses imported to be com- 
made public Jan. 17. mercially used for distilling purposes, 
The brief, filed by John W. Guider, as 1:44 cents per pound of total svgar,” 
counsel for the Intercity Radiotelegraph , Which amounts to 8 cents a gallon. 


Company and the Wireless Telegraph and | Ad¢dlitional Changes 


Communications Company, appellants, | 7, Provisions Offered 


states that the “clarification” requested 2 , 
“would have the effect of vacating the! Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Caro- 
stay order.” The stay order prevents the | lina, opposed high protectiv. rate on 


Commission from actually licensing so blackstrap molasses because of its use 


many of the frequencies as were re-| in preparations against the boll weevil | 


quested in the applications of the two | 0n cotton farms in the Southern States. 
appellants for short-wave, point-to-point Senator Steck pointed out that his 
communication. amendment would not affect blackstrap 

To grant the clarification motion, the | molasses used for any purpose other than 
brief states, “would render futile the | distilling. In response to statements by 
effort of the appellants to obtain the re- Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
_View provided*by the radio act.” It} 
would “obviously release for immediate | ment would not affect molasses used as 
disposition the very frequencies which | 29 element for stock feed. 
the court has ordered should be held by| 4” amendment introduced by Senator 
the Commission until the rights of the | Howell provided a minor change in the 

“appellants herein were determined,” Mr. | wording of the Steck amendment. This 
Guider argued. 

The Commission, on Jan. 17, filed with | 
the court its brief in reply to that filed 
‘by Mr. Guider, In this the Commission | The appellants, however, it is pointed out, 
contends that the only frequencies with | applied for frequencies ih the low fre- 
reference to which the stay order should| quency and high frequency bands re- 


domestic point-to-point communication. 


injure anybody with| 


Mr. Steck maintained that his amend- | 


| Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-29979. (S) Pay—Retired—Army Chap- 
lain. An Army chaplain serving in the rank | 
of captain found to be physically disquali- 
fied for promotion to the rank of major, in 
an examination held anterior to the date 
of completion of 14 years’ service entitling | 
him to promotion to major, and ordered to 
be retired, effective “on the date upon which | 
he would have been promoted” by reason 
of length of commissioned service if found | 
qualified, is entitled under provisions of the | 
act of Oct. 1, 1890, 26 Stat. 562, to retire- 
ment pay as major from date he would | 
otherwise have been promoted to such rank. 
(Jan. 11, 1930.) 

A-29982. (S) Witnesses—Army Courts- 
Martial—Enlisted Men—Marine Corps. The 
rights of an enlisted man of the Marine 
Corps to in- 
curred in obedience to a summons and a 
proceed 
|to a distant place to appear as a witness 
| before an Army court-martial and upon 
j}completion of this duty to return to his 
station are governed by section 11 of th 


reimbursement of expenses 


e 
act of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 630, and the 
Executive order issued in pursuance thereof, 
the amount due being payable from the ap- 
|propriation for expenses of 
{martial. (Jan. 11, 1930.) 
{| A30022, “S) Compensation—Suspended 
|Employe. An employe who was suspended 
pending the outcome of an investigation by 
{the United States attorney, whose sus- 
pension was approved by the head of the 
|department with the understanding that he 
| should be entitled to his regular compensa- 
| tion during the period of suspension in the 
event he was proven not guilty, of the 
charges preferred against him, and who was 
found not guilty and restored to a duty 
| status, is not entitled to be paid for the 
| period of suspension during which he ren- 
dered no service. (Jan, 11, 1930.) 
A-29680. Refund of Overcollection of the 
Inspection and Fumigation 
|Health Service—Miscellaneous 
|Refunding Moneys Erroneously 
| and Covered Into the Treasury. 
|no appropriation available for 
|the amount of an overcollection 


Receipts— 
Receive 
There is 
refunding 

of inspec- 

|tion and fumigation fees after same has 
been deposited and covered into the Treas- 
|ury as “Miscellaneous Receipts, Quarantine 

} Charges.” 

| A-29731. Constracts—Délays—-Liquidated 

| Damages—Actual Damages. Under article 9 

|of the standard form of construction con- 

| tract a contractor is not chargeable with 

‘liquidated damages for delays resulting 


‘trol and without the fault or negligence of 
|; the contractor nor is it entitled to actual 
‘damages for delays caused by the Govern- 
}ment through orders to stop work on ac- 


count of Winter weather or lack of avail- 


Army courts- | 


Fees—Public | 


U.S. Treasury « 
Statement 


January 15’ 
Made Public January 17, 1930 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ..,..... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ........ 
Miscellaneous internal 
POVENUG, o's be cpas ose 
Miscellaneous rec@ipts ».. 


$1,261,448.97 
644,458.22 
068,164.06 
648,658.72 
Total ordinary réceipts rare ee 


Public debt receipts .... ,640.00 
Balance previous day ... 111,444,284.71 


Total ........e6.eeee+ 116,155,654.68 
> Expenditures 
General expenditures ... 


| 


$7,436,403.46 
278,216.89 
277,221.38 
67,232.62 


Refunds of receipts..... 


Operations in special ac- 
counts .... 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil-service 
fund 
Investment 
funds 


33,291.48 
17,970.16 
53,988.70 
488,988.32 


retirement 


of 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures ve vne 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures we 
Balance today .... 


8,586,730.05 


530,786.00 
107,038,138.63 


wees 116,155,654.68 


Decisions in Finance Cases 
Are Announced by I. C, C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on Jan. 17 made public decisions in un- | 
| contested finance cases which are sum- | 


marized as follows: 


& Nashville Railroad Company of control, 
by lease, of the railroad and properties of 
the South East & St. Louis Railway Com- 
pany, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7907, 


| authorizing the Norfolk & Western Rail-| 
| way Company to construct an extension of 


its line of railroad in McDowell County, W. 
Va., and Tazewell County, Va., approved. 


Washing Machine Found 
To Show Patentable Novelty 


y 


é 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
sought by both parties, was disclosed in 


Patent Situation Described 
| 


Report and order in F. D, No. 7996, au- | our manufacturing cost, the retail pur- 


} thorizing the acquisition by the Louisville 


| “that it is a violation of the anti-monop- 
| Oly laws to compel us to deal with all of | 





Snyder’s Exhibit 1. 


The tribunals below held that 


ent function from that maintained in 


a multiple vane agitator and that Sny-| 


der’s Exhibit 1, which was a multiple 
vane machine, was not, either in the 
drawings or specifications, a disclosure 
or reduction to. practice of the machine 


the | 
single-vane function, upon which both| 
sought a patent, for the purposes of | 
this case, should be regarded as a differ- | 





for which a patent is sought in the two} 
applications involved in the interference. | 


When shorn of all immaterial and 


irrelevant matter, it seems that.the de-| 


termination of priority in this'case rests 


| entirely upon the single proposition as 


to whether Snyder’s Exhibit 1 disclosed 
the use of a single vane to produce the 
result sought 
interference. 
Each of the applications under con- 
sideration, both in drawing and specifi- | 
cations, is based solely on the difference 
in the result obtained by plural vanes 


in the applications in| 





and that obtained by a single vane. It 


is the contention of the appellant that) 


notwithstanding this fact and that not-| trying to collect revenue 
withstanding the fact that the drawing) patents.” 


in Snyder’s Exhibit 1 discloses a four} 


vane agitator, with a resulting move- radio patent pool, from which. all manu- 
ment of the tub contents different from | 


the resulting movement of the contents 
brought about by a single vane, that 
in the specifications of Snyder’s Exhibit 
1, it was expressly stated that “in the 
improvement. shown there are four of 
these blades, but any other number can 
be used if desired,” and that this was 
a disclosure of the use of one blade. 
Differences Claimed 
Appellant, when pressing its claim for 
patent on the single vane machine be- 
fore the interference proceedings were 


ber of vanes and the difference in the 
action’ resulting therefrom as the basis 
for granting the new patent. If we 
understand its contentions here, they are 
to the effect that since the single-vane 
idea was disclosed in Snyder’s Exhibit 
1, appellant would now be entitled to 
a divisional patent. Under any theory 
of the case presented to us, it all goes 
back to the question as to whether or 
not the single vane and its function was 
‘disclosed in Snyder’s Exhibit 1. 
Agreeable to the opinions of the 
tribunals below, we canont agree that 
the same construction was disclosed or 
that the same result was shown to have 
been sought in Snyder’s Exhibit 1 as is 


tions. 
disclosed one vane in his disclosure of 
four vanes, but he certainly made no 


attempt to disclose the action of ‘a single | 


vane or to distinguish between the ac- 
tion of one blade and the action of more 
than one blade. Indeed, his disclosure 
was tg the contrary since he stated in 
his application in Exhibit 1 with refer- 
ence to his gyratator that it would 
“act to successively impart movement to 


| the contents of the tub, such that the| 


| resultant direction of movement of the 
contents is normally radially outward 
|frem the central portion of the tub, 
then upwardly, then inwardly, and then 
|; downwardly toward the center of the 
gyratator.” + 
Movement of Water Shown 
The drawing of Snyder’s Exhibit 1 
shows dotted lines which indicate the 
|course of the water from the bottom 
|of each of the vanes of the gyratator 
| upwardly, inwardly and downwardly. to 
jand by the cone in the center of the 
|gyratator. In both Snyder’s application 
j}and Davis’ application in interference, 
| the motion of the contents of the tub 
| is claimed to be from the bottom of the 
| Syratator upwardly and entirely across 
| the tub and downwardly on the opposite 
| side. Both parties contend that this is 
| a patentable idea, Whether it is or is 
| not patentable, the priority of the same 
| Should go to the first to conceive it and 
| reduce it to practice. 
| As to the parties to this interference, 


agreement, these were made available for | from unforeseeable causes béyond the con-| Davis is the first to conceive the use 


of a single vane to produce the result 
| claimed and first to reduce it to prac- 
j tice. The phrase “any other number 
j} can be used if desired.” in Snyder’s Ex- 


‘be applied are those within the “conti-| served for international, aviation, andj able funds with which to make further | hibit 1: meant any other number. which 


B nental” band, since, under international | other communications uses, 


progress payments. (Jan, 13, 1930.) 


would produce the particular motion| is affirmed, { 


| 
begun, urged the difference in the num-| 


shown and claimed in the later applica- | Company, of Chicago, manufacturers of 


Snyder in Exhibit 1 may have} 


Radio 


Autnorizen Statements Onty Anz 
PusLisHep WirHout CoMMENT BY THE UN 


Foreign Exchange 


Pooling of Patents on Radio Apparatus 
Advocated to End Alleged Monopoly 


President of Grigsby-Grunow Company Says Situation in 
Industry Is Becoming Intolerable 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
¢ 


we considered these patents worth such 
a royalty. We did not believe we needed 
these patents, and none of them had been 
adjudicated. But the radio combine ‘had 
so terrorized the industry and had so in- 
timidated the dealers and jobbers every- 
where, that they were afraid to handle 
what they called ‘unlicensed’ sets,” Mr. 
Grigsby said. : 

Replying to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan, Mr. Grigsby said he believed 
|radio manufacturers could conduct their 
businesses independent of the RCA pat- 
jent holdings. There are approximately 
35 receiving set manufacturers, who do 
more than 90 per cent of the aggregate 
business, licensed by the RCA, paying 
| that company royalties amounting to 7% 
per cent of their gross receipts for the 
|radio apparatus, he said. 





Patents owned outside the RCA, said 
Mr. Grigsby, are “more important than 
those they have.” He declared that the 
Lowell & Dunmore patent, for “plug-in” 
sockets for receiving sets is one of the 
most important in radio, and that, al- 
though still in adjudication, it has been 
decided by the lower courts against the 
RCA. He said he did not believe that 
the combination of RCA patents hadgon- 
tributed to the development of the in- 
dustry. 

In the year and a half in which 
Grigsby-Grunow has been engaged in the 
receiving set business, it has paid the 
“monopoly” $5,302,879.15 in royalties, 
Mr. Grigsby declared. “If we had not 
been compelled to add this royalty to 


| 


chasers of Majestic sets would have 
saved approximately $15,000,000,” he 
added, . 

The RCA, said Mr. Grigsby, recently 
changed its policy and abandoned the| 
royalty of 7% per cent on cabinets of | 
receiving sets. “Even with this deduc-| 
tion, however,” he added, “no industry | 
can long pay 7% per cent royalty to 


|of the cabinet business, and therefore 





its competitor.” 
If there were merit in any of the 


| 
“combine’s” patents, he said, his com- | 


pany would have no objection to dealing 
with the individual companies that owned | 
these patents. 

“But we do protest,” said the witness, 


them as one group, and to take all of | 
their patents, and to pay a royalty, not} 
on the merit of a patent, but solely on | 
the power of the combination to destroy | 
us unless we surrender.” 

“The patent situation in the radio in- 
dustry is becoming intolerable,” said Mr. 
Grigsby. “When the Radio Corporation 
fixed its royalty rate at 7% per cent, 
it did so on the pretense that it had a 
complete monopoly of the radio patent 
situation and that its patents covered 
every part of the radio receiving set. 
This is not true. We are now paying 
royalties to three other patent owners, 
and have, been sued by five additional 
companies, claiming infringement of 
seven patents. In no case has the Radio 
Corporation protected us against these 
patents or helped us in the suits which 
have been filed against us.” 

Mr. Grigsby said the distinction °be- 
tween the licensing policy of the “radio 
combine” and that of the other patent 
owners “is that the combine is seeking 
to dominate the industry and create a 
monopoly, while the others are simply 
from their 


Mr. Grigsby advocated creation of a 


facturers would draw the available 
patents, and compensate the pool on the 
basis of its gross business. The automo- 
bile ‘industry has successfully operated 
such a pool, he declared. 

“If you had had the nerve of the auto- 
mobile industry you would not have got- 
ten into this mess,” Chairman Couzens 


Questioned by Senator Wheeler! 
(Dem.), of Montana, Mr. Grigsby said 
his company, prior to its procurement 
of a license from the R. C. A., had been 
a member of the Radio Protective As- 
sociation, which is combating what’ it 
terms the “radio trust.” He said that 
when his company obtained the R. C. 
A. patent license it resigned from the 
association, but that he was “in very 
close touch” with Oswald F. Schuette, 
executive secretary of the association, 
and was “a sympathizer with the cause.” | 

The full text of Mr. Grigsby’s state- 
ment follows: 


| declared. 


Company Produced 
1,000,000 Sets in Year 


The full text of Mr. Grigsby’s state- 
ment follows: 
I am president of the Grigsby-Grunow 


Majestic radio receiving sets. During 
| 1929, we produced approximately 1,000,- 
000 sets at a retail selling price of 
$150,000,000, out of an estimated total 
of 3,900,000 sets produced in the United 
States, with a value of $490,000,000. Our 
output of sets was larger both in num- 
ber and value than that of any other 
manufacturer in the United States, 
including the Radio Corporation of 
| America. 

The Grigsby-Grunow Company was 
|organized in 1921 to make automobile 
| accessories. In 1924, we entered the 
| radio field, manufacturing loud speakers 
|and radio battery eliminators. In 1927, | 
our company was the largest manufac- 
turer of such eliminators in the United 
States. 

We are licensees under the receiving 
set. patents of the Radio Corporation 
of America, the General Electric Com- 
pany, the Westinghouse Company, and 
|the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, sometimes known as the radio 
| trust. / In the year and a half in which 
we have made radio sets, we have paid 
that monopoly $5,302,879.15 in royalties. 
If we had not been compelled to add 


'sell its products and make a profit of 
| 7% per cent, at a price that would rep- 


| these patents, but we do protest that it 
|is a violation of the anti-monopoly laws 
}to compel us to deal with all of them as/| 


so terriorized the industry and had so 
intimidated the dealers and jobbers 
everywhere, that they were afraid to 
— what they called “unlicensed” 
sets. 


Our bankers said they would not 
finance us unless we took out a license. 
They said they would not finance a pa- 
tent fight against such a monopoly and 
| there was nothing left for us to do but 
to. sign the license agreement.. The 
merits of the patents were never ex- 
amined by the bankers. The merit of the 
patents had nothing to do with the case. 


Original Fee Based 
On Gross Receipts 


Originally, this license contract called 
for a royalty of 7% per cent of our gross 
receipts, not only on the radio apparatus 
involved, but on. the cabinets and even 
the packing cases in which we sold them. 
Of course, the RCA had no patent on 
either cabinets or packing cases, but it 
had the power to compel the payment of 
any royalties it pleased, and therefore 
put the royalty on the manufacturers’ | 
price of the complete set. 


As a result, some of the manufacturers 
were not putting their sets in cabinets, 
and thus were saving this royalty. We 
built our huge sales on the economies 
effected by our large mass production. 
One of these economies arose from the 
fact that our company was perfectly 
integrated, and that we made everything, 
including our own cabinets, in one plant. 
We were the largest furniture manufac- 
turers in the United States. 


If the royalty on cabinets had been| 
continued, it would have forced us out 


would have destroyed the economies of 
our modern method of production. It 
was because we served notice on the 
radio trust that unless it changed its 
policy, we would manufacture our cabi- 
nets through a separate company, so 
that it would not be able to collect these 
royalties, that the Radio Corporation of 
America changed its policy and aban- 
doned the royalty on cabinets. 

: Even with this deduction, however, no 
industry can long pay 71% per'tent roy- 
alty to its competitor. The combine could 


resent only our cost, and therefore even- 
tually bankrupt us. If there were merit 
in any of the combine’s patents,. we 
would have no objection to dealing with 
the individual companies that owned 


) rate at 74% per cent it did so on the pre- 


}one group, and to take all of their pat- 
}ents, and to pay a royalty, not on the 
|merit of a patent, but solely on the 
power of the combination to destroy us| 
unless we surrender. 


Assumed Obligations 
Of Bankrupt Concern, 


| 
When we took our license in 1928, the 
Radio Corporation of America compelled 
us to buy the license of a bankrupt com- 
pany, and we were compelled to assume 
the obligations of that bankrupt com- 
pany, which protected the Radio Corpo- 
ration against loss. 
The patent situation in the radio in- 
dustry is becoming intolerable. When 
the Radio Corporation fixed its royalty 


tense that it had a complete monopoly 
of the radio patent situation and that 
its patents covered every part of the 
radio receiving set. This is not true. | 
We are now paying royalties to three | 
other patent owners, and have been sued 
by five additional companies, claming in- 
fringement of seven patents. In no case 


| $20,000, $100. 


| tories on a circuit. 





this royalty to our manufacturing cost, 
the retail purchasers of Majestic sets 
would have been saved approximately 
$15,000.000, 

We: did not pay this royalty because 
we considered these patents worth such 
a royalty. We did not believe we needed 
these patents, and none of them had been 
adjudicated. But the radio combine had 
LLL aay 


claimed for the machine in Exhibit 1, 





The decision of the Boa 


which, as said before, was an entirely | get enough tubes to equip our sets, while 

different and less efficacious movement. | we were informed that dealers who sold 

rd of Appeals <n Corporation sets had plenty of 
t 


has the Radio Corporation protected us 
against these patents-or helped* us in 
the suits which have been filed against us. 

The patent licenses we were thus com- 
pelled to take out include one under the | 
patents of the Radio Frequencies Labora- 
We have also had to 
take out a license under the lektophone 
patent. This is a patent on the loud | 
speaker cone. When we manufactured | 
our loud speaker under the RCA patents 
we copied directly the 104A type of Ra- 
dio Corporation, speaker. 

When the Lektophone Company charged 
us with infringement we tried to get 
some help from the Radio Corporation 
of America, but they refused to give it 
to us because they had taken out a per- 
sonal license from. the-Lektophone Com- 
pany and had thus acknowledged the va- 
lidity of its patents.' But the radio com- 
bine did not take out a license to pro- 
tect its licensees, and $0 we had to pay 
additional royalties to the Lektophone 
Company on the same speaker which we 
were making under the Radio Corpora- | 
tion of America patents. 

Later, again on this same speaker, we | 
were threatened by the Magnavox Com-| 
pany, who brought suit against us, but} 
not against the Radio Corporation, al- 
though the construction of the speakers | 
is identical. 


Suits Are Pending 
On Other Patents 


We have also a license under the 
Lowell and Dunmore patents, which has 
recently been upheld in a suit against 
the RCA. Further, to show that the 
members of the radio combine, individ- 
ually, or as a group, do not own pat-| 
ents covering even standard types of 
sets, we are also being sued at present 
by the following, in addition to the Mag- 
navox suit mentioned: The Hazeltine 
Corporation (two patents), La Tour Cor- 
poration (two patents), Federal Tele- 
graph Company (Kolster patent), Edel- 
man and DeForest. Besides this, we 


have been threatened by at least a dozen| 


owners of other patents. 

The distinction between the licensing 
policy of the radio combine and that of 
the other patent owners is that the 


Presentep Herein, Brine 
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Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan, 17.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of “New. York, today certified to the 
Secretary of the T the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, Sole with 
the conversion of foreign cureeml. or the 
purpose of the assessment and collection o 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United Btates, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) vebecoecesee 
Belgium (belga), ...... ecosescaione 
Bulgaria (lev) etodcovoed ’ 
Czechoslovakia (krone). .seseceem 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) ....secccesscede 
Finland (markka) ..... 
France (franc) oeeseaeseme 
Germany (reichsmark) ...esssee 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) sneceeewames 
Netherlands (guilder) ...ceseweme 
Norway (krone) .... 
Poland (zloty) cert eemecees 
Portugal (escudo) ...comescmemeoe 
Rumania (leu) ... 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) ... 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) . 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) ....cccccoss 
China (Mexican dollar) ....cecceee 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) os ececcccemece 
Singapore (dollar) s..ccossesvesve 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 1 
Argentina (peso, gold) ...cevessee 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) ....... 
Uruguay (peso) ...sccvcceeceseres 
Colombia (peso) . 

Bar silver 


Philippine Bonds Awarded _ 
To Bank in Pittsburgh 


Philippine Island water district bonds 
totaling $1,500,000 were awarded Jan. 
16 to the Mellon National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on its high bid of $100.512, 
according to a statement made public 
by the War Department. Thirteen other 
concerns submitted bids. The Depar 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

At the opening of the bids for the sale 
of $1,500,000 worth of bonds of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, 442 per cent loan of 1929, 
metropolitan water district, award was 
made by the Bureau of Insular Affairs- 
to the Mellon National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the highest bidder, at its bid 
of $100.512. 

The other bidders with their bids were 
as follows: 

Chase Securities Corporation, Banca- 
merica Biair Corporation, Hallgarten & 
Co., Hornblower & Weeks, New York 
City, all or none, $100.03. . 

GF. Childs & Co., Inc. M..M. Pee@® 
man & Co., Inc., New York City, $1,500,- 
000, $99.57. 

Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. 
C., all or none, $98.3599. 

Barr Bros.-& Co., Lee, Higginson & 
Company, First National Old Colony Cor- 
poration, Fletcher-American Co., all or 
none, $97.619. ¢ 

Canal Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, 


$250,000, $100. 
Haze Mofgan, Clarksburg, W.~ Va., 


14.0590 
13.9265 
7197 
2.9577 
26.7439 
486.6960 
2.5154 
3.9283 
23.8885 
1.2976 
17,4841 
5.2327 
40.1847 
,26.7218 
11.1830 
4.5050 
5957 
13§8708 
26.8376 
19.3238 
1.7625 
40.3571 
49.6964 
35.7500 
35.6250 
36.3125 
49.0184 
56.0250 
98.7492 
99.9206 
47.4500 
90.7288 
11,0020 


12.057 
96.39) 


45.0000 
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Arguments Begun 


In Station WGY Case 


Jurisdiction Said to Be Major 
Question Presented 4 


se ’ 

The opening arguments of the Federal 
Radio Commission in its dispute with the 
General Electric Company growing out of 
the Commission’s refusal to allow Station 
WGY, at Schenectady, N. Y., to operate 
on an unlimited time basis, were heard in 
the Supreme Court. of the United States 
on Jan. 17. 

Before Bethuel M. Webster Jr. had 
completed his presentation of the facts 
of the case, the court adjourned for. the 
day. Mr. Webster, on Jan. 20, will con- 
tinue with the Radio Commission views 
of the case and then the court will hear 
John W. Guider argue for the General 
Electric Company and Attorney General 
‘Hamilton A, Ward for the State of New 
York. 

Mr. Webster told the court that t@e 
major question presented in the case, was 
one of jurisdiction. The Federal radjo 
act provides for a review of orders 0/ 
the Souwladian by.the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, and when 
reviewing ‘such an. order it+is. the €om- 
mission’s contention that thé Court of 
Appeals is acting in a judicial ‘capacity, 
so that its decision may be reviewed by 
the Suprem: Court. 

Passing from the jurisdictional ques- 
tion with the remark that it would be 
taken up later, Mr. Webster: then ex- 
plained to the court the phenomena of 
radio broadcasting and the various tech- 
nical terms used. Shortly after starting 
on this phase of the case the court ad- 
journed. 


Group of Listeners 
Defend Broadcaster 


Check on Profanity Is Only Ob- 
ject, Senator Dill Says 


If the W. K. Henderson radio station 
(KWKH) at Shreveport, La., discon- 
tinues the use of objectionable languaeg 
it should not be deprived of its radio 
rights, Sexator Blease (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, stated in the Senate Jan. 17. 

Senator Blease said that he had re- 
ceived a number of letters and telegrams 
from his State in regard to Mr. Hen- 
derson, stating that “people are. enjoying 
his talks.” It was said in some of the 
letters that Mr. Henderson's opposition 
to chain stores is commendable, the/Sen- 
ator said. 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 





combine is seeking to dominate the in- 
dustry and create a monopoly, while the 
others are simply trying to collect rev- 
enue from their patents. 

Until the Radio Corporation abandoned 
the tube clause, we had to buy tubes 
from that corporation for the initial 
equipment of our sets: As a set is use- 
less without tubes, this meant that our 
eget competitor could cripple us. at 
will by delivering tubes to our own 
dealers and failing to deliver them to us. 
Repeatedly, we found that we could not 


stated that he had no further complaint 
about the station and his only purpose in 
calling attention to the station on the 
floor of the Senate had been to cause 
it to oe. the use of objectionable lan- 
uage. e stated that he had no. ob- 
ection to the comments of Mr. Hender- 
son against chain stores. r 
Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, said he 
had received a number of letters from 
his State which carried the impression 
that Mr. Dill was supporting the chain 
stores hecause of his cgmments about the 
| Shreveport station. ‘Senator Dill e 





em, 


plained that he had ne objection save 
the use of obscéne and profane language 
by the announcer, 
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~ AvtHoRizen Statements ONLY 


PustisHep WitHouT COMMENT BY THE United STATES DAILY 


Are Presented Herein, Berne / 


State Finance 


Statement of Banks 
Of Alabama Said to 


, Indicate Soundness 


Bills Payable Are Reduced| 


And Demand Deposits In- 
creased; Borrowings and 
Loans Are Smaller 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Jan. 17. 


The consolidated statement issued Jan. 
18 by State Superintendent of Banks 


A judgment of the lower court cancel- 
ling shares of stock held by a stockholder 
in a bank which was in the hands of the 
commissioner of banks for liquidation 
has been reversed by the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota. 

The suit of the stockholder was 
brought to recover money paid for the 
stock and to cancel it, The lower court, 
finding no actionable fraud on the part ef 





Cancelling of Stock in Insolvent Bank 
Held to Be Prejudicial to Creditors, B 


Facts in Case Fail to Show Fraud in Inducing Purchase 
Such as to Warrant Annulling of Shares 


State of Minnesota: St, Raul. 


D. F. Green ‘showing the condition of | the defendants, denied a recovery of the 


the 243. State banks and their 19 
branches» in Alabama, as of the close 
of business on Dec. 31, 1929, indicates 
a 
bill# payable, compared with the condi- 
tion report on State banks as of Oct. 
4, 1929. 

The consolidated report also shows, by 
comparison ‘with the last previous condi- 
tion report, that loans decreased $10,- 
000,000, while cash in vaults increased 
about $360,000, and cash due from other 
banks increased by approximately $1,- 
500,000. * \ 

While a decrease in total resources is 
shown, it is pointed out thet this is ac- 
counted for by the fact that two of the 

rgest State banks became nationalized 

edween Oct. 4 and Dec. 31, and that two 
others closed. The resources of these 
banks amounted‘ to about $4,500,000, it 
is stated, with deposits of approximately 
$3,000,000. Had these banks remained in 
the State banking system. all deposits 
would have shown an increase on Dec. 31, 
Mr. Green stated orally. 

Despite elimination from the State 
bank system of the four institutions re- 
ferred to, demand deposits on Dec, 31 
totaled $57,393,114.02, compared with 
$56,886,199.72 on Oct. 4. Time deposits 
on Oct. 4 amounted to $42,111,740.76, 
Ke on Dec. 31, to $40,536,445.08. Total 

ources as of Oct. 4 amounted to $135,- 
731,747,11. 

Superintendent Green, commenting on 
the statement of condition, said: “On the 
whole the showing is, in my opinion, 
very satisfactory. The decrease in bor- 
rowed money and in loans indicates a 
consétvatism and soundness of method 
and operation that is most gratifying. I 
believe the State banks, taken all ‘in 
all, ate in as healthy a condition as has 
existed at any time in recent years.” 


eserve Bank of Chicago 
* Earns $5,400,000 in Year 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 17—The net earn- 
ings of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago for 1929 were $5,424,665.18, ac- 
cording to the fifteenth annual statement 
of the bank issued to its, stockholders re- 
cently by James B. McDougal, governor 
of the bank. Net earnings were dis- 
tributed as follows: Dividends, $1,170,- 
363.39; transferred to surplus account, 
$602,837.42; and, paid- to the United 
States Government as a franchise. tax, 
$3,651,464.37. 

The total resources of the bank as of 
Dec. 31, according to. its statement of 
condition on that date, were $779,666,- 
813.18. 


4Payments of Dividends 


In 1929 Exceeded 1928 


The dividends -paid by: the industrial 
corporations, steam railroads and street 
railways showed a substantial increase 
during 1929 over the preceding year, ac- 


ecrease of more than $6,000,000 in| 


money, but ordered judgment for can- 
cellation of the stock. 

| On appeal, it was held that the finding 
‘that ‘no prejudice to creditors would re- 
sult from a cancellation of the plaintiff’s 
shares of stock was not supported by the 
evidence. Even were such finding sus- 
tained, it held, the finding of fraud and 
misrepresentation by some one other than 
the defendant bank and commissioner 
which induced the plaintiff to buy the 
stock did not support the conclusion of 
law that the stock be cancelled. 


| May Prejudice Creditors 





Tim SULLIVAN 
v. 
STATE BANK OF MORTON €T AL. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
On appeal from Renville County. 
Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 10. 1930 

Appeal from the order denying de- 
fendants’ motion for a new trial. 

Plaintiff brought’ this action against 
the State Bank of Morton and Veigel as 
| commissioner @f banks to recover $450 
paid for three shares of bank stock, and 
also to cancel and annul the stock. There 
were findings and conclusiong of law that 
plaintiff was not entitled to recover the 
money paid for the stock, but that he 
have judgment restraining the enforce- 
ment of a stockholder’s liability and that 
upon surrender of the three shares they 

forever cancelled. -Upon this appeal 
defendants, of course, do not question the 
finding or conclusion that plaintiff is not 
— to any money. judgment against 
them. cs 


Finding as to Bank’s 
| Condition Challenged 


Before taking up the assignments of 
error upon which this appeal must be 
determined, a brief summary of the facts 
in the case is advisable. The bank, with 
a capital of $25,000, represented by 250 
shares of $100 each, had been doing 
| business for many years when, on Apr. 
| 8, 1925, it was taken over by the com- 
missioner of banks for liquidation be- 
cause of insolvency. On Nov. 9, 1925, a 
reorganization was effected with the ap- 
| proval of the commissioner. The _reor- 
ganization was accomplished by issuing 
250 shares of new stock of the par. value 
of $100 a share and disposing of the 
| same at the price of $150 a share, the 
250 ,shares of old_ stock being all sur- 
rendered and canceled.~ The creditors 
representing: 9@.-per -cent: .of..the: total 
amount of. the claims against the old 
bank executed an agreement under which 
they reduced thier claims one-half and 
agreed to take certificates of deposit 
therefor, payable in three annual pay- 
ments of one-third each. Those having 
checking accounts, demand deposits, etc., 
made. the same reduction and agreed to 
draw no more than 10 per cent thereof 
in any ohe month. From the bills re- 
ceivable $117,000 deemed collectible, were 
turned ovér to the reorganized bank, 





and. so were the $37,500 realized from, 


the sale of the newly issued stock, to- 
gether with $21,000 realized from bills 
receivable during the commissioner’s 
custody. The remainder of the bills re- 
ceivable, about $113,000, were turned 


over to the bank as a trust fund for the 


t 


cording to information compiled. by the 
Journal of Commerce and made available 
by thé Bureaus of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Jan. 17. The figures 
in both branches are the highest since 
1926, it was stated. 


The dividend payments’ made by the 
industrial corporations during. 1929 
amounted to $2,189,200,000 compared to 
$1,692,900,000 for 1928, it was stated, 
while the combined dividends. paid by 
he steam railroads and street railways 
last year amounted to $561,600,000, 
which was a gain of almost $49,000,000 
oer the preceding year. 


Georgia Loan Voided 
By Promise of Fees 


Contract Held to Be Void by 
Agreement With Attorney 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, Jan. 17. 
A. contract for a loan under the 
Georgia small loan act is xerdered void 
and uncollectible if it contains an agree- 
ment to pay attorney’s fees, the Georgia 
Court of Appeals held Jen, 14 ir 1 de- 
cision handed down in the case of the 
a Security Company v. Jones 

et al. 


“The agreement to pay attorney’s 
fees contained in the convract for a loan 
under the small loan act vitiates the 
centract and renders the loan uncol- 
lectible,” the court held, 

he litigation developed from a trover 

p agyoceeding in the Municipal Court of At- 

‘vaénta in which the loan company soughé 

to take possession of furniture put up 

as collateral for a loan. The lower court 

held the loan contract void and was af- 
firmed by the court of appeals. 


In another decision handed down on 
the same date in the case of Hunter et 
al. v, Moss et al., it was determined that 
depositors in a defunct bank have no 
right under the Georgia banking laws to 
sue directors for alleged misconduct of 
the bank’s affairs, the State superintend- 
ent of banks having exclusive right to in- 
stitute such. proceedings, 


The Bartow County Bank, at Kingston, 
Ga., closed its doors in July, sone and 
subsequently certain depositors: fi led suit 
against the directors to recover 4 
amount of their deposits, alleging negli- 
gence and misconduct. , 

“Under the banking act of 1919 as 
amended, the superintendent of banks 
alone has the right to collect moneys due 
an insolvent bank,” the court of appeals 


held, “whether the liability arises from 
contract or tort, In thie case, the de. 


, positors had no right tw bring an action 


directly ‘against the direct@s because of 
their alleged negligence 9nd misconduct 
of the affairs of the bank.” 


benefit of the creditors who reduced 
their claims as stated. The reorganized 
bank thereupon opened and conducted 
business until Feb. 23, 1926, when at the 
instance of its officers it was taken over 
by the commissioner of banks and is 
still in his hands for liquidation. 

This finding of fact is challenged as 
contrary to the evidence: “That the re- 
organized bank incurred no. debts, but 
that. all of the debts of the bank as 
reorganized were contracted prior to its 
reorganization; that while the reorgan- 
ized bank was open and transacted busi- 
ness none of its assets or resources were 
in the least impaired, and that the assets 
taken over by the reorganized bank 
were not diminished or deteriorated in 


NN Se 
Claims of Curative Powers 
For Foods Disapproved 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


believe that it needs something more 
than a regular diet of wholesome food 
to keep healthy, so for a time it turned 
with avidity to any preparation claim- 
ing health-giving or curative properties. 
He said, “One does not need to be a 
physician to realize that the American 
vublic today has an obsession on the 

uestion of health, health foods, health 

ads, health exercise. The public is 
health-conscious.” 

The work of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, in this connection, is to 
prevent the making of false claims on 
the labels of food preparations which 
would take advantage of food buyers’ 
lack of understanding of the science of 
nutrition; cufative claims on prepara- 
tions which have merely the normal 
amount of nutritional value ate taboo, 
he said. 

- “We do not recognize that the manu- 
facturer has a right to mislead the pur- 
chaser or to base his claims on half- 
baked or half-understood pseudoscien- 
tifie discoveries,” he asserted. “Label 
representations regarding health-giving 
properties or vitamin content which -~ve 
not borne out by the actual facts can 
only be regarded as in contravention of 
the law, and in this connection it must 
not be forgotten that no less an author- 
ity than the Supreme Court of the United 
States itself has held that statements 
which may deceive through indirection or 
somentty are within the ban of the 
statu * 

“This being so, it must be held that in- 
direct or sweeping statements implying 
the presence of significant amounts of all 
the vitamins, or of specific vitamins, are 
contrary to the statute, uless these rep- 
resentations xre literally true.” 

Dr. Dunbar concluded with the sugges- 
tion that food manufacturers sell their 
products on their honest food value and 





; not place them on @ par with patent medi- 


cines by claiming curative properties for 
them, 


Bank Earnings 


value by the closing of the bank and 
that the depositors and unsecured ered- 
itors of the bank in no way suffered 
any damage whatever by reason of the 
reorganization, reopening or closing of 
the bank, but on the contrary they 
profited thereby in not less than the sum 
of $37,500, being thé amount paid into 
the bank for the new stock.” Evidently 
upon that finding is predicated the con- 
clusion of law here attacked that the 
stock be canceled and defendants en- 
joined from. enforcing plaintiff’s stock- 
holders liability thereon. 


Change of Stockholders 


| 


The learned trial court seems to us 
to have reached inconsistent results. If, 
plaintiff was entitled to rescind his stock 

urchase he was entitled to recover what 

e paid therefor. Reimbursemert was) 
not denied on the ground that defend- 
ants did not have funds v‘herewith to do 
it; but because they were not legally re- 
sponsible for the misrepresentations 
which induced plaintiff to purchase the 
shares of stock. While there may not 
be any direct testimony flatly disputing | 
some of the facts embodied im the find- 
ing the necessary deductions from the} 
evidence are to the contrary. ‘ Certain: 
it must be that a bank cannot do busi- 
ness for 15 weeks without some change | 
in the amount of the claims of its cred-| 
itors. It appears that 10 per cent in 
amount did not sign the composition! 
agreement. It is fair to assume that | 
these demands were promptly raid when 
the bank reopened. It also is shown that | 
the school and county depository funds 
in the bank on Apr. 8. 1925, were paid. 
While cash on hand when the reorgan- 
ized bank opened on Nov. 9, 1925, -was 
in round numbers $60,000, it was only 
about $22,000 when the bank zommis- 
sioner took it over on Feb. 23, 1926. 
Nor is it perceived how this part of the | 
finding can be sustained, viz.: “That the; 
depositors and nsecured creditors in no 
way suffered any damage whatever. by 
reason of the 1eorganization, reopening, 
of. the bank, but on the contrary they 
profited thereby in not less than the sum 
of $37,500, being the amount paid into| 
the bink for the new stock.” True, by 
the cancellation of the old stock and the | 
sale of the new $37,500 cash was ac- 
quired. But it is ‘rather clear “*:at no 
part thereof has gone to the creditors | 
now existing, except in so far/ as pay-| 
ments of those of Apr. 8, 1925, has re- 
duced the total debts of the bank and to 
that extent benefited those remaining on 
Feb. 23, 1926. There is another situa- 
tion which, so far +s this reeord dis- 
closes, may prejudicially affect creditors. 
The stockholders are not the same; for 
the record indicates that some of the 
stockholders who surrendered their stock 
did not take new stock, and that others 
did not buy the same number of shares 
they held before. If-the old stock was 
cancelled the stockholders’ double lia- 
bility went with it. It is clear that it 
cannot be said on this record that the 
creditors are not prejudiced by the shift 
of the stockholders’ double liability from | 
those holding the old issue to those hold- 
ing the new, 


No Actionable Fraud in 
Inducing Purchase Shown 


Aside from what has just been stated, ' 
the finding of fact above quoted does 
not support the conclusion of law that 
the plaintiff’s stock should be cancelled. 
He subscribed and paid for the stock. | 
He based his right to have the same| 
rescinded upon fraud and misrepresen- | 
tation. The only finding as to that} 
issue is this: “That plaintiff was induced 
to purchase the said three shares of | 
stock in the reorganized bank and to| 
pay therefor $450 by and through fraud-! 
ulent misrepresentations. designedly 
made bv persons connected with the 
failed bank and actively interested | 
in promoting a reorganization thereof 
and in procuring purchasers of stock! 
in the reorganized bank, and _ that! 
defendant commissioner had full knowl-' 
edge of the activity of said _per-| 
sons in furthering the organization 
plan, but that he was without any 
information that said persons either or 
any of them, were engaged in making 
reckless representations intended to de-| 
ceive plaintiff, or that they or. any of 
them made false statements or repre- 
sentations concerning the situation in 
order to induce plaintiff to become a) 
stockholder in the reorganized bank, and 
that neither the commissioner nor the, 
bank as reorganized are chargeable with 
actionable fraud in that respect.” 

The record is clear that the only one| 
plaintiff and his witnesses claim to have | 
made any misrepresentation whatever | 
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Livestock Loans 


Punishment Urged 
y Mr. Sheppard for 
Liquor Purchasers 


Penalties for Buying Would 
Reduce Crime and Tend 
To Empty Jails, Declares 
Member of Senate 


| security purchases to offset gold exports 
| were stopped, and was Jater made in- 
'éreasingly effective by sales of secur- 
ities in the cpen market, advances in 


[Continued from Page 10.) discount rates and in buying rates on| 


| Assistance of Loan Board Available | 
To Livestock Producers Is Outlined 


Facilities of Various Agencies for Financing Operations 
Discussed by A. C. Williams 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


world standeth, lest I make my brother 
to offend. 
This tender, this divine, this whole- 


' acceptances, and, finally, by discourage- 
| ment of banks indebted to the reserve 
|banks from increasing their loans on 


‘millions are dependent for safety and 


some and. unanswerable doctrine has been | 

humbly and reverently embodied in the | "™e stock exchange. f ti 

Eighteenth Amerdment and the Volsteaa| This policy had the effect of arresting 

Act. It applies with added emphasis to| the yt < oa i baa) 
; : : ;year, from May, , ire 

the machine age in which hundreds of During that period there was some in- 


life on the operation of mechanical forees | ‘Tease in security loans and some growth | 


by unclouded minds and steady hands.|in all other loans of member banks, but 
y nes the weak are to be Tod eas only| there was a cdrresponding decrease in | 
the man who yields to drink and loses! arene od the — — about 
hold on right and manhood, ‘but the; "e Same leve: as a yea . 
women and the children who suffer from| The demand of the stock ead 
his conduct. | for additional credit, however, continue 
The buyer of intoxicafing liquor is to-|t@ be supplied, the funds tgs — 
day the most dangerous ¢haracter in our| furnished largely by outside lenders ; 
national life. Placing appetite above law|tather than by banks. Beginning - 
and above the welfare of his fellowman,|June, 1929. there was a resumption ‘d 
he supports as desperate and determined, 8Towth in bank credit and a more rapid, 
a class of lawbreakers as ‘the police an-|Stowth of brokers loans. ; 
nals of any country have ever known,| These developments in the security ! 
The very fact that the buyer is a per-|markets had repercussion throughout 
son of position, wealth, or prominence| the credit structure, both in this country | 
intensifies the harm that may follow his:and abroad. As security prices con-| 
example, the danger of his conduct to| tinued to rise and brokers on the stock 
society. \ exchange bid higher and higher for 
Traffic Depends on Buyer funds > finance bccn ge ad eons 
Without him the traffic in illicit liquor | demands, money flowed to the stock mar- 
would disappear, About him it is builded, ket from all over the connie, ee 
with its gansters, gunmen, moonshiners, | for speculation in securities an Pt y 
bootleggers, murderers, and corruption-| t© be loaned at the high rates prevailing 
ists. Their crimes in carrying on this|!" the market, f pe 
illicit liquor traffic are his crimes. It is| Foreign central banks raised their dis- 
for him that they exist and ply their ne-|count rates in order to protect their) 
farious ‘trade. We can never escape’ the|reserves and commercial borrowers in 
proposition that if it is criminal to sell it}the United States were forced to pay 
is criminal to buy. There can be no seller| higher rates for bank accommodation. 
without a buyer. A policeman in Charles) The rise in commercial rates was mod- 
Frances Coe’s novel, Hooch, says to ajerate, however, compared with the ad- 
liquor purchaser named Carter: |vance in rates on the stock exchange, 
“The crux of the situation is right in! largely because of the fact that member 
that bottle you hold in your hand. Car-; banks of the Federal _Teserve system 
ter. There’d be/no bribery, there’d be no can always obtain additional funds. to 
corruption, there’d be no murders if fel- | finance the legitimate requirements of 
lows like you bought no whisky. |their commercial customers. The differ- |, 
“I don’t want to moralize. But the| ence was also in part the result of large 
only thing these men fight over and steal | purchases of acceptances by the Federal 
about is the money you pay for whisky.|reserve banks in the Autumn both of 
It’s your dollar that bribes and murders,| 1928 and 1929 when seasonal demands 
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Foreign Securities 


cattle prices in lete 1927 and through | 
most of 1928. | 

This advance in prices resulted in more | 
satisfactory returns to the cattle indus- | 
try. Cutting the annual per ¢apita sup- 
ply down from 63 pounds to 52 pounds 
meant a reduction in cattle numbers to 
a level which would provide.a market 
supply of beef no greater than that which | 
could be sold at profitable prices. 


Production of Cattle 
Not Expanded Materially 


Cattle numbers apparently reached | 
their low point in 1928, as indicated by | 
the estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture for that year. There was a slight 
increase in the estimates of last year, 
but this increase was no greater than | 
the increase in the imports of cattle from 
Mexico. : 

Some tendency to expand cattle pro- 
duction’ in 1929 was indicated by the | 
kind of cattle slaughtered last year. Calf | 
slaughter was smaller than in 1928, al- | 
though the calf crop was probably about | 
the same in the two years. Steer slaugh- 
ter increased by about 185,000 head, 
whereas slaughter of cows and heifers 
was about 325,000 less than in 1928. 

One of the most encouraging features 
of the present situation is the fact that 
there has been no material expansion in 
production. Ordinarily, prices such as 
have prevailed in the past two years, 
would create considerable speculattive 
enthusiasm and encourage expansion in | 
production. 

Some tendency in this direction devel- 
oped in the feeder cattle market in the 
Summer of 1928, but apparently, it was 
chilled ‘by the rather sharp reaction in 
prices early last Winter. Probably there 
would have been a resumption of specu- 
lative activity last year had it not been 
for conditions in the money market. In 
the ry: run, this may prove to have 
been a benefit to the industry in that it 
prevented expansion before the present 
recession in general business got under 
way. 

In any event, the fact that the country 
today has almost 20 per cent fewer cat- 
tle and 15,000,000 more people to feed 
than it had 10 years ago, makes the cat- 
tleman’s position radically different from 
what it was then. Furthermore, it is 


; | Security Issues in America — 


You stop paying it and they’ll stop fight-| 
ing. You stop buying liquor and they’ll| 
stop bribing and taking bribes. 

“Any way you look at it, Carter, that’s 
the one source of all these rum killings. 
To save my soul, I can’t see where these 
bribed officials are any more criminals 
than you are. And when I say you, Car-| 
ter, 1 mean every man in America) that 
buys a bottle of booze.” 

Enforcement Defended 

That prohibition is being enforced. as 
effectively as any other law against crime 
can not be denied. A pronounced majority 
of the American people obey, the prohibi- 
tion. statutes, and most of the cascs 
brought against violators result in con- 
victions: I know of no better criterion 
for successful enforcement than that. 
Prohibition would be still better enforced 
and a gap closed in its legal structure by 
the punishment of the buyer as well as 
the seller. 

Some of the attacks on the proposal to 
punish the purchaser.are based on the 
erroneous theory that it will. overtask 
the housing capacity of the jails and| 
penitentiaries. I say the theory is er-| 
roneous because this proposal, if carried 
out, will mot crowd the prisons of the 
land. On’ the contrary, it will tend to 
empty them. The moment it is made! 
clear that purchasers, are punishable, the | 
number of buyers will rapidly dwindle. 


for currency and eredit were large. 


The extent to which the situation has 
changed in recent months is indicated by 
the fact that between Feb. 1, 1926, and 
Oct. 1, 1929, a period of 44 months, there 
was a growth in brokers’ borrowings, as 
reported by the stock exchange, of $5,- 
000,000,000, and that during the last 
quarter of 1929, practically all of this 
increase was wiped'out. It is true that 
the greater part of this liquidation oc- 
curred in loans by nonbanking lenders 
and that security loans by banks are 
higher than in previous years. ° 

The fact, however, that the total vol- 
ume of security loans from whatever 
source has been radically curtailed. rep- 
resents a great improvement in the credit 
situation., The demand for additional 
eredit to carry securities, which had bid 
up rates continuously for nearly two 
wears, has now subsided. 

Both the Federal reserve banks and 
foreign central banks have been enabled 
to reduce their discount rates, and easier 
credit conditions now prevail throughout 
the world. Quotations on high - grade 
bonds are rising, and interest rates 
charged business throughout the country 
have begun to relax from their recent 
levels. 


_ Of more importance than this relaxa- 
tion in interest rates, however, is the 


| greater availability of credit which it de- 


They will hesitate a long time before notes. 


they will become lawbreakers. As pur- 
chase ceases, sales will necessarily dim- 
inish, The bootleg market will begin to 
decline and will continue to decline until 
the jail and penitentiary population due 
to violation of prohibition laws will have 
vastly decreased, 

The advantages that have come to the 
United States from prohibition are of 
such permanent and beneficent character 
as to justify its existence beyond all 
question. 

Moral Supremacy Claimed 

In many important phases of human 
progress prohibition has had substantial 
part in placing the United States in a 
position of world leadership. Our coun- 
try is now the light of the earth by vir- 
tue of its moral and economic supremacy 
for which prohibition is in a large degree 
responsible. Our rate of growth in many 
fundamental lines of achievement, espec- 


\ially in home building, in savings, and in 


life insurance, has been more rapid since 
the arrival of national prohibition in 1920 
than in all the 131 years of our prior 





was Mr. Zimmerman, the deputy placed 
in charge of the bank by the commis- 


history. 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 


sioner of banks during the latter’s cus-| at the age of 68, delivered at Manchester | 
tody. Plaintiff does not deny that he| in 1872——nearly 60 years ago—an address 
was informed by Mr. Zimmerman that|on practical democracy that has never | 
he had no authority to make any repre-| been surpassed in any other age or forum. , 


sentations in behalf of the commissioner 
or any one else. The testimony is clear | 
that Zimmerman’s authority was strictly | 
limited to thee duties connected with | 
liquidation, and had nothing to’ do with| 
reorganization. However on this appeal ' 
the last quoted finding is not attacked 
and we take it as it reads. At that, | 
it falls short of supporting the conclu- 
sion of law that plaintiff is entitled to 
rescind. Counsel cite 12 R. C. L, p.| 
402, section 150. 

But the last sentence in that section 
reads: “The fraud of a third person: 
|can give a purchaser of goods no right 
to rescind, unless the seller in some way | 
becomes a party to the fraud; and: 
even in the latter event the right to 
rescind grows out of the conduct of 
the seller and is not based on any rela- 
tion of the third party to the considera‘ 
j tion of ‘the contract, or on any new 
right in favor of the purchaser against 
him.” In Nash y, Wenspetn Title &| 
Trust Co., 163 Mass. 574, the court says: 
“It is clear that mere fraud of a third 
party which induces the purchase of 
goods will not give the purchaser a/| 
right to rescind the contract. If the 
seller is not a party to the fraud, the 
contract must stand.” Here Zimmer- 
man represented. neither defendant in 
the réorganization and had no author- 
ity to speak for either, ' 

We are also of the opinion that de- 
fendants were entitled to a finding on! 
the issue of estoppel pleaded. Such a 
finding was requested. It is difficult 
to see why there is not an estoppel. The 
creditors to the extent of 90 per cent 
of the total amount of the claims signed 
the composition or reduction agreement, 
the stockholders” liability upon the old| 








“Increased means and increased leisure,” | 
he said im the course of that deliverance, | 
“are the two civilizers of man.” 

Among the movements which are sub-| 
stantially increasing means and there- 
fore leisure for the masses in the United | 
States is\ prohibition, which is diverting 


The restoration of credit condi- | 
tions is not yet completed, but it now | 
| appears certain that the time is in sight 
| when borrowers will be able to finance | 
their legitimate credit needs at more | 
nearly reasonable rates. 


\In Market Reviewed 
|Effect of Collapse 


The year 1929 probably will stand out | 
in the minds of business men as’ one | 
of.the milestones in the chronology of | 
| time, much as did 1920, in that it began 
‘well and ended badly. In many respects, 
however, the two years differed greatly. 

In 1929, the callapse of the New York 
| Stock Market, in October, was preceded 
by the beginning of a recession in in- 
| dustrial activity as early as mid-Summer. 
In 1920, the “bear market” in Wall Street | 
had been under way at least six months | 
before there appeared any indications of 
|a let down in business. The speculation 
of 1929 was confined almost entirely to 
jthe stock market, whereas, in 1919 and 
the earlier part of 1920, speculation was 
probably as rampant in commodities and | 
real estate as it was in securities. 

When the crash in the stock market 
came last Fall, the question probably 
arose in the minds of many of you as 
to Whether or not you might be faced 


followed the 1920 break. When you 
analyze present conditions in the cattle 
industry and the economic situation in 
general, and make comparisons with the 





through the years billions on billions of | 
earnings ‘rom expenditure fc> a drug} 


channels of permanent benefit, and which | 


‘converts that drug itself from an instru- stocked, 


ment of rutin into an article which in| 
undrinkable industrial form enters into 
numberless processes essential to modern 
progress. 

_ And so, I feel the utmost justification 
in saying at the close of this address as 
I said at the beginning that nation-wide 


will agree with me that the situation 


now is different in many respects from | 
that wastes and kills and damns into| What it was then, . 


In 1920, the range country was heavily 
inasmuch as cattlemen during 
the Great War had expanded their herds 
beyond the’ normal capacity of their pas- 
tures. The stability of the industry was 
also influenced by the fact*that man 
“shoestring speculators” and inexperi- 
enced operators had been attracted to 
the business, thereby greatly, increasing 


with another experience like that which | 


conditions of 10 years ago, I think you | 


: 


‘stock was cancelled in reliance upon the 


others, 


prohibition on its tenth anniversary con- 


tinues its: triumphant tread. the smount of borrowed capital required. 


Then came the period ef deflation when, 
;due to inadequate eredit, thousand of 
herds were forced on a _ demoralized 
| market and, in 16 months, prices dropped 


new stock purchased by plaintiff and 
and the reorganized institution 


believed that the proportion of inexperi- 
enced operators.in the industry is much 
smaller than in 1920, and the ratio of 
borrowings to total capital employed less | 
now than it was then. 
Brief reference has been made to the | 
fact that, in 1920 and prior thereto, the 
livestock industry was without de- 
pendable credit. Stockmen were forced 
to rely upon short-term loans largely 
from banks and other agencies at mar- 
ket centers, which rediscounted the paper 
with commercial banks in other sections. 
These loans were predicated upon de- 
posits which were subject to call, and 
interest rates générally were high: Am- 
ple credit was granted in normal times; 
| but, during periods of depression, when | 
| banks were faced with declining deposits, 
| new loans and renewals frequently were 
denied and valuable breeding herds and 
unfinished cattle were forced upon the 
market. 


Disorderly Marketing 
Resulted in Losses 


This disorderly marketing resulted in 
| unwarranted losses te. the livestock in- 
| dustry, and spread. discouragement and 
apprehension throughout 
| districts. You will recall that conditions 
|became so acute in 1920-21 that, in 
| August, 1921, Congress authorized the 
| War Finance Corporation to make loans 
on livestock and for other agricultural 
purposes, 

Loans made by the War Finance Cor- 
poration were of great benefit to agricul- 
ture and the livestock industry, as well 
as to banks. Being an emergency 
agency, the corporation ceased making 
new loans in December, 1924. 





1 





stock-raising 


The need of a permanent system of | 


finance designed to provide dependable 
production and marketing credit at rea- 
sonable rates of interest and for periods 
commensurate with the turnover 


parent that, in 1923, Congress enacted 
the agricultural credits act, providing for 
the establishment of 12 Federal inter- 


mediate credit banks under the manage- | 


ment of the officers and directors of the 
Federal land banks, and under the su- 
pervision of the Eederal Farm’ Loan 


Board. These institutions were provided | 


by the Government with capital of $5,- 
000,000 each, or a total of $60,000,000, 
and authorized to sell tax-exempt deben- 


|; tures up to 10 times their paid-in capi- 


tal and surplus. 

Those Federa@l intermediate credit 
banks are authorized to render two dis- 
tinct kinds of service: First, to discount | 
for or purchase from banks, agricultural 
| credit corporations, livestock loan com- 
| panies, and other specified agencies, with 
their endorsement, notes or other obliga- | 
tions, the proceeds of which have been | 
advanced or used in the first instance 
for any agricultural purpose, or for the! 
| raising, breeding, fattening, or market- | 
ing of livestock. Second, to make loans | 





in | 
farming and stock raising, became so ap- | 


: 
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By Far East Countries Drop | 


oa 


Public offerings of corporate and gov- 


ernment issues from foreign countries 


and United States territories in the Far 

East showed a marked decline during. - 
1929, according to the finance and ‘in-. 
vestment division, Department of Com- 

merce, Jan, 16. The cause of this marked 

increase in far eastern issues offered 

here was due to the rates prevailing 

in the New York money market prior 

to the recent stock liquidation, it was 

stated. 

Had it not been for these money con- 
ditions; it is quite likely that Australia 
would have attempted to offer govern- 
ment securities to relieve the stringeney 
in foreign exchange, it was pointed out, 
but these offerings were rendered doubly 
unlikely by the condition of Australian 
public finances. 

Issues publicly floated for Philippine 
and Hawaiian governments and cor- 
porations showed an_ increase’ from 
$5,685,000 to $8,020,000 but issues sim- 
ilarly offered for far eastern countries 


| drovped from $154,836,880 in 1928 to 


only $11,450,000 in 1929, it was shown, 
this last figure being comprised of only 
one issue, that of the Toho Electric 
Power Company. 

There was 4 $25,000,000 credit recently 
extended by a group of American bank- 
ers to the Yokohama Specie Bank to 
facilitate removal of the gold embargo 
by the Japanese government, it was 
stated. 


——————— a Es 


the banks was 6 per cent. At present 
the discount rates of the banks serving 
the western States range from 5 per 
cent to 5% per cent, and further reduc- 
tions appear to be in sight. 


Banks Investigate 
Methods of Institutions 


Before granting the discount privi- 
leges to a loan company the Federal in- 
termediate credit bank investigates the 
solvency and business methods of the in- 
stitution and the character and reputa- 
tion of its officers. In discounting live- 
stock pons consideration is, of course, 
given to the value of the endorsement 
of the discounting corporation, as well 
as the integrity, experience, and finan- 
cial responsibility of the borrower and 
the security offered. 


Loans are based on a fair valuation 
of the livestock disclosed by a careful 
inspection, due consideration being given 
to the quality and condition of the stock 
and the ability of the borrower to provide 
adequate range, feed, water, and protec- 
tion. Thus the element of risk is re- 
duced and the Federal intermediate credit 
banks are able to furnish credit to cat- 
tlemén at lower interest rates than they 
would otherwise be forced to pay. 


According to the last figures available; 


| loans and discounts of the intermediate 


credit banks outstanding, as of Dec. 31, 
1929, exceeded $76,000,000, including 
more than $35,000,000 secured by mort- 
gages on cattle, sheep, and goats, and 
approximately $3,000,000 on wool, From 
organization to Dec. 31, 1929, discounts 
totaled $435,951,209.47, including renew- 
als of $145,303,495.04. Among the insti- 
tutions which have discounted paper with 
the intermediate credit banks approxi- 
mately 378 were agricultural credit cor- 
-porations; 90 were tivestock loan compa- 
nies; and 150 were State banks. 

During the same period these banks 
made advances aggregating $470,325,- 
069.24, including renewals, to 85 coop- 
erative marketing associations, serving 
a total membership of more than 1,250,- 
000 farmers and marketing the follow- 
ing commodities: Cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
wool, raisins, rice, barley, rye, flax, beans, 
alfalfa seed, canned fruits and vegetables, 
prunes, evaporated milk, and others. 

While the intermediate credit banks 
are not authorized to make loans to co- 
| operative marketing associations in 
| amounts exceeding 75 per cent of the 
market value of the commodities secur- 
| ing the loans, the Federal Farm Board 
| has recently made supplemental loans 
| on some of the commodities named, and 
| has indicated a willingness to make such 
| advances on other commodities when the 
| need exists, 


| Availability of Credit 
Inspired Con fidence 


The loans of the intermediate credit 
banks. and the knowledge that the banks 
could be depended upon to provide addi~ 
tional éredit for the production and 
orderly marketing of livestock, served to 
inspire confidence and prevent higher 
rates. Loans are not made direct to in 
dividuals but through banks, loan com- 
panies, and other credit corporations, 

In some sections, the Federal interme- 
diate credit banks have not been able to 
function on as broad a scale as had been 
| expected. This has been due largely to 
the fact that existing agencies were un- 
able’ or unwilling to assist in making 


|this cheap credit available, and stock- 


men and farmers have found it difficult 
to raise adequate capital with which to 
form sound loan companies capable of 
meeting their credit requirements. 

The Federal Farm Board, Mr. Denman 
has told you, can finance cooperative 


| marketing associations in a way that will 


enable them to provide capital for 
cultural credit corporations which will be 
able to discount eligible paper with the 





| or advances direct to cooperative mar- | 
keting associations, composed of persons | 
| engaged in producing, or producing and | 
, marketing, staple agricultural products 
lor livestock, i 
such loans are secured by warehouse re- 
ceipts or shipping documents covering 
such products, or mortgages on livestock. 
Loans to cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations may not exceed 75 per cent of 
the market value of the products or live- 
stock pledged as security, but this does 
not apply to notes disceunted for credit 
agencies. All loans, advances or dis- 
counts must have a maturity at the time | 
they are made or discounted by the in-| 
termediate credit bank of not less than 
six months nor more than three years. 


the notes representing | ° 


| tive aid to.the’ livestock industry. 


| i oon which acted for plaintiff in | 


paid in full at least some of the credi- 
toys who refused to sign the composi- 
tion agreement, The committee of re- 


sing upon the $117,000 in bills re- | 
ceivable, did not claim to have been in- 
duced to accept the same as good bank- 
able paper because of any misrepresenta- 
tion or fraud of the former stockholders. 
or officers of the bank or of Veigel. The) 
cases Of Rethbun v. Goldman, 164 Minn. 
507, 205 N. W. 486, and Chippewa} 
County State Bank, 172 Miwn. 412, 215 
N. W. 838, are not in point, but rather 
Henderson vy, Crosby, 156 Minn. 323, 194 
N. W. 641, and the authorities therein 
referred to. 

The order is reversed. 





60 per cent. 


In the seven years between Jan. : 1, 
1920, and Jan. 1, 1927, total cattle num- 
bers were reduced by more than 11,000,- 
000 head, or 17 per cent. During part of 
this time cattle were sold at prices below 
the cost of production. At the same time, 
however, consumers were taking a larger 
quantity of beef each year at a slightly 
higher price, 

About the middle of 1927 the contin- 
uous reduction of cattle herds which had 
been going on for seven years began to 
be reflected by a reduction in market 
receipts, The reduction in slaughter sup- 
plies, with no curtailment in demand for 
beef, coupled with improving credit and 


economic conditions, resulted in better | 


, The loan and discount rates may not 
exceed, by more than 1 per cent per an- 
num, the interest rate of its last issue 
of debentures. Discounting institutions, 
in turn, are not permitted to charge on 
livestock loans a rate Of interest exceed- 
ing, by more than 2% per cent, the dis- 
count rate of the Federal intermediate 
credit bank, 

Prior to June, 1928, most of the deben- 
tures sold carried a rate which enabled 
the banks to maintain loan and discount | 
rates of not exceeding 5 per cent, There- 
after debenture rates, due to the condi- 
tion of the money markét, generally 
worked upward, necessitating increases 


Federal intermediate credit banks, and, 
I understand that this problem is receiv- 
ing the active attention of that Board. 
I desire to assure you that those 
charged with the operation and supervi- 
sion of the intermediate credit system de- 
sire to see, these banks render conenene: 
t is 
necessary, of course, for the banks to 
reject loans offered for discount which 
they do not regard as sound. 


This naturally gives rise to some criti- 


|cism, but I am confident you will agree 


that the future usefulness of the system 
to the livestock industry and agriculture 
in general must not be imperiled by the 
violation of sound credit principles, 

In conclusion, I may add that the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board has found the 
Federal Farm Board, the Federal Re-~ 
serve Board, and the Federal reserve 
banks always ready to work with and 
lend constructive help to the interme- 
diate credit banks. 

Obviously, the market for livestock 
products, like that of other comm ; 
will depend upon conditions during 
next few months with respect to e 


| ment and the purchasing power of 


who consume them. 


The foregoing is the full text of \ 
an address delivered before the 








in the loan and discount rates; but,. at 
the peak, the highest rate charged by 


American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation at Denver, Colo. Jan. 17, _ 
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rotecting Food and Drugs 
from Impurity 


4 a & a 


Quality of Products Sold to American 
as Resulted from Supervision, Says 


Assistant Chief of Federal Administration 


By P. B. DUNBAR 


Assistant Chief Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration, United States Department 
485 of Agriculture 


tion of the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture enforces the 
Federal food and drugs act. It also 
administers the Federal insecticide act, 
the tea act, the import milk act, the 
naval stores act, and the.caustic poison 
~- personnel consists of between 500 
and 600 individuals, including in- 
spectors, chemists, bacteriologists, mi- 
croscopists, medical officers, veterina- 
rians, and other technical and non- 
technical workers. Its laboratories are 
distributed throughout the © United 
States at important manufacturing cen- 
ters and at the principal ports of entry. 
These laboratories supervise not only 
interstate traffic in the products cov- 
ered by the six laws, but import and 
export traffic as well. 

Day after day inspectors and chem- 
ists, from New York to San Francisco, 
patrol the warehouses and docks where 
foods, drugs, and other products com- 
ing under their supervision are received 
from across the ocean or from other 
States. They ~ visit manufacturing 
plants, to make sure that the raw ma- 
terials accepted and methods employed 
are such as to give only pure and un- 
adulterated products. 

a 


When they find a need for changes in 
technic they give the manufacturer 
constructive advice, so that he can meet 
the requirements of the six laws. en- 
forced by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. They collect and analyze sam- 
ples from numberless shipments and in- 
augurate corrective legal action when 
violations of the law are met. 

Unsensational as it is, this great, 
persistent. organized supervision of our 
food and drug supplies safeguards the 
Nation’: health and protects the peo- 
ple’s pocketbook. Because of the enor- 
mous volume of -the annual traffic in 
foods in the United States, the de- 
liberately or carelessly adulterated or 
misbranded products, although but a 
small proportion of the whole, would 
constitute a distinct public menace were 
it not for official vigilance. 

Poisoned foods are extremely rare. 
Adulteration by substitution and mis- 
branding by misrepresentation are the 
more common types of food fraud today, 
although those who stoop to such prac- 
tices are but a small minority in the 
food industry as a whole. 

American food manufacturers as a 
class are punctilious in insuring pure 
and legal products. By and large they 


Tt Food and Drug Administra- 


realize that the American consumer is 
a particular individual whose patronage 


can be retained only through honest 
dealing. 
The character of present-day adult- 


erations and misbrandings in the case 


of foods is shown in the most recent 
publication describing 25 legal actions 
terminated under the law. Of these 25 
cases, eight involve shipments of high- 
moisture or short-weight butter, three 
cover tomato catsup or puree made from 
rotten stock or containing undeclared 
artificial color, three relate to wormy 
and short-weight canned cherries, and 
three deal with animal feeds variously 
misrepresented as to composition and 
quality. 
A 


Cloves, adulterated with stareh and 
ground seeds, decomposed walnut 
meats, short-weight confectionery, rot- 
ten frozen egg, canned field corn mas- 
querading as sugar corn, decayed 
canned spinach, wormy and filthy figs, 
and short-volume vinegar have one no- 
tice of judgment apiece in this pam- 
phlet. : 

America’s drug supply today is of 
notably high quality. Nevertheless, 
hundreds of fraudulently - represented 
patent medicines are annually removed 
from our markets or are refused admit- 
tance at our ports of entry. They 
spring up like mushrooms faster than 
the force of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration can cope with them. The 
latest pamphlet giving the results of 
actions against drugs sets forth the 
fraudulent therapeutic claims made for 
an “ague tonic,” for a number of alleged 
cures for influenza and grip, for so- 
ealled headache powders offered as a 
relief for a variety of painful ‘condi- 
tions, and for a preparation for sick 
hogs. 

A 


“It also shows what was done to rid 
the market of certain alleged cod-liver 
oil products containing little or no cod- 
liver oil and of citrate of magnesia that 
did not meet the official standards. The 
unrestricted distribution of drugs that 
fail to reach the standard set for them 
and of falsely and fraudulently labeled 
medicinal preparations constitutes a 
public health menace as well as a se- 
rious fraud. Moreover, their sale is 
distinctly “unfair to ethical manufac- 
turers who endeavor to market merito- 
rious and truthfully labeled prepara- 
tions. 





Recitamation of Human Waste 


Converting Defectives into Wage Earners 


By 


A. S. 


ROSS 


Supervisor of Education, State of Arkansas 


T IS interesting fo note that the 
] development of civilian vocational 
rehabilitation is going through very 
much the same trend of thinking in the 
Public mind which accompanied the de- 
velopment of the public school system. 
As it was thought by nearly all that 
parents should pay for the education 
of their children so it was thought that 
parents should provide vocational] train- 
ing for any crippled or deformed child. 
Gradually, the public mind realized 
that society as a whole owed every 
youth an education. So today, we see 
all the States of the Union are strength- 
ening and developing 4 free public 
school system, not only for high school 
training, but in many places college, 
technical and vocational training. 
Likewise the public mind is realizing 
more and more that society. owes addi- 
tional training to those who have an 
additional handicap to that which nor- 
mal people have, if additional training 
will make it possible for the handi- 
capped members of society to become 
as useful and as valuable citizens as 
those who are physically normal. 
Justice demands that the youth of 
our land be trained and equipped so 
that he may be an asset to society, If 
crippled and otherwise disabled physi- 
cally, then additional training should 
be provided so as to remove as far as 
Possible the handicap which his physi- 
cal disability makes. a 
The justice of giving additional train- 
ing to the physically handicapped 
Gained such headway that Congress in 
1920 passed an act setting up the ma- 
chinery for its promotion and develop- 
ment. Congress also appropriated 
$1,000,000 annually to be allotted to the 
States to aid in providing training for 
the disabled, provided the State 
matched the Federal money and ac- 
€epted the cooperation of the Federal 
Government. 
The study of cases which have been 


rehabilitated from year to year has 
proved that Congress was more than 
justified in promoting and aiding the 
work. In all probability increased aid 
will be given by Congress when it con- 
Siders the matter again. 

According to reliable authority there 
are more than 600 crippled adults in 
Arkansas, and more than one-third of 
these will not get training which witl 
enable them to be self-supporting and 
useful citizens unless they are aided by 
the civilian vocational division of the 
State department of education. 

One-third .of the number will be re- 
habilitated by their parents or friends. 
The other third, or almost a third, are 
hopelessly crippled. It is economy for 
the State to see that the third who will 
not be rehabilitated otherwise, be given 
the services of the rehabilitation divi- 
sion. 

That it is economy for the State to 
rehabilitate those who are disabled is 
very conclusively proven by a study of 
38 rehabilitated cases from this State. 
These 38 increased their total annual 
earnings $38,640, and this is based upon 
their initial salary after rehabilitation. 

The average age of these 38 persons 
is 23 years. Each, therefore, has a 
working age of 30 years, during witich 
time the 38 will earn $1,159,200 more 
than they would have earned had they 
not been trained for .a special vocation 
for which they were physically fitted. 

The division now has in training 118, 
and 45 of these will probably finish 
their training and find employment this 
fiscal year. There are about 500 on the 
waiting list—waiting to finish sehool, 
Save money to pay maintenance cost 
while in training, ete, At least 50 
each year secure physical restoration 
through the help of the division. 

The division is especially anxious to 
get in touch with any. in need of the 
service. The cooperation of teachers 
in sending in names of crippled and 
disabled persons is desired. p 
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- ».»+ Automobile as Cause 
of Increase in Accidental Deaths 
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\ 
Intervention of Insurance Interests and 


Labor and Industry Cooperation Urged for Finding Remedie; 
By FRANCES PERKINS 


Industrial Commissioner, State of New York 


HE time has come when the great 

life insurance companies. are be- 

ginning to feel the added cost of 

many deaths occurring earlier than the 

normal expectation of death, and I 

think it is high tinre that the life insur- 

ance companies of America came for- 

ward with a strong and effective pro- 
gram to reduce accidental deaths. 


With their tremendous influence, both 
economic and political, they could work 
miracles. A few insurance companies 
have abready begun sych programs. 
Others must follow, and there should be 
a better coordinated program. 


In New. York State we have had a 
positive increase: in the number of in- 
dustrial accidents in the past year. In 
New York City alone we have appar- 
ently had, in the calendar year 1929, 
20,000 more compensation claims than 
in any preceding year. There has also 
been an increase in the death cases. 

Every insurance company is report- 
ing to me the increase in the serious- 
ness in their accidents, if not in the 
number. I am convinced that a very 
significant part of this increase is due 
to the automobile. Workers are ex- 
posed more and more to the hazards of 
the automobile and are without protec- 
tion aginst the careless truck driver 
who may be a fellow servant. 

The figures for deaths by automobiles 
in the Unéted States were appalling 
last year. From a preliminary survey 
of the recent returns, I believe that for 
the year 1929, there will be shown to 
be about 35,000 deaths by automobiles 
in the United States. I am sure that 
the industrial accident death rate is 
considerably affected by the high death 
rate from automobiles. 


Automobiles have been controlled too 
long by police departments, license bu- 
reaus, secretaries of state, and minis- 
ters of the gospel. It is high time that 
the same kind of engineering brains, 
which devise safeguards for factory ma- 
chinery and which have so tremend- 
ously kept down the accident rates due 
to machinery in factories, should be 
turned on the problem of regulating the 
automobile in action on our highways. 

Only a few days ago I saw in the 
streets of a great city of New York 
State a relic of our forefathers’ attempt 
to prevent accidents and death by a 
juggernaut in the highway. The pic- 
ture was that of a steam roller, moving 
at the rate of about five miles an hour, 
preceded at a distance of 40 feet, as the 
law requires, by an aged man carrying 
a red flag to warn pedestrians of the 
coming of this vehicle. This messenger 
of warning was himself in danger of be- 
ing killed at. any moment by automo- 
biles passing through the streets at 
anywhere from 20 to 25 miles an hour. 

I recommend reorganization of the 
labor unions, safety campaign commit- 
tees. The American Federation of La- 
bor should make a special department 
on accident prevention. 

Until we have the working people 
earnestly looking to their own safety 
and making suggestions not only for 
safeguards for machinery but for the 
technical improvement of work habits 
and work practices—until we have that 
coming from the workers themselves— 
we shall not have a realistic system of 
accident prevention. 


The worker can not bring himself to 
conform to rules which are imposed 
upon him by his boss so easily as he can 
conform to rules in which he himself 
has had a part. So I strongly urge co- 
operation on the part of labor unions 
in the safety campaigns of private in- 
dustries. 

Special provision must be made for 
accident prevention work where young 
people—minors or children—are em- 
ployed in industry. We have far too 
many serious accidents to children in 
industry. 

The industrialists have not suffi- 
ciently consulted teachers and experts 
in child psychology as to habits - of 
thought and habits of movement among 
adolescent children. They are noto- 
riously easily diverted and are likely to 
do absent-mindedly just the thing 
which brings them into danger and 
which no adult would be expected to do. 


Hence those who employ children or 
minors must make special provision for 
their safety. There is no more hideous 
and: distressing sight than a young boy 
with his arm off or his eye out. 

There are a great number of parties 
in -imterest in regard to accident pre- 
vention and they have not been suffi- 
ciently brought together and integrated 
in any community. Employers’ organi- 
zations, employes’ organizations, life in- 
surance companies, accident insurance 
companies, casualty insurance ~ com- 
panies, Government departments, social 
workers, and welfare agencies have to 
bear the cost of maintaining families 
where. there have been serious acci- 
dents. 

Manufacturers of machinery, light 
and power companies, with their eco- 
nomic interests in the further mechani- 
zation in the *home+—all these varied 
minds must be brought to bear real- 
istically upon our program of accident 
prevention. But chiefly the mind that 
must be brought to bear upon it is that 
of the executive who is in charge of 
production. 

The executive can accomplish 
miracle in preventing fatherless chil- 
dren and mairged workers if he will 
take his mind off the balance sheet of 
this month, off the interview with the 
banker, off the pressing engagement at 
the golf club and put it upon the hu- 
man rights of his workers to be pro- 
tected and upon the balance sheet at 
the end of the year. The savings in 
compensation: paid, in time lost, in idle 
or broken machinery, in repair jobs 


done, in interruption of flow of produc- ¢ 


tion, will show up to his immediate as 
well as his eternal credit. 

When the Pennsylvania Railroad 
madesup its mind. that it was worth 
while, ag a competitive point, to elimi- 
nate accidents to passengers, they were 
eliminated. I believe the same can be 
done to industrial workers with’ the 
coordination of all these groups’ upon 
the problems of accident prevention. 

I strongly r#ommend further organ- 
ization of our safety work definitely by 
industries. My, impression is that 
neither employers nor workers take 
more than a little interest in the acci- 
dent prévention problems or the pro- 
duction problems of \industries other 
than their own, I think we must come 
realistically to grips with each- in- 
dustry, 
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Devising Standard of Fitness 
for Practice of Law . . + 


Objectives of Study and Attainments of Prac- 
titionér for Success in Profession and Useful 
Public Service Are Discussed by Jurist 


By CUTHBERT W. POUND 


Judge, Court of Appeals, State of New York 


"Te larger, ultimate objective in 
the education of the lawyer is 
participation in a noble field of 
human endeavor with a historical tradi- 
tion of untold value. 


No lawyer can become truly great un- 
less he is well grounded in the funda- 
mental principles of liberty and justice 
which are at the base of all our civil 
and political institutions. It is a pro- 
fession in. which a thorough training 
in technical law will not suffice without 
a sense of the high purpose of public 
service which is an essential. part of 
the lawyer’s calling. , 

What shdll the State require of the 
student in the prelegal and legal field 
of training?) In New York, at present, 
almost all law students attend law 
school or college, and many of them are 
college and law school graduates. 


A 


In theory the law has always been 
rated as a learned profession. It is 
now fast on the way of becoming such 
in fact. Four years in college and three 
years in a graduate law school or six 
years in a combination course leading 
to degrees in arts and law should serve 
to produce a scholarly lawyer, unless 
the student has made unworthy ex- 
penditure of his time and energy in pur- 
suit of legal attainments. 


The New York rules now require two 
years of regular college work or its 
equivalent, and reward the law school 
degree by shortening the period of law 
study from four to three years for those 
who possess it. Self-preparation out- 
side of college and law school is still 
possible under the rules, but rare and 
difficult. 


The problem of giving instruction and 
examinations in prelegal subjects out. 
side of accredited institutions of learn- 
ing is a difficult one, and college train- 
ing is the usual method of approach. 
The present standards are new. 

They have but recently been estab- 
lished in response to the demands of 
the organized bar and they depend on 
the support of the bar for their con- 
tinuance. I predict that they will in 
substance remain the maximum of re- 
quired prelegal education for sometime. 


A 


When we turn to the field of profes- 
sional education our problems are even 
more difficult. The purpose of legal 
training is the formation of a legal 
character. The successful lawyer is 
one who habitually thinks and acts in 
terms of law. 

The habit may make him impervious 
to new ideas, but it should not. New 
ideas are often the material with which 
he now must work. 


As to the law schools, it is difficult 


to generalize. From the schools which 
aim to give a thorough, scientific and 
professional training to a_ selected 
group -of college graduates to the 
schools of minimum entrance require- 
ments, they lack in some degree the 
personal touch with the active practi- 
tioner and the courts. As_-to the rest, 
much depends upon the school, the 
teacher and the student. 


_ To teach the student how to learn 
and how to think, and to inspire him 
with a desire to learn, rather than. to 
acquaint him with the entire corpus 
juris, must be the objective of the good 
school. 

Some would emphasize the need of 
more adequate instruction in criminal 
law, legislation, judicial organization 
and administration, legal history and 
comparative law. Others would have a . 
wider range of instruction in interna- 
tional law and diplomacy. 

Others, representing a more radical 
movement expressive of greater dis- 
satisfaction with modern legal educa- 
tion, would, as a part of the law school 
curriculum, put economists and _ soci- 
ologists at work on the investigation of 
procedure and the law of business and 
industrial relations; anthropologists, 
psychiatrists and psychologists at work 
on the law of domestic relations and 
crimes, and add to the law faculty rep- 
resentatives of these sciences. Admit- 
tedly the latter plan means “‘a period of 
frank experimentation.” 


a 


The law schools have accomplished 
much to meet the situation, but the 
task remains unfinished. We are in 
search of new leaders who, without re- 
quiring too much learning or experi- 
mentation, will instruct us as to proper 
methods and courses of study to de- 
velop the scientific approach and the 
logical grasp in dealing with the mul- 
titude of new problems which confront 
the lawyer; to aid in the simplification 
of laws and the dispatch of business 
in the course. 


To this end the law faculties are 
working with zeal. The courts and the 
bar should aid in the process. 


Standards should be established and 
enforced; the content and purpose of 
preliminary and professional studies 
stated and the ethics of the profession 
not only defined but insisted upon be- 
fore any radical change in results may 
be expected. Easy it is to dogmatize 
and to suggest defects. 

Difficult it is to determine with cer- 
tainty what matters are fundamental. 
The question calls for an answer based 
on investigation and study rather than 
intuition or speculation. It may never 
be answered to the general satisfac- 
tion of the bar. 


Supplying Needs of Postal Service 
> Wide Range of Requirements 
By GEORGE LANDICK, JR. 


Superintendent of Equipment and Supplies, Post Office Department 


the materials they need for trans- 

acting postal business would seem 
to be quite some job, especially when 
one stops to consider that those 50,000 
post offices include the little one 20 
miles from a railroad as well/as the big 
ones like New York and Chicago. 

Yet the people who are doing this 
job in the division of equipment and 
supplies of the Post Office Department 
do not seem to think they are doing any- 
thing wonderful, nor anything that 
would be especially interesting to the 
patrons of the postal service—which 
means everybody. 

Perhaps there is but little romance 
in the supply game. But when things 
go wrong and the postmaster in the ‘lit- 
tle crossroads post office does not get 
his pens—the much maligned post office 
pen—or the big fellow does not get his 
trucks in time to handle the enormous 
Christmas business, there is plenty of 
grief to go round to all those who are 
responsible in this particular division 
of the Post, Office Department. 

The casual user of the mails, if he 
gives’ the matter a thought, probably 
does ‘not realize that the post office uti- 
lizes everything from pins to tractors 
to move the enormous volume of letters 
and parcels that are dumped into its 
great hopper daily. And those. supplies 
must be there when they are needed— 
not a week or a month hence, but now. 
The mails must move promptly and the 
division of equipment and_ supplies 
must see that every postmaster and pos- 
tal clerk has what he needs to move 
them. ’ 

In this division the Post Office De- 
partment has a mail order business of 
its own, a mail order business which 


ib ae SUPPLY 50,000 post offices with 


’ spection. 


differs from the big well-known mail 
order houses in’ that every postmaster 
knows when he should place his order 
and how and what he should order. 
Only by a system of this kind is it pos- 
sible to handle the enormous volume 
of business with so few employes, 107. 

There are numerous classes of sup- 
plies that are not actually placed in 
stock in Washington or in any of the 50 
distribution points throughout the 
country—such things as letter boxes, 
trucks, desks, chairs,and the other fur- 
niture, typewriters, adding machines, 
etc., are. ordered from ‘contractors to 
be shipped directly to the post offices 
where they are to be used. 

A carload of twine moves out of the 
twine factory every: third day, over 
6,000,000 balls of this commodity being 
used annually. Like other supplies that 
are used in great quantities, these car- 
loads of twine go to 15 widely separated 
distributing centers, where they are 
broken up into small parcel post and 
freight shipments to nearby post offices. 
Other supplies that are used mainly in 
the small third and fourth-class offices 
are stocked in 50 centers where the lit- 
tle fellow can be supplied within a few 
hours from the time he writes out his 
order. 

The Pcst Office Department buys its 
materials in all‘sections of the country 
and those materials must pass rigid in- 
It takes advantage of cash 
discounts—-in the past year the cash 
discounts alone amounted to over $41,- 
000. It gets its supplies at prices as 
favorable as are quoted to any other 
organization, doing ‘its bit to help the 
postal employe carry your\letter and 
your parcel to the addressee as eco- - 
nomically as possible. * 
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